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New Recor: 
For Flotation of 


Security Issues| 


Federal Reserve Board Says 
Value for the First Half 
of 1927 Aggregated 


$5,300,000,000. 


Total Exceeded 
Only in War Time 
Money Market Reported as Easy 
With Lower Demand Be- 
ing Observed for 
Bank Credit. 





A peace-time record for flotation of 
security issues was established during 
the first half of 1927, the Federal Re- 
serve Board announced August 12 in its 
August survey of business and economic 
conditions. The Board reported that 
new and refunding issues in that period 
aggregated  $5,300,000,000, or $1.350,- 


000,000 greater than in the correspond- | 


ing period of 1926 and greater than in 
any year other than those in which war 
financing took place. 

Concerning financial conditions in July 
and early August, the Board observed a 
lessened demand for, bank credit together 
with a lighter call‘for currency. The 
banks of the country, therefore, the 
Board said, are entering upon the crop 


moving season with smaller amounts of | 
Reserve | 
Banks than at any time since the cor- | 


indebtedness at the Federal 
responding period of 1926. 


Demand for Currency Drops. 


The decrease in the demand for cur- | 


rency was reflected in the general money 
market rates, according to the statement, 


which said the decline was larger than } 


is usual for the season. 

Following is the full 
Board’s statement: 

The banking situation during recent 
weeks has been characterized primarily 
by a decrease in the demand for cur- 
rency and bank credit and by easier 
conditions in the money market. The de- 
mand for currency for general cifcula- 
tion, which decreased during the second 
quarter of the year, remained relatively 
low in July, after the return of cur- 
rency that went into circulation 
the holiday, and continued to be below 
the level of a year ago. Reduction during 
July in member bank credit outstanding, 
after a rapid increase in earlier months, 


approximated $290,000,000 for member | 


banks in leading cities, the decrease be- 
ing parly in commercial loans but more 
largely in investments and in loans on 
stocks and bonds, primarily at New 
York City. 

Bank Deposits Decline. 

An important factor underlying this 
development was a reduction in the cur- 
rent volume of new securities issued and 
a distribution of bonds that had pre- 
viously accumulated in the portfolios of 
investment houses. Depostits of member 
banks, especially at New York City, de- 
clined during recent weeks, with the con- 
sequence that their reserve requirements 
in July were considerably below the ex- 
ceptionally high level of June; this de- 
crease in reserve balances, together 
with the reduction. of currency in cir- 
culation after July 4 resulted in a dim- | 
inuation of the demand for reserve bank 
credit. Total bills and securities held by 


Fruit Quarantined 
In Texas District 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


iext of ie! 
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Prohibition of Shipments, Ex- 
cept by Permit, Extends to 
Nearly All Varieties. 


| 

In an effort to eradicate the Mexican | 
fruit worm from the infested area in 
Texas, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
William M. Jardine, has just ordered the 
affected territory placed under quaran- 
tine, it was announced August 12 by 
the Department of Agriculture. Regu- 
lations have been promulgated by the 
Secretary whereby the shipment of all 
fruits, except grapefruit and certain 
other approved fruits, is prohibited from | 
the infested districts of Texas. 

Quarantine Is Established. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Movement of fruit from the district in 
Texas infested by the Mexican—‘ruit 
worm will be governed on and after Au- 
gust 15 by quarantine regulations which 
Secretary of Agriculture William M. 
Jardine promulgated on August 10. The 
territory placed under quarantine con- 
sists of Cameron, Hidalgo and Willacy 
counties in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley in Texas. 

The products affected include grape- 
fruit; oranges and all other citrous fruits 
except lemons and sour limes; also 
peaches, apples, pears, mangoes, plums, 
sapotas, quinces, apricots, mameys, 
ciruelas and guavas. None of these may 
be shipped from the regulated area, ex- 
cept grapefruit and certain other ap- 
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ecord Set (Conference of Press Experts 


Prints Show Flora 


To Discuss Priority for News || Of Yellowstone Park 


The with analysis of 
problems and proposals to be brought 
up at the Conference of Press Experts, 
which will convene at Geneva, Augusi 
24, has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

One matter which will come up 
a proposal that all press telegrams be 
given priority over ordinary private tele- 
grams. The Preparatory Committee for 
the Conference also suggests that gov- 
ernments be asked to reduce cable tolls 
on long-distance routes to facilitate ex- 
change of foreign news. 


agenda, 


is 


tequests for exemption of news writ- 
ers for passport visas, requirements and 
establishment of identity cards for use 
in international travel will be discussed. 
Extension of professional facilities to 
correspondents as right, not favor, is 
also proposed, 


| 





Films One Thousand 
Feet in Length Will 
Be Accepted in Mails 





|, 
| Postmaster General Modifies 
| Regulations on Represen- 


tations Made by Motion 
Picture Industry. 


| Regulations providing for the ship- 
ment of motion picture films in the 
United States mails have been modified 


by the Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, the Post Office Department an- 


nounced orally August 12. 

Under the order signed by the Post- 
master General films up to 1,000 feet in 
length will be accepted by postmasters, 
provided they are shipped in a specially 
| designed container which has been ap- 
proved by the Department. The regula- 
tions, it was also pointed out will en- 
able film manufacturers and motion 
picture producers to send films in lengths 
of 200, 400 and 600 of feet instead of 
splitting them up into smaller units: for 
mailings in separate containers. 

The regulations will have the effect of 


increasing present mailings of films by 
adver- | 


and 
selling their 


motion-picture producers 
tisers who use films in 
products, it was said. 


Mr. New, it was said, agreed to a 


| modification of the regulations upon re- 


quests of representatives of the motion- 
picture industry in order that they might 


| make a greater use of the mails for ex- 


pediting the transmission of both posi- 
tive and negative films. 
Mr. New’s ordér follows in full text: 
Order No. 5790. Paragraph 5 (c), sec- 


tion 460, Postal Laws and Regulations, is | 


amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Short motion-picture films (not 
exceeding 25 feet in, length) may be ac- 
cepted when placed in tightly closed 
metal cans and in outside containers of 
corrugated strawboard or other suitable 
material. 

“Motion-picture films (not exceeding 
1,000 feet in length) may be accepted 
for mailing when placed in tightly closed 
metal cans lined with asbestos and in 
strong, fully telescoping, outside con- 
tainers of fiber board, or other similar 
material of equal strength, securely 
fastened. The outside container may in- 
close several tightly closed metal cans 
of films placed side by side provided the 
total length of film in any one ottside 
container does not exceed 1,000 feet in 
length.” 


the | by a 





The coming conference was preceded 





| fluence 


| man, 





Agenda Proposes Consideration of Tele- 
gra phic Privileges and Cost of Service. 


meeting last October of the di- 
rectors of the 16 European press bu- 
reaus and by a meeting of journalists 
in Geneva in January. 

Press Interests Consulted. 

The analysis of the agenda together 
with an introductory statement by the 
League of Nations, including a review 
of the preliminary work for the Con- 
ference, follows in full: 

The Conference of Press Experts orig- 
inated in a resolution adopted by the 
Assembly of the League ofNations in 
September, 1925, which the Council pro- 
ceeded to carry into effect by consulting 
various press interests and arranging 
for preparatory work to be done by a 
number of committees. 

To facilitate the work of those taking 
part in this Conference, which the Coun- 
cil has summoned for August 24, 1927, it 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Effect of Forest Cover | 
On Flood Level Negligible. 


The tree growth on the several mil- | 


inside the 
River could 


between or 
Mississippi 


of acres 


of the 


lions 
levees 


have only a negligible effect upon the | 


jevel of a flood, and only a nominal in- 
upon movement of the waters 
toward the Gulf, declares E. A. Sher- 
Associate Forester of the Forest 
Service, in a statement just made pub- 


| lic by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Grape Production 


Is Above Average 


Growers Declared to Face 
Hard Task in Marketing 
Crop at Profit. 


The grape crop of the United States 
this year is approximately 20 per cent 
larger than the average production of 
the last five years, according to an an- 


nouncement made August 12 by the De- ! 
The problem, | 
| it was said, is to market the large crop 


partment of Agriculture. 


between now and next December. 
The 


lows: 


announcement, 


How to dispose profitably of the large 
production of grapes between now and 
December the problem confronting 
grape growers and shippers, particularly 
those in California, where 90 per cent of 
the crop is produced. Recent seasonal 
shipments of fresh grapes have amounted 
to 75,000 or 80,000 cars. In addition, 
many thousands of tons must be dis- 
posed of locally by drying or other man- 
ufacturing process. 

This season’s total grape crop of some 
2,500,000 tons probably will be at least 
8 per cent heavier than last year’s large 
crop and about 20 per cent above the 
average production of the last five vears: 
Eastern grapes may be a relatively short 
crop. compared with 1926, but the Cali- 
fornia production has been increasing 
each season. Growers are renewing their 
cooperative efforts in the handling of 
this important product. 

Peak shipments of grapes usually oc- 
cur in September and October, the 
weekly movement for a short period 
sometimes exceeding 10,000 cars. Last 
year, about 60 per cent of the total out- 
put went to 10 large markets: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, Newark, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Cleveland. New York 
City alone takes nearly one-fourth the 
total shipments. 


is 


Mineral Wealth in Alaskan Range Surve yed 
And Profitable Development Is Indicated 


Lack of Transportation Facilities Said to Handicap Fur- 
ther Work in Copper Mountain Area. 


There is no doubt that Copper Moun- 


tain in the Toklat-Tonzona region of 
Alaska is extensively mineralized, but 
the work done so far is inadequate to 
demonstrate whether the bodies of high- 
grade ore would make mining profitable 
says Geologist Stephen R. Capps, of the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 


Interior, in a study of the district, just | ever 
mining has been conducted on a moder- 


made public. 

Sulphides of zinc, lead, iron and cop- 
per, with varying content of gold and 
silver, are reported by Mr. Capps. The 
gelena, he says, commonly carries much 
silver, and assays have been obtained 
that show more than 200 ounces of silver 
and $6 to $17 in gold to the ton. 

Possible development of the Toklat- 
Tonzona region is seriously handicapped 
by lack of transportation, according to 
Mr. Capps, who explains that before a 
branch line of the Alaskan Railroad 


would be justified, the presence of con- | 


siderable bodies of high-grade ore would 
have to be established. 
The full text of the statement, 


‘ 


| promising bodies of antimony ore. 
' group of claims on Friday Creek has 


made public by the Geologigal Survey, 
follows: 

No productive mining has so far been 
done in the region here under discussion, 
though several lodes carrying silver, 
gold, lead, and copper have been staked, 
and some development work has been 
done. 
ever, just north of this region, placer 


ate scale each year since 1905, and the 
total output of placer gold to the end 
of 1925 has been about $556,000. Re- 
cently considerable attention has been 
given to the lode deposits of the district. 
A large number of lodes have been 
staked on quartz veins carrying silver, 
gold, and lead and other lodes carrying 
ne 


yielded a considerable quantity of high- 
grade silver ore, thougk no systematic 
mining has heen done. All the lode 
prospects and mines of the Kantishna 


; district are on veins that cut the Birch 


as | [Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


In the Kantishna district, how- | 


One of the most complete collec- 
tions of the photographic prints of 
the wild flowers that abound in the 
Yellowstone National Park has just 
been acquired by the National Park 
Service, according to an oral state- 
ment made August 12 at the De- 
partment of Interior. The collec- 
} tion, it was said, is a gift from Miss 
Isabel Naureth of Roosevelt Lodge, 
Yellowstone National Park. It. in- 
cludes approximately 500 prints. 





in full text, fol- | 


| ers, mechanics, and operators. 


Model Code Devised 


Against Hazards in 
Rubber Factories 


| Rules for Quick Stoppage of 
Mill Plant 


Guide to Supervising 


Intended as 


Authorities. 








A new safety code for rubber mills 


announcement, August 12, by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 
| The code was drawn up by a commitee 
of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee upon which six representa- 
tives of the Department of Labor and 
Bureau of Standards served, along with 
representatives of industrial engineer- 
ing and safety organizations. 

Official Personnel. 


committee were: Daniel C. Butts, Harry 
H. Graef, Alfred Peabody and Leroy 
Sweetser, for the Department of Labor, 
and Arthur Halstead and .P. L. Worm: 
eley, for the Bureau of Standards. 

The purpose of the code is to serve 
as a guide for State and other supervis- 
ing authorities, and deals at length with 
the quick stoppage of machinery in emer- 
gencies. 

The full text of the statement 
follows: 


is as 


The mechanical hazards involved in 
the rubber industry are of such a char- 
acter that the Americany Engineering 
| Standards Committee has recognized 
the necessity of standardized practice 
in the safeguarding and the quick stop- 
| ping of all machines used in breaking 

down, washing, milling, cutting, hold- 
ing, and vulcanizing of rubber, together 
with calenders, spreaders, coaters, and 
dryers, and similar machinery used in 
the manufacture of rubber goods. 

One purpose of this code is to serve 
as a guide to State or other supervising 
authorities. It is also intended for use 
directly by the concerns operating ma- 
chines of this or a similar character and 
may be adopted by any manufacturing 
concern as a standard to be followed 
by its superintendents, foremen, design- 
It is also 
intended for use by machinery concerns 
manufacturing rubber-working machin- 
ery. 


Scope of Code. 

Scope: 

The entire code shall cover the me- 
chanical hazards encountered in the 
manufacture of rubberized fabrics, rub- 
ber tires, fire and garden hose, foot- 
wear, molded rubber goods, rubber belt- 
ing, reclaimed rubber, rubber solution 
and products made therefrom, and mis- 





| this 


cellaneous rubber materiais; shall cover 
the machines used in breaking down, 
washing, milling, cutting, molding, and 
vulcanizing of rubber, machinery used 
in the manufacture of rubber sheeting; 
special machines used in the manufac- 
ture of rubber tires included, but spin- 
ning and weaving fabrics excluded. 
On account of the brogd field to be 
covered, it was decided by the sectional 
committee to consider in this prelimi- 
nary issue the safegarding of mills and 
calenders at the point of operation, and 
is the limited work that dealt 


1s 





with in the following rules: 
Interpretations and exceptions: 
The purpose of this code is to provide 
reasonbale safety for life, limb, and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 





Complete 
‘News Summary 


and Index | 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 


Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 
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Turn to Back Pa ge 





has just been formulated, according to | 


The Government representatives on the | 


| 


| 





‘Charges Anti-Trust 


Senate Resolution 
To Be Pressed for 
Utility Inquiry 


Senator From Montana Plans | 
to Reintroduce Request | 
for an Investi- 
gation. 





Laws Are Violated 


Growth and Capitalization Are 
Main Points on Which 
Information Is 


Sought. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), Montana, will 
again endeavor to bring about a Sen- 
atorial investigation of the growth and 
capitalization of public utility companies 
as soon as the Seventieth Congress con- 
venes, it was announced through the 
Senator’s office on August 12. The an- | 
nouncement was made orally on the Sen- | 
ator’s behalf by Miles Taylor, the Sen- 
ator’s secretary. | 

It was stated that Senator Walsh will 
reintroduce Senate Resolution 
(Sixty-ninth Congress) which failed of 
passage during the closing days of the 
last session. 

This resolution read as follows: 


Committee Is Sought. 

“Resolved that a committee of five 
members of the Senate be appointed by 
the President thereof, hereby empowered | 
and directed to inquire into the growth | 
of the capitalization of public utility | 
corporations supplying either electrical | 
energy in the form of power or light or 
both, however produced, or gas, natural ; 
or artificial, and of corporations holding | 
the stocks of such corporations, the | 
method of issuing and the price realized | 
or value received for the various security 
issues of “both classes of corporations | 


named, including the bonds and other | 


or 
vf 


evidences of indebtedness thereof, as 


well as the stocks of the same, the ex- | 
tent to which additions or extensions to | 
the property of the operating compa- | 
nies have been made, and the value or 
detriment to the public of holding com- | 
panies owning the stock or otherwise 
controlling such operating companies im- | 
mediately or remotely, with the extent | 
of such ownership or control and par- | 
ticularly what legislation, if any, should 
be enacted by Congress to correct any 
abuses that may exist in the organiza- 
tion or operation of such companies.” 
Expenses Authorized. 

The resolution then continues with the | 
usual authorization for the Committee to 
incur expenses, employ clerical and other | 
assistants and to draw upon the con- | 
tingent fund of the Senate for funds | 
needed. 

| 
| 


Discussing his resolution Senator 
Walsh has said in part: 

“It is doubtful whether in the heyday 
of trust organization following the 
McKinley election the antitrust law was 
more boldly defied or more generally and | 
notoriously violated than in the past | 
five years.” 

The Senator referred to a discussion 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Specialists to Discuss 
Radiotelegraph Plans 


Total of 17 Companies Accept | 
Invitations to Attend Con- 
ference in October. 


Seventeen cable and wireless com- | 
panies have accepted the invitation: of | 
the United States to attend the Interna- 
tional Radiotelegraphic Conference to be | 
held in Washington October 4, according 
to an announcement August 12 by the 
Department of State. 

The list of companies includes those 
from the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Japan, the 
Netherlands, the Philippines and Haiti. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Department has been advised by 
he following companies that they have 
accepted the invitation to send repre- 
sentatives which they have designated | 
to attend the International Radiotele- ! 
graph Conference to be held in Wash- 
ington. beginning October 4, 1927. 

American Railway Association: G. T. | 
Stanton, Telegraph and Telephone Engi- 
neer, New York Central Lines. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company: Charles M. Bracelen, Eugene | 
S. Wilson and Lloyd Espenschied. 

The Associated Telegraph Companies: 
The Eastern Telegraph Company, Lim- 
ited; The Eastern and South African 
Telegraph Company, Limited; The West 
African Telegraph Company, Limited; 
The African Direct Telegraph Company, 
Limited; The Europe and Azores Tele- 
graph Company, Limited; The Belgian 
Telegraph Cable Company; The Western 
Telegraph Company, Limited; The River 
Plate Telegraph Company, Limited; The 
Pacific and European Telegraph Com- 
pany, Limited; The West Coast of Amer- 
ica Telegraph Company, Limited; The 
Eastern Exiension Australasia and 
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| day. 


ADJOURNED. 


6OR VERY step taken in the oper- 
ation of government should 
be under the observation of an in- 
telligent and watchful people.” 


President of the United States, 





—Benjamin Harrison, 


1889—1893 


YEARLY INDEX 


1671 
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to Prevent Misuse 





will be colored green in order to 
prevent its misuse, according to an 


announcement just made by The 
Panama Canal. 

The announcement, ii full text, 
follows: 

AS an experimental proposition 


to restrict the misuse of gasoline, 
The Panama Canal wil! color all of 
its gasoline green in the near fu- 
ture with a special solution 
purchased for this from 
one of the leading oil companies. 
One. gallon of this dye will color 
1,500 gallons of gasoline a suitable 
shade of green so that it can be 
easily identified. The coloring so- 
lution will not change the quality 
_of the gasoline. 


dye 


| Gasoline used in the Canal Zone 
purpose 








President Advocates 
Special Legislation 


Congress to Be Asked to Au- 
thorize Boulder Dam Proj- 
ect and for Further Re- 
duction of Budget. 


[By Telegraph.] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D:, 








program for the forthcoming session of 
Congress, it was explained officially on 
behalf of President Coolidge today, are: 

(1) Establishment of a general 
sular bureau; 

(2) Authorization of construction of 
Boulder Dam, and 

(3) Further reduction in the budget. 

President Coolidge would hestitate to 
undertake the establishment of a General 
Insular Bureau, supervising all of the in- 
sular possessions of the United States, 
by Executive Order, it was stated of- 
ficially here today. Such a sugestion was 
made to him recently by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, under 
whom the Bureau would be placed ac- 


in- 


| cording to the President’s plans. 


Legislation Necessary. 

The President’s view is that, even 
should such a move be made by Execu- 
tive Order, additional legislation would 
be required. He considers it would be 
better first to have the legislation. 

There is already adequate legislation 
to facilitate railroad consolidation, in 
the opinion of President Coolidge, it 
was stated here today. He would wel- 
come any additional action by Congress 
that would facilitate consolidation, but 


he doubts that anything further could | 


be enacted. 
President Coolidge, it was stated here 
today, has found a general belief among 


members of Congress that the Boulder | 


Canyon Dam Bill will pass at the next 
session of Congress. 

The President is hopeful that the next 
budget can be reduced below the $3,- 
300,000,000 maximum he set in_ his 
speech at the last semiannual meeting 
of the business organization of the Gov- 
ernment, it was stated officially here to- 
As yet, he has no definite figure, 
other than that previously expressed; 
but he would be pleased if the total 
could be reduced to $3,000,000,000. 

The Director of the Budget, Herbert 


| M. Lord, is scheduled to arrive here to- 


night for a conference. The President 
expects to take up a number of budget 
problems with him. 


Name Superintendents 
For Airway Surveys 


Department of Commerce An- 
nounces Personnel Nearly 
Completed for Work. 


With the appointments of C. Kk. Wild- 
man and William Fitzgerald, tormer 
naval officers, as airway superintendents 
of the Lighthouse Service of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department has nearly 








completed the personnel oi its airway 
survey parties, according to E. L. Jones 
chief of the information 


| civil aeronautics branch. 


On August 15, John E. Somers, for- 
merly lieutenant, senior grade, in the 


| Navy, will be assigned to the New York- 


Atlanta, Mr. Jones said orally August 
12. Mr. Wildman, a naval air pilot grad- 


dae 


' uated from Annapolis in 1918, has. been 


assigned to the New-York Atlanta sur- 


vey and Mr. Fitzgerald to the Salt Lake |} 


City-Pasco survey. 

The Aeronautics Branch also an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas 
Chapman, former naval aerologist and 
aviator, as chief of its weather services, 
and Eugene Sibley, formerly in charge 
of radio service of the air mail, to be 
in charge of the communications and 
radio service. 

There are now three survey parties 


section of the | 


| Gasoline raieet - | | Air Mail Ser viee 


i 
| 


| 


} 





August 12.—Among the subjects on the } 





+ junct 


} 12. 
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To Extend to 84 
Cities This Year 


De- 
partment of Commerce, 
Says 24,000,000 Live 


in Area Covered, 


Equipment Bought 
For Additional Lines 


Aeronautics Division, 


Adequate Airports Declared to 
Be Most 
junct to Expansion of 


Necessary Ad- 


Civil Aeronautics. 


Eighty-four cities, with a population 





; of nearly 24,000,000, are to be served by 


For Insular Bureau 


air mail in 1927, not to mention the 
trading areas represented by these cities, 
the Aeronautics Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated orally August 
The investment in the lines repre- 
sented $5,000,000 in 1926. New routes 
and additional equipment being pur- 
chased for 1927 indicates an increase in 
these figures for the current year, it 
was said. 

Acrial navigation as a commercial ve- 
hicle, the Division says, is expanding on 
an astounding scale. Aerial photography, 
passenger carrying, taxi-service, news 
reel and photo transportation, crop dust- 
ing, are a few of its more common busi- 
ness uses. Nearly 19,000,000 airplane 
miles were flown last year in miscel- 
laneous civil pursuits, not including air 
mail mileage; and nearly 700,000 pas- 
sengers were flown on pleasure rides, 
special business trips or in the conduct 
of miscellaneous air service enterprises. 

Total airplane mileage for 1926 
reached 48,586,492 miles, of which 23,- 
452,852 miles is attributed to civi! craft. 

Service Operated at Exposition. 

An air transport net of 8,234 miles was 
carrying passengers and air mail at the 
close of 1926, while contracts were ready 
for the inauguration of 1,201 additional 
miles in 1927. During the Sescuicenten- 
nial Exposition 234 miles were operated 
between Philadelphia, Washington and 
Norfolk. The first of America’s aerial 
common carriers (the Detroit-Chicago 
and Detroit-Cleveland lines of the Ford 
Motor Co.) began operating on Febru- 
ary 15, 1926; today, it was said, 19 air- 
ways are in operation or contracted for 
in the carriage of mail, in addition to one 
or more noncontract lines and many 
others proposed. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment has gone out of air mail trans- 
portation by letting the Transcontinental 
out to private enterprise. 

In 1926, it was explained, Danicl Gug- 
genheim gave $500,000 to New York 
University for the general promotion of 
civil aeronautics, with $2,000,000 to be 
added during the ensuing 10 years. He 
has also offered a large prize for a 
safety competition. Such stimuli as this 
the Division says, together with Com- 
mander. Byrd’s tour about the Pole from 
Spitzbergen, the Amundsen-Ellsworth 
polar flight in the Norge from Rome to 
Alaska, Colonel Lindbergh’s flight to De- 
troit, the American-Hawaiian flights by 
Smith and the Army pilots and De 
Pinedo’s globe-encircling voyage are all 
sharing in demonstrating the reliability 
of aircraft in the most adverse condi- 
tions prevailing in a rapidly diminishing 


| world. 


Airports Called Necessary. 
The most immediate and necessary ad- 
of the expansion of civil aero- 


| nautics, the Division states, is the pres- 


| 





' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ence in every large city of an adequate 
and well-equipped airport. The airport 
is held to be essentially a municipal en- 
terprise as the Department is charged. 
only with encouraging their establish- 
meni. 

More than $17,500,000 has been or is 
being invesied in ground and improve- 


| ments on the 68 airporis along the air- 
; ways-—and scores oi cities on and off the 


established lanes are rapidly preparing 
for future air trailic. Close to one thou- 
sand partly or wholiy equipped airports 
is the outlook for the current year. 


Legality of Bank Loan 
‘To Examiner at Issue 


Federal Reserve Board Refuses 


io Rule on Action of 
Member of System. 





The Federal Reserve Board announced 
August 12 that it had declined to rule on 
the question of whethe® a State bank 
which is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System may make a loan to a na- 
tional bank examiner without contraven- 
ing Section ‘22 (a) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

The Board said in its statement that 
it was unwilling to rule on individual 
cases of this character and, for the infor- 
mation of all member banks, it has re- 


; published Section 22 of the Federal Re- 


! serve Act as ai part of its reply to the 


locating intermediate fields and beacon ; 


sites for new civil airways, it 
stated. They are using borrowed mili- 
tary planes and several, from the na- 
tional guard aviation unit at Baltimore. 


was , 


inquiry concerning loans to bank exame 
iners. 
The full text of the Bourd’s sf tes 
ment will be printed in the issue of 
August 15. 
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Priority for News Communications by Telegraph 
senda of Conference of Press Experts 


Proposed in A 


Lower Cost of Cables 
Aliso to Be Discussed 


Extension of Professional Fa- 
cilities Is Suggested as 
Right, Not Favor. 


[Continued from page 1.] 
is perhaps desirable to recall its origin | 


and object and to give a brief outline of 

the preparatory work which has enabled | 

the Conferen® to be convened. 
Object of Conference Stated. 

Origin and Object.—At the Sixth Or- 
dinary Session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations (1925), M. Yanez, the | 
delegate of Chile, submitted a proposal 
on September 16 asking the Council to | 
consider the desirability of summoning a | 
committee of experts representing the | 
press in different continents in order: 

(1) To enquire into means of ensuring 
more rapid and less costly transmission | 
of press news with a view to reducing the 
risks of international misunderstanding; 

(2) To discuss all technical problems | 
the solution of which, in the opinion of | 
experts, would be conducive to the tran- 
quillization of public opinion in various 
countries. 

The view which the Assembly took of | 
the proposal and the meaning and scope 
which it ascribed to it are shown in the | 
report submitted to the Assembly on 
September 25, 1925, by the Belgian repre- 
sentative, M. Paul Hymans. 

M. Hymans explained that, in under- | 
taking this task, the League of Nations | 
was not attempting to organize propa- 
ganda: 

“The Chilean proposal is undoubtedly | 
a bold one. The press, like all great | 
Powers, is rightly jealous of its inde- 
pendence. We must therefore approach 
the vast and delicate problem raised by 
this resolution with great circumspection. | 

“I wish to make it clear at the outset 
that th: League of Nations does not wish 
to interfere in the affairs of the press, 
and will only interest itself i: them if 
the journalists themselves consider that 
its assistance would be valuable.” 

Having made these reservations, M. 
Hymans outlined the procedure to be | 
followed: 

“It [the resolution] proposes that the | 
Assembly should invite the Council to 
consider the desirability of convening a 
committee of experts representing the 
press of the different continents. It will 
therefore be for the Council to decide at | 
the start whether it is willing to deal 
with the question. 

“Tf it does so, its task in the next few | 
months, according to the procedure pro- | 
posed, will merely be to prepare for a 
meeting of carefully selected experts. | 
When these meet, they will be absolutely 
free to express their opinion on the ad- | 
visability of giving further effect to 
your proposai and on the best method 
of doing so.” 

Lastly, the rapporteur clearly defined 
the part to be played by the League in | 
this connection: : 

“In certain cases the League of Na- | 
tions can undoubtedly do a great deal 
to assist cooperation between the gov- 
ernments and the press. Although an 
aggregate of private enterprises, the | 
press is frequently obliged to have re- 
course to various government services. 

“For example, it depends in a large | 
measure on the governments for the 
transmission of news by telegraph, tele- 
phone, cable and radiotelegraph; it also 
depends in every country on the national 
legislation in all questions connected with | 
authors’ rights, transport rates, etc. In | 
directions like these, the friendly as- | 
sistance of the League of Nations might | 
often be of great value.” 

The Assembly unanimously adopted 
M. Hymans’ report. 

Thus approved in principle by the As- 
sembly, the proposal was discussed by | 
the Council on September 26, 1925. The | 
Council considered it advisable, as a first 
step, to inquire of the interests con- | 
cerned whether such a meeting was op- | 
portune and accordingly instructed the 
Secretary-General of the League to or- 
ganize this consultation. 

Review of Work 
In Preparing Agenda 

Preparatory work. During the winter 
of 1925-26, the Secretary-General, in ac- 
cordance with the Council’s decision, 
started a comprehensive enquiry. 

Press groups belonging to some thirty 
different countries made known their 
views. A number of them added to their 
replies concrete suggestions for the pro- 
gram of work, which served a basis 
for a provisional agenda. 

At its meeting in March, 1926, the 
Council of the League, after having ex- 
amined the replies received, decided that 
the summoning of a committee of ex- 
perts was opportune. 

The program of work then remained 
to be established. The Council entrusted 
this duty to the Secretary-General, ask- 
ing him to enlist the cooperation of those 
interested, and suggesting, as a means of 
so doing, that several preparatory com- 
mittees, composed of persons connected 
with the different sections of the Press, 
such as directors of the telegraph agen- 
ties, heads of Press bureaux and journal- 
ists, should meet at Geneva. 

The first of these preparatory meet- 
ings summoned by the Council took place 
in August, 1926, and consisted of rep- 
resentatives of sixteen large agencies in 
America, Asia and Europe. It drew up | 
a series of recommendations, dealing 
thiefly with rates for Press communica- | 
sions, the improvement of communica- 
Hans and the protection of property 
tights in Press news. 

In October, 1926, the Secretary-Gen- 
tral invited the directors of sixteen Eu- 
topean Press bureaux to meet at Geneva. 
After a general discussion of the ques- | 
tions on the agenda-—such as tariffs for | 
the transmission of telegraph and tele- 
stone news, news copyrights and facili- 
jes given to journalists—the Commit- 
ee drew up a questionnaire with the ob- 
rect of collecting more detailed informa 
tion on these different points. The re- | 
rlies to this questionnaire constitute a 


as 


| tion of St. 


| given priority 


general report on these problems in Eu- 
rope. 

Finally, in January, 1927, a number 
of journalists, chosen among those 
obliged by their profession to live abroad 
or travel frequently, met at Geneva at 
the invitation of the Secretary-General. 
They drew up recommendations regard- 
ing the facilities which they considered 
necessary for their work. Their report 
was subsequently forwarded to a large 


| number of foreign Press associations in | 


different countries. 
After this last meeting, the prepara- 
tory work could be considered at an end. 
Technical problems of an international 
character concerning the Press to which 


general consultation of the Press or- 
ganizations had been examined from 
different points of view by the three 
committees. 

For the program of the Conference, all 
that was necessary was to draw up an 
agenda based on the results of this 
preparatory work. 


In these circumstances, the Council, in | 


March, 1927, decided the 
Conference of Press 


gust 24 at Geneva. 


to summon 
Experts 


procedure to be followed by its Rap- 
porteur (M. Vandervelde, of Belgium), 
in consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 


eral, for selecting the members of the | 


Conference. . 

Any resolutions which may be adopted 
by the Conference of Press Experts for 
internatiqoal improvements regarding 
methods of news transmisison and meas- 


| ures for assisting journalists in the dis- 


charge of their duties will be communi- 


cated to the Council, which may, through | 
| the 
League, secure the methodical examina- | 


technical organizations of the 


tion of these requests and eventually 
recommend them to the attention of the 


| Governments. 


Problems and Proposals 


Before Conference 
Analysis of the questions 
agenda. 
I—Press Rates. A. Telegraph: 
(a) International Regulations. The 
International Telegraph Service is sub- 
ject to the rules framed on the basis 
of the International Telegraph Conven- 
Petersburg. The present 
regulations were drawn up at a Confer- 


on the 


} ence of Telegraph Administrations held 
| at Paris in 1925. 


The next Conference of Telegraph Ad- 
ministrations will be held in 1930. 


burg Convention by a conference of 
plenipotentiaries is not contemplated. 
In accordance with these regulations, 


| Press telegrams: 


(1) Are accorded, day and night, a 
reduction of 50 per cent in Europe and 


| at least 50 per cent elsewhere; 


(2) Are not accorded any priority, as 


they are treated, both as regards trans- | 
| mission and delivery, on the same foot- 


ing as ordinary private telegrams; 

(3) There are no special urgency rules 
for Press telegrams as such; if a 
journalist wishes to send an urgent tele- 


| gram he must send it as a private ur- 


gent telegram and consequently pay the 


| triple private rate. 


(b) Improvements already introduced 
by certain Governments for communica- 
tions within their frontiers. Certain 


| countries, for instance Italy and Czecho- 


slovakia, give priority to Press tele- 
grams over private telegrams. The 
same is the case for Press telegrams 


; sent on the Franco-Algerian and Franco- 


Tunisian cables. 

In Greece, wireless Press messages 
for internal communications are given 
priority over private messages. In Ru- 


| mania, there is a special law giving tele- 

| grams of the Rador Agency priority 

| immediately after Government messages. 

| From the discussions of the Commit- | 
tee of News Agencies and from informa- | 


tion supplied by the Directors of Press 


| Bureaux the following suggestions arise: 


(a) Priority for Press Telegrams. 
For the purpose of international com- 
munications, Press telegrams should be 
over ordinary 
telegrams. 

(b) Urgent Press Telegrams. For the 
purpose of international communications, 
a category of telegrams known as urgent 
Press should be established at triple 
rates compared with ordinary Press tele- 
grams, and urgent Press telegrams 


should have priority over urgent private | 


telegrams. 

(c) Long-Distance Communications. 
In view of the excessively high rates 
that prevail for long-distance Press 
communications, the Governments con- 
cerned should be specially invited to take 
steps to facilitate the reduction of tariffs 
for such Press communications by cable. 
by wire or by wireless. 

; (d) Regional Telegraphic Understand- 
ings. 
ings might be established between neigh- 
boring countries, taking as an example 
understandings of this kind concluded 
between the Scandinavian and between 


| the Baltic States, establishing internal 


service rates for their communications 
with each other. 


Press Telephone Service 

> 7 ; 

Proposed by News Agencies 
B. Telephone: 


(a) International Regulations. 
International Telephone Service, like the 


Telegraph Service, is governed by the | 
latest Regulations drawn up by the Paris | ; : 
| pitals, each costing 


Conference in 1925, 
According to these regulations, Press 
telephone conversations, newspapers and 


| agencies enjoy merely the reductions and | 
| facilities available to the public gener- 


ally (reduction of rates during the night 


conversations by subscription at certain | 


fixed hours). ‘ 

(b) Improvements for Internal 
versations already introduced by Certain 
Governments. The telephone administra- 


tions of most countries have granted | 
appreciable advantages to the Press for 


internal conversations in the shape either 

of priority without increase of rates or a 

substantial reduction of existing rates. 
The following countries have granted 


important reductions on the normal rate | 


for Press telephone conversationss 





; Press telephone service which would pay 


At | 
present the revision of the St. Peters- | 


cases the amount charged for interna- 


private | 


| the Press is favored by the fact that ordi- 


Regional telegraphic understand- | 


The | 


Con- | 


Unrestricted Right 
To Travel Is Asked 


Exemption from Passport Re- 
quirements and Use of Iden- 
tification Cards Urged. 


Denmark: Reduction of 50 per cent for 
ordinary or urgent Press conversations. 

Estonia: Reduction of 50 per cent 
for Press conversations. | 

Finland: Reduction of per cent 
during the day, and 50 per cent during 


25 


; ‘| the night. 
attention had not been drawn during this 


Germany: Urgent Press conversations 
are charged the ordinary priate conver- 


| sations rate. 


Reduction of 87.5 per cent. 
Reduction of 75 per cent 
between 7 p. m. and 8 a. m. 
Latvia: Reduction of 50 per cent. 
Lithuania: Reduction of 50 per cent. 
Norway: Reduction of 50 per cent dur- 
ing the night for ordinary and urgent 


Greece: 
Hungary: 


a | conversations. 
for Au- 

It appointed Lord | 
Burnham as President and laid down the | 


Poland: Reduction 
from 6 p. m. to 9 a. m. 

Rumania: Reduction of 50 per cent 
from 1 p. m. to 2 p. m. and from 6 p. m. 
to 8 a. m. 

The Committee of News Agencies pro- 
posed the establishment of an urgent 


of 50 per cent 


one and one-half times the ordinary rates. 
This rate would be applied to both na- 
tional and international traffig, and 
urgent Press telephone conversations 
would rank in order of priority immedi- 
ately after Government conversations 
and before ordinary private communica- | 
tions. : 

The Director of the Polish Press Bu- 
reau, in his reply to the questionnaire of 
the Committee of Directors of Press Bu- 
reaux, announced that the postal and tele- 
graph services of his country were ready 





| to adopt a reduction of 50 per cent for 


international telephone conversations if | 
other countries agreed. 

From this preparatory work the fol- 
lowing considerations, therefore, arose: 
The establishment for international con- | 
versations: 

(1) Of a reduction of 50 per cent on 
curent rates, with priority for Press 
communications over ordinary private | 
conversations. 

(2) Of a reduction of 50 per cent on 
urgent rates, with priority for urgent | 
Press communications over urgent pri- 
vate conversations. 

The Committee of News Agencies 
points out in its report that in certain 


tional telephone communications in ac- 
cordance with the existing international 





| rate is greater than what would result 


from adding the national rates of the | 
countries through which the communica- 

tion passes. Thus, for instance, a call | 
from Geneva to Berlin might be more ex- | 


| pensive than a call from Geneva to Loer- 


rach and from’ Loerrach to Berlin. 

t was the opinion of the Committee | 
that a readjustment of tariffs in these | 
special cases was deisrable. 

For the purpose of international com- | 
munications, before the new regulations 
(revised at Paris in 1925) came into 
force, the telephone services of certain 
States had concluded bilateral agree- 
ments granting to tie Press of their re- 
spectiev countries the same facilities as | 
those already existing in their internal 
services. 

An agreement of this sort existed | 
notably between Austria, Hungary, the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes and Poland. The bringing into | 
force of the International Regulations of 
1925 had the effect of abolishing these 
Press arrangements, which enjoyed a re- 
duction of rates and priority during cer- 
tain hours. 

The Austrian journalists consider the 
abolition of these facilities exceedingly 
harmful to the Press, both from a mate- 
rial and moral point of view, and urge 
the reestablishment of certain special } 
communications between these countries. | 

At the present time the Press is under 
the general regime established by the 
regulation of 1925, which provides for a 
reduction during the hours of light traf- 
fic (in most cases between 9 p. m. and 8 
a. m.). The Austrian Press Bureau 
points out, however, that for telephonic 
conversations with Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia during the hours of light traffic 





nary Press conversations have priority 
over ordinary private conversations, and | 
that urgent Press conversations have 
priority over urgent private conversa- 
tions. 


To be continued in the issue of 
August 15. 


Million Dollars Donated 
For Clinic at University 


A recent gift of $1,000,000 assures 
the establishment at the University of 
Chicago of a modern university clinic 
similar to those maintained in the great 
medical centers of Vienna and Berlin, the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, stated orally on August 12. 
The funds were received through the | 
Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for | 
Children, of Chicago, it was said. 

According to the Bureau, the gift 
gives the university three great hos- 
approximately $1,- 
000,000, and enables the university as a 
part of its medical program to provide 
the most modern treatment for children. 
It also makes possible, the Bureau stated, 
provisions for intensive research into the 
causes, prevention and treatment of dis- 
eases peculiar to children. 





Two Senators to Attend 
Trade Conference in Brazil 





Senators Joseph T. Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, and Jesse H. Metcalf | 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, will attend the | 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Com- 
mercial Union in Rio de Janeiro in Sep- 
tember, according to an oral statement | 


| types of disease. 


| surgical 


| are 


Medical Education 
Of Present Found to 
Be More Thorough 


Longer Preparation Said to 
Be Required Because of 
Advance of Science. 


Training Is ‘Outlined 


Greater Skill Held to Be Essen- 
tial on Part of 
Practitioner. 


Highly technical methods of treatment 
of the sick make it essential today that 
medical education be much more thor- 
ough and extend over a greater period 
of time than in previous years, says the 
Secretary of the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. N. P. Colwell, 
in a statement just made public by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 

Modern science has brought forth 
serums, vaccines, the Rontgen-ray, ra- 
dium and other discoveries valuable in 
treatment and diagnosis which are highly 
efficient if administered by specialists, 
but which “may cause great havoc if 
given by ignorant or unskilled practi- 
tioners,” Dr. Colwell said. He explained 
that medical graduates of 30 years or 
more ago could do little harm even 
though poorly trained, because their 
methods were more simple and less dan- 
gerous. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Fortunately for the public the methods 
of treatment 25 or more years ago were 
more simple and less dangerous than 
now. With the greatly extended knowl- 


| edge regarding the causes and progress 


of diseases, more highly technical meth- 
ods are now employed in treatment— 


| methods that are highly efficient if ad- 


ministered by expert hands. 
Training Outlined. 
Present-day Medical Course—For the 


therefore, a student after graduating 


| from the high school is required to com- 


plete seven years of higher collegiate 


| and professional training before he is 


considered a competent physician. The 
first two years of work are spent in an 
accredited college of arts and sciences, 
where a knowledge of the basic premedi- 
cal sciences—physies, chemistry, and bi- 
ology—is obtained. Then the four years 
in a medical school include instruction 
in sciences dealing with the normal and 
abnormal structures and functions of the 
body; the methods of determining 


| whether or not disease is present, and, 


if present, what disease it is. He learns 


| also about the various forms of treat- 


ment, so he can select the one best fit- 
ting the needs of the patient. Follow- 
ing his four years of medical work, the 
student further continues his work with 
patients as an interne in a hospital, so 
that before entering private practice he 


| will have developed the knowledge and 


skill necessary for success in the pro- 
fession which he has selected for his life 


| work. 


Advanced Courses for Specialization— 
The complete course for general prac- 
titioners of medicine is rounded out 


| therefore by a year devoted to a rotating 


interne service in a general hospital in 
which he obtains experience’ in both 
medicine and surgery. 
terne service has now come to be looked 
on also as the basis for the two or more 
years of advanced instruction necessary 
if the physician intends to practice a 
specialty. 
Curriculum Revised. 

An Improved Curriculum—lIn the reor- 
ganization of medical education, from a 
simple program of “lectures” there de- 
veloped a medical curriculum that soon 
became overcrowded. This curriculum 
has been considerably revised, but among 


| the subjects are many which deal with | 


rare and complicated forms of disease. 
These occupy much time which the stu- 
dent can devote better to the study of 
general principles and to more common 
These more technical 
subjects are being transferred to the 


| graduate medical schools, where they can 
be studied later by physicians preparing | 


for specialization. 
During the past several years, after 
careful investigation, a list has been 


| prepared of 41 approved graduaté medi- 


cal schools in which increased knowl- 


| edge and skill can be obtained in the 
| medical specialties. 


After investigations 
by committees’ made up of specialists, 
it has been recommended that a physi- 
cian intending to practice as a specialist, 
in addition to graduation from a medical 
school and the completion of an intern- 


| ship in a general hospital, should take at 


least two or three years of additional 


| training in his chosen field. 


Residencies in the Specialties—The 
most common means of securing higher 
training leading to specialization is 
through two or three additional years 
spent in the large hospitals. In these 


| institutions the practice has been devel- 
oped of selecting from among the in- | 


ternes those who show special aptitude 


| to serve as house physicians or house 


surgeons. Their work, indeed, may be 
further limited to narrower medical or 
specialties, such as children’s 


diseases; internal medicine; eye, ear, 


nose, and throat; obstetrics; ete. } While | 


in the hospital these are referred to as 


“residents,” and each year, as they at- | 
tain greater skill, their responsibilities | 
increasing stipends | 
In a still incomplete: | 


been | 


extended, and 
are usually paid. 


investigation, 284 hospitals have 


listed as providing acceptable residencies | 


in the special fields. 
by the 
gust 12. 

After the meetings at Rio de Janeiro, 
Senator Robinson expects to visit Argen- 
tina and some other Latin American 


Pan American Union on Au- 


| countries, it was stated. 
and Metcalf will | 


Senators Robinson 
sail on the ship “American Legion” on 


August 13, the same steamer on which | 


the newly appointed American Ambassa- 


dor to Argentina, Robert Woods Bliss, | 
| will embark to his new post at Buenos 


Aires. 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WittHOUT COMMENT 





Award Made Against Mexican Government 
On Account of Killing of American Citizen 


General Claims Commission 


Finds Proper Steps Were 


' Not Taken to Prosecute and Punish Guilty. 


An award on the account of the death 
of an American citizen who was killed 
by Mexicans while he was engaged in 
the construction of a road in Mexico has 
been made by the General Claims Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico. 

The opinion, rendered July 23, 1927, 
shows that Mexico was sufficiently dili- 
gent under the circumstances in pro- 
viding a guard for the deceased prior 
to the time that he was killed. The 
award of $9,000 is made on the ground 
that proper steps were not taken to se- 
cure the prosecution and punishment of 
the guilty parties. 

The case in which the award is made 
is that of the United States of America, 
on behalf of George David Richards, 
Claimant, v. The United Mexican States, 
Docket No, 22. Stanley H. Udy was coun- 
sel for the United States and Francisco 
A. Ursua for Mexico. Fernandez Mac- 
Gregor, Commissioner, rendered the 
opinion. 


Escort Was Provided 
By Mexican Government 


The full text of the opinion follows: 

1. This claim is presented by the 
United States of America against the 
United Mexican States demanding from 
the latter,#in behalf of George David 
Richards, an American citizen, an in- 
demnization for damages suffered on ac- 
count of the death of his father, David 
Emile Richards, also an American citi- 
zen, who was engaged in superintending 
the construction of a road in the vicinity 
of Merba Santa, near Chivela, State of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, and who was killed on 
August 26, 1921, under the circumstances 
hereinafter related: 

It seems that there had been difficul- 
ties between certain occupants of the 
land of the Chivela Estate and its own- 
ers, on account of certain taxes that the 
latter were endeavoring to collect from 
the former; the Mexican Government, 
upon request, had granted an escort of 


safe care of sick and injured people, | hree soldiers for the protectior of Rich 


ards, two of whom were accompanying 
him on horse-back at the time of the 
events, and upon reaching a point located 
several kilometers‘from the Yerba Santa, 
he was ambushed by several men who 





This year of in- | 


fired on him two shots, which wounded 
him in the upper right arm and in the 
right thigh. 

It seems that the soldiers, believing 
that Richards was dead, left him and 
went to notify their superior, who was 
the second lieutenant of a detachment of 
soldiers garrisoned in the ranch-house; 
the Lieutenant proceeded to the place 
where the attempt had been committed, 
and found only the body of Richards with 
the wounds mentioned, without the ap- 
pearance of having been robbed. 

The claimant Government alleges that 
the Mexican Government is responsible 
for the failure to afford adequate pro- 
tection to Richards notwithstanding it 
knew the conditions of insecurity which 
prevailed in that region, shown by the 
fact that some other American and an- 
other foreigner had been killed two years 
before in that region, and for the failure 
to apprehend and punish adequately the 
guilty parties, although their names were 
known through a letter which the de- 
ceased had written during his life to a 


| friend called Hart, an American citizen, 


owner of the estate, expressing to him 
the fear of being murdered by order of 
certain individuals whose names he gave. 


Proper Protective Measures 


| Found to Have Been Taken 


2. With respect to the alleged lack 
of protection, it is proven, of course, 
that the Mexican Government had en- 
deavored to safeguard the life of Rich- 
ards, even placing at his disposal a 
special guard, which Richards himself 
reduced, making his trip with only two 
soldiers; it does not seem that anything 
else could be done, in view of the cir- 
cumstances; it is further proven that 
the military authorities had  detach- 
ments in that region with the object 
of keeping order. 

Attacks on the lives and property 
of individuals cannot be prevented 
many times, unfortunately, even by 
using the most efficacious preventive 
measures, and it seems that the fact, 
that other foreigners should have been 
killed there two years before, does not 
sufficiently prove a state of disorder 
which would require special measures. 
It is also proven that, at the request 
of Hart, Richards’ friend, the former 
was furnished a detachment the serv- 
ices of which were satisfactory. There- 
fore, the allegation of lack of protec- 
tion cannot be made: a ground for the 
present claim. 

3. With regard to the failure to ap- 
prehend and punish the guilty parties, 
the following is established in the rec- 
ord: due to the request of either the 
American Consul or Richards’ friends, 
or due to the report rendered by the 
lieutenant who proceeded at once to 
the scene of the events, an investigation 
was initiated in the Mixed Court of 
First Instance of the District of Juchi- 
tan, Oaxaca. 

It appears that the decree docketing 
the case was issued on August 28, that 
is, two days after the murder was com- 





mitted; on September 3, orders were 
| issued for the apprehension of Alejan- 
dro Jimenez, Dionisio Carrasco, Mariano 
' Mendoza and Mariano Lopez, presum- 


cording to the letter which Richards 
wrote to Hart; on September 4 a de- 
cree was issued for the formal imprison- 
ment of said men, who had already been 
arrested, the corpus delicti having also 
| been proven with the autopsy made on 
the corpse of the deceased and with the 
testimony of several witnesses, includ- 
| ing Hart. 

| Unexplainable Delays 


In Prosecution Occurred 

The same decree contained orders for 
the apprehension of Apolinar Carrasco 
and Oton Valazquez, who were consid- 
ered also involved in the crime, but 
' it seems that neither of these two men 
was found or arrested. 
| Jt is presumable that the proceedings 
| may have continued until March 17, 1922, 


ably guilty of the crime committed, ac- | 


on which date the Judge issued an order 
releasing the men detained, basing his 


action in that they had proven an alibi 
by showing that they were not and could 
not be in the place of crime, since they 
were in different and very distant places; 
on March 22, 1922, the Prosecuting At- 
torney filed an appeal against such de- 
cree, but the Judge did not admit said 
appeal until March 2, 1925; the same 
Prosecuting Attorney, on March 4, 1925, 
requested the apprehension of the ac- 
cused, Velazquez and Carrasco, who had 
not been arrested up to that date; the 
case on appeal went to the Court of Ap- 
peals on March 19, 1925. 


The latter dictated its decision on ap- 
peal on August 1, 1925, revoking the 


decree which was issued by the lower | 


court and which released the accused, 
and ordering them again confined in jail, 
the prosecution to be continued, basing 
itself on the fact that the testimony of 
the witnesses who helped to prove the 
alibi looked false and, specially, on the 
fact that the four accused could have 
been the intellectual authors of the crime 
and not its material authors only. There 
is no evidence showing that this appre- 
hension may have been effected or that 
the prosecution may have been continued 
in any manner, it appearing only that a 
District Judge, probably in an “amparo” 
filed by the accused before him, granted 
a temporary injunction against the act 
complained of (probably that of re-ap- 
prehension), under date of August 15, 
1925. 

4. According to the foregoing facts, no 
irregularities appear in the procedure, 
which may amount to a deficiency and, 
therefore, carry international responsi- 
bility, until the time when the Prose- 
cuting Attorney appealed from the de- 
cree which released the accused (March 
20, 1922). From then on, there oceur 
unexplainable delays, the first being that 
of the appeal having been admitted only 


almost three years afterwards (March | 


2, 1925); the Court of Appeals revoked 
the decree of liberty and ordered the re- 
apprehension of the accused on August 
1, 1925, but Mexico has not presented 
any evidence of the continuation of the 
prosecution, or of their having been 
finally judged. More than six years, 
then, have elapsed without the judgment 
of the parties presumably responsible 
for Richards’ death, and it appears that 
the delays have no excuse, for which 
reason Mexico is clearly liable on this 
ground. 


Award of $9,000 Made 
Against Mexican Government 


5. The Government of Mexico alleged 
that at the time when the United States 
presented the claim, that is, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1924, no claim had accrued, be- 
cause the proceedings had been regular 
up to then, and there was, for that rea- 
son, no damage for which claim could be 
made, in view of the fact that the defi- 
ciencies, if there be such, did not become 
apparent until April 13, 1925. 


I believe that this argument should 
not be taken into consideration, because 
the appeal of the Prosecuting Attorney, 
filed on March 22, 1922, should have been 
decided shortly thereafter and it was not, 
the supposed delinquents having re- 
mained free since then, and because there 
is the fact that two of them, Velazquez 
and Carrazco, were never apprehended. 
The subsequent delays are incorporated 
into those which existed at the time of 
filing this claim. 

6. The Government of Mexico also al- 
leged that the present claim did not ac- 
crue prior to September 8, 1923, the date 
on which the two contracting parties in 
this arbitration concluded their general 


claims convention, and that, therefore, it | 
was erroneously filed under Article VI, | 


instead of under Article VII, of said 
treaty. For the reasons stated under 
paragraph 5, there would seem no doubt 
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Section of Highway 
From Ulm to Vienna 
To Be Constructed 


Road Between Munich and 
Passau Proposed as Part of 
European Boulevard. 


Distance Is Shortened 


Bavaria Undertakes Work With- 
in Borders and Austria 
Considers Project. 


An Ulm-to-Vienna highway is being 
contemplated, it is reported in advices 
from the Trade Commissioner at Berlin, 
Theodore Pilger, to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text of the trade advices fol- 

lows: 
. A proposal to construct a highway 
from Munich, the capital of Bayaria, 
northeastward to Passau, on the Aus- 
trian border, has aroused much interest 
in Germany. The road contemplated is 
part of an extensive European highway 
running from Ulm via Munich, Passau 
and Lins to Vienna, Austria. Negoti- 
ations are under way in Austria to build 
a corresponding road between Passau 
and Vienna. 

Traffic between the two cities is now 
taken care of by two roads; the northern, 
via Landshut and Plattling, and the 
southern, via Alt-Oetting and Eggen- 
felden. Each of these roads is from 180 


! to 190 kilometers long and each has traf- 


fic of about 160 automotive vehicles per 
day, traveling in each direction. 

The new road will shorten the distance 
to 153 kilometers, of which the 110 kilo- 
meters between Erding (near the Munich 
end) and Vilshofen (toward the Passau 
end) will be new construction. Existing 
roads from Munich to Erding and from 
| Vishofen to Passau will make up the re- 
maining 43 kilometers and will be 
widened and modernized. 


Station KMA Is Given Praise 
In Letters and Not Criticism 


In the issue of August 12, recounting 
| the hearing before the Federal Radio 
Commission in the case of the Station 
KMA of Shenandoah, Iowa, Earl May, 
president of the May Seed & Nursey 
Company, operators of the station 
was quoted as saying “some 550,- 
000 letters of condemnation were re- 
ceived by the station” last year. This 
was a typographical error. Mr. May did 
say that some 550,000 letters of com- 
mendation were received. 

sek in lcm ads 
to the signing of the general claims con- 
vention. 

7. In view of the above considerations, 
I believe that the Government of the 
United Mexican States must pay to the 
Government of the United States of 
America, on behalf of George David 
Richards, the sum of $9,000 without in- 
terest. 

Van Vollenhoven, presiding Commis- 
sioner: I concur in Commissioner 
Fernandez MacGregor’s opinion. 

Nielsen, Commissioner: I concur with 
Commissioner MacGregor’s conclusion as 
to liability on the part of Mexico in this 
case. In my opinion it is clear that 
proper steps were not taken to appre- 
hend and punish persons guilty of the 
murder of David Emile Richards. 

Decision: The Commission decides 
that the Government of the United Mex- 
ican States is obliged to pay to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of George David Richards, 
$9,000 without interest. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 23rd 
day of July, 1927% C. van Vollenhoven, 
Presiding Commissioner; Fred K. Niel- 
sen, Commissioner; G. Fernandez Mac- 
Gregor, Commissioner. 
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To Press Resolution 
For Utility Inquiry 


Request for Investigation to 
Be Reintroduced in Sev- 
entieth Congress. 


Says Law Is Defied 


Growth aon Caplialention Are 
Main Points on Which In- 
formation Is Sought. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of this subject in the writings of Prof. 


William Z. Ripley of Harvard, and con- | 


tinued: 
“The tendency toward centralization in 
industry is particularly noticeable in 


the field of public utilities where are ex- | 


hibited as well many, if not all, of the 

vices of corporate organization and man- 

agement, to which attention is so point- 

edly directed by the writer referred to. 
Growth of Industry. 

“The growth of the industry in ques- 
tion has been phenomenal. 
revenues from the sale of electrical 
. energy have risen from $336,950,000 in 
1914 to $1,470,000,000 in 1925, over 300 
per cent, and the energy developed from 


13,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours to 59,000,- | 


000,000 kilowatt-hours, about 450 per 
cent. . The light and power industry 
has, it is asserted, an invested capital 
of $8,400,000,000. The financing done by 


public utilities in the year 1925, which | 


drew for power on natural and artificial 
gas as well as electrical energy from 
other sources, amounted to nearly $1,- 
500,000,000, 
in that year a sum greater 
new capital attracted by the railroads, 
steel, copper, automobiles, rubber, ship- 
ping, and oil combined. New capital 
went into the business in 1923 
amount, in round numbers of $250,000,- 
000; in 1924, of $496,000,000; in 1925, 


of $520,000,000; and in 1926, of $464,- | 


000,000. 


“In 1926 the light and power indus- | 
in kilowatt- | 
hours 12.4 in excess of that_sold in 1925, | 
more reve- | 
There has been a 74 per cent in- | 
sold | 


try sold energy measured 


and received 11.4 per cent 
nue. 
crease in 
since 1925. 


the amount of energy 


New Operating Companies. 
“Very naturally this expansion of the 


business has been attended with the or- | 


ganization of many new operating com- 
panies, with refinancing to meet the en- 
larged demands, and opening opportuni- 
ties, 
solidation of going concerns 
holding companies, or by the 
tion by operating companies of some 
or all of the stock of others, or through 
the direct purchase of properties in op- 
eration. Almost invariably such ven- 
tures are accompanied with the issuance 
of securities of one kind or 
usually of several kinds, stocks—com- 
mon and preferred—not infrequently 
more than one variety of each—bonds 
and debentures that are offered to the 
investing public and in sums staggering 
in amount absorbed es 


through 


“IT am not prepared to offer any sug- | 


gestions as to what ought to be done by 
the Congress or by anyone, in view of 
the conditions scarcely to be con- 
troverted. Nor am I prepared to assert 


that anything can be done except in so | 


far as the business under consideration 
is interstate in character. 
spect the power of Congress is in- 
dubitable and perhaps ought to be ex- 
ercised, in view of the fact that the Su- 


preme Court has held that in the case | 


of gas or electrical energy produced in 
one State *and passed into another 
neither State has any power to fix rates 
or otherwise to regulate the traffic. It 
has, indeed, held that rates charged con- 


sumers may be established or regulates | 


by the State of consumption, though 
the gas or energy as the case may be, is 
brought by the distributing company 
from another State; but the effect of 
that decision is easily obviated by the 
organization of a distributing company 
to which the producing company sells 
its product originating in another Siate. 
[t is offered that the situation so avising 
may 
commissions of the States concerned, 
but assurance is lacking that they will 
in all cases come to an agreement, and 
even then the transmitting 
would be under no obligation to observe 
any order thus made in the absence of 
Congressional legislation sanctioning 
that method of regulating interstate 
. trade. 
Output of Companies. 

“That feature is not of 
pressing importance only about 5 per 
rént of the output of the utility com- 


panies passing in interstate commerce, | 


but the quantity is increasing and pro- 
vision perhaps should be made for the 
resolution of controversies of very consid- 
rrable consequence sure to arise. 
holding company, though it exercises 
tupervision and control over subsidiaries 
pperating in half of the States of the 
Union, is not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Not being public utilities, the 
securities issued by them are in most 
States not subject to control by the local 
regulatory authorities. But -being na- 
tion-wide, it may be said, in their activi- 
ties, Congress may very properly 
quite into thei’ organization and their 
»perations with a view to determining 
whether it may, as well as whether it 
thould, attempt any regulation of the 


yusiness they conduct, having in mind ' 
he interests of the consumer on the one | 


1and and the investor on the other. 

“If the investigation contemplated by 
ihe resolution is ordered the committee 
tonducting it should not only develop the 
tacts, knowledge of which is essential 
io any action, but should from all reli- 
ible and well-informed sources enlist 
*xpressions as to what action should be 
taken.’ That some such study ought to 
se prosecuted with a view to ridding 
he industry of abuse quite generally 
secknowledged to. exist is recognized in 
pusiness circles,” 


The gross | 


and there was invested in it | 
than the | 


to the | 


and conspicuously with the con- | 


acquisi- | 


another, | 


In that re- | 


be met by the joint acting of the | 


company | 


immediate , 


The | 


in- | 
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Senator Walsh Plans ; ised i 10 Li at 


Form of Code Devised to Promote Safety 
Of Workmen in Operating Rubber Mills 


Bureau of Standards and Department of Labor Collabo- 
rate With Private Interests In Preparing Model. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


health. In cases of practical difficulty 
or unnecessary hardship, the enforcing 
officers or body may grant exceptions 
from the literal requirements of this 
code, or permit the use —* other devices 
or methods, but only when it is clearly 
evident the equivalent protection is 
thereby secured. 

Laboratory equipment varies so much 
from manufacturing equipment in size, 
speeds, and heights that exceptions may 
be made from requirements indicated in 
this code, provided @yuivalent protection 
is given. 

This code does not apply to the in- 
ternal type mixer, 
| ticator, except in so far as there may 
be exposed in-running rolls attached on 
used in connection with this type of 
equipment. 

[Note.—-To secure the uniform 
plication of this code, enforcing officers 


| disputed points to consult the Committee 
which formulated it—-the Committee on 
Safety Code for Rubber Machinery, in 
| care of American Engineering Standards 
Committee, 29 West 839th Street, New 
York City.] 

Definition of Terms 

Used in Safety Code 

Definitions: 

The word “shall” is to be understood as 
mandatory and the word “should” as 
advisory. 

The word “approval” means approved 
by the authority having jurisdiction.) 

The word “bite” means the point of 
meeting between any two in-running 
rolls, 

The term “mill” shall mean machifes 
with rolls used in the breaking down, 
| cracking, washing, grating, mixing, re- 
fining, and warming of rubber or rubber 
compounds. 

The term “calender” shall mean ma- 
chines with rolls used for frictioning, 
sheeting, coating, and spreading of rub- 
ber or rubber compounds. 

Part 1—New and existing 
tions: 

Rule 100. New installations. After 
the date on which this code becomes ef- 
fective, all new installations shall be in 
conformity with the intent and purpose 
of this code. 

Rule 101. Existing installations. 
existing installations within a period of 
| three years from the date this code be- 
comes effective shall be made to comply 
with the intent and purpose of these re- 


characteristics of the drive and the gen- 
eral characteristics of the plant layout. 

[Note.—It is the purpose of rule 101 
to recognize the difficulty of bringing 
existing installations up to the full in- 
tent and purpose of this code without 
| incurring an expense inconsistent with 
the results obtained.] 

Rule 102. Reference to other codes. 
(a) Lighting—Rubber mills and calen- 
ders should be so located with respect 





light that light of sufficient inte:tsity 
| will fall on the work; direct or reflected 
glare and shadows, including moving 
shadows, should be avoided. 

[Note.—For specific requirements see 
Code of Lighting for Factories, Mills, 
and Other Work Places (American stand- 
ard), obtainable from the American 
Engineering Standards 


ciety, both of 29 West 

Street, New York City] 
(b) Belt, pulley, gear, and 

guards.—All belts, pulleys, gears, shafts, 


Thirty-ninth 





and other moving’ parts shall be guarded | 


as- required by the Safety Code for 
Mechanical Power-Transmission Appara- 
tus (American standard), 
from the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, of 29 West 


cordance with the State laws of the par- 
ticular operating States. 
(c) Switches and other electrical ap- 
| paratus.—All switches and other electri- 
cal apparatus shall be of a type or 
| guarded as required by the National 


Electrical Safety Code (American stand- | 


i ard), issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
or in accordance with the State laws of 

| the particuiar operating States. 
General: 

Rule 103. Mill-roll height. 
should be installed so that the top of 

, the front roll is not less than forty-six 


| (46) inches above the working floor level | 
operator | 


or platform on which the 

stands, irrespective of the size of the 

mill. 

Safety-Trip Controls 

_ And Quick-Stop Facilities 
Safety-trip controls and quick-stop fa- 

cilities: 
Rule 110. 

(a) A safety-trip rod or tight-wire cable 


| front and back of all mills, extending the 
| length of the face of the rolls. It shall 
operate sensitively if it is pushed or if 
it is pulled. 
(b) The normal location of the 
{ trip rod over the front roll shall be two 
(2) inches to four (4) inches in from 


Safety-trip control—Mills. | 


for each individual mill shall be provided | tive of the sine of the rolls, shall be | 


| stopped within a distance when measured 


washer, and mas- ; 


ap- | 


! ave urged before rendering decisions on | 


installa- | 


All | 


quirements consistent with the physical | 


to sources of both natural and artificial | 
| Mills: 


Committee and | 
from the Illuminating Engineering So- | 


shaft | 


obtainable |! 


Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City, or in ac- | 


| roll over 


All mills | 


| electrically 


| the safety control. 


| empty 





| and 





| lustration: 


safety- | 


the bite of the rolls is screened with 
heavy three (3) inch by three (3) inch 


mesh of not less than No. 8 gauge wire | 


and the trough and the screen are made 
a permanent part of the machines and 
are so designed with regard to openings 
therein that it is impossible for an oper- 
ator’s hand, intentionally or otherwise, 
to come in contact with the bite of the 
rolls. 

(b) In dry grinding processes similar in 
character to the above and where the 
machine is fed through a long trough— 
as, for 
level—the foregoing rules 110 to 112, in- 
clusive, will not apply, provided the 


instance, from an upper floor | 


trough is so designed and is of such a ! 


character that it is impossible for an 
operator in any manner to come in con- 
tact with the bite of the rolls, 

Rule 120. Safety-trip control—Calen- 
ders. (a) A safety-trip rod or a tight- 
wire cable shall be provided across the 
front and the back of all calenders, ex- 


; tending the length of face of rolls, to 


operate sensitively if it is pushed or if it 
is pulled. This rod shall be at a height 
not more than sixty-nine (69) inches 
above the working floor level or platform 
on which the operator stands and shall 
be within easy reach, with provision 
made for adjustment either up or down 
of three (3) inches in each direction. 


(b) On each side of all calenders and 
near both ends of the face of the roll 
there shall be a vertical tight-wire cable 
connecting with the bar tipping mechan- 
ism at the top and fastened to the frame 
within twelve (12) inches of the floor. 
These cables should be positioned at a 
distance of not more than twelve (12) 
inches from the face of the roll and at 
a distance of not less than one (1) inch 
from calender frame. 

Rule 121. At the bite of in-running 
rolls where sheeting, duck, or other 
fabric is fed, a barrier should be placed 
across the full length of the face of the 


| rolls so designed and applied that the 
fingers can not come in con- | 


operator’s 
tact with the bite. 


Measurements to Fix 
Distance of Travel 

Determination of Distance of Travel: 

Rule 130. (a) Measurements on mill 
shall be taken on the front roll; measure- 
ments on calender shall be taken on the 
drive roll. All measurements shall be 
taken under normal operating conditions, 
with rolls running idle. 

(b) An approved instrument consist- 
ing of a pen or pencil or equivalent, 
or mechanically operated, 
shall be used in measuring distances 
traveled. This instrument shall be so de- 


signed and attached that the pen or | 


pencil will come in contact with a strip of 


| paper coincidently with the tripping of | 
The strip of paper | 
shall be wrapped around the outside of | 


the mill or calender roll. 
Stopping Limits—Individually Driven 


Rule 131. (a) Every mill having a 
diameter of the front roll up to and in- 


at any speed shall be stopped within a 
distance of not more than 10 inches’ 
travel after the safety is tripped. 

(b) Every mill having a diameter of 
the front roll over 164% inches and up to 
and including 221 
at any speed shall be stopped 
within a distance of not more than 15 
inches’ travel after the safety is tripped. 

(ec) Every mill having a diameter of 





}-River and cause great disasters. 
| late flood, which corcered an area of | 
| late flood, 


length of the finest land of the South, | 


| cluding 1614 inches and running empty | 


| Hull (Rep.) of Peoria, Ill., 
dressed the Rotary Club of Rapid City. | 


Five Radio Licenses 


Issued for Planes on 


<i. | 
Transoceanic Trips 
| 


Four of Aircraft to Try 
Flights Over Pacifie and 
One Over Atlantic. 


Letters Are Assigned | 


Code Signals to Be Sent Out | 
on Ship Call and S OS 
Channel. 


Five short-term radio licenses have 


| 
just been issued by the Federal Radio , 
the use of | 


Commission to authorize 
portable broadcasting sets in aircraft 
intended for projected trans-oceanic | 
flights. Four _were granted to the own- 
ers of planes entered in the Dole flight 
to Honolulu, and the other covers the 


apparatus installed in the plane intended , 


for the New York-to-Rome flight. 
Authority to use the following call 
letters was granted these planes in the 
Pacific flight: 
KRK—Plane No. 
Goddard. 
KWws— 
Hearst. 
KOE—“Oklahoma,” B. H. Griffin. 
KGGA—Pabco Pacific Flier, 
Kaufman, Inc. 


5074, Norman A. 


“The Golden Eagle,’’ George 


The plane on the Atlantic Flight is | 


“Old Glory,” sponsored by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, publisher, which is to be 
piloted to Rome by Lloyd Bertaud. Its 
call letter assignment was WRHP., 

All of the planes will broadcast code 
signals on the 600-meter ship call and 
SOS channel, it was stated at the De- 
partment of Commerce, so that ship ra- 
dio men will almost constantly stand by 
for the aviators’ signals. Station KGGA 
also will broadcast on a short wave of 
23.1 meters, while the “Old Glory” plane 
will also use- the 800-meter channel. 


Appropriation Urged 


For Flood Control 


| Representative W. E. Hull | 


Tells Rotary Club of Rapid 
City of Recent Loss. 
- en 
[By Telegraph.] 
EXECUTIVE OFFIcEs, RAPip Cry, S. D., 


August 12.—Representative William E. 
today ad- 


“The Mississippi River now drains the 


| natural waters from all the basins be- 


tween the. Rocky and Allegheny moun- 
tains,” he said. “It is competent to do 
this. 

“Unnatural floods, when they come 
as the one that has just occurred, will 
overflow 


which covered an area of 
devasted more than enough 
to furnish the funds to contic! 
sissippi River twice over. 

“That is a condition that should never 


property 


| be allowed to occur again because no 


inches and running | 


matier what it would cost in money fur- 
nished by the Government of the United 
States, that money will be well spent. 


; The people living in this local area are 
| under stress and the dangers of the loss 
| of property and life are so great that 


the front roll over 22% inches and up to | 


including 26 inches and running 
empty at any speed 
within a distance of not more than 18 
inches’ travel after the safety is tripped. 

Rules 132. (a) Mills driven in groups 


shall be stopped | 


| a chance to make their own living. 


of two or more and having a diameter | 


of the front roll up to and including 


16% inches and running empty at any | 


speed shall be stopped within a distance 
of not more than 18 inches’ travel after 
the safety is tripped. 


(b) Mills driven in groups of two or | 
more and having a diameter of the front | 


164% 


991 


inches and up to and in- 
cluding inches and running empty 
at any speed shall be stopped within a 
distance of not more than 24 inches’ 
travel after the safety is tripped. 

(c) Mills driven in groups of two or 
more and having a diameter of the front 
roll over 22% inches and up to and in- 


tance of not more than 36 inches’ travel 
after the safety is tripped. 


| Stopping Limits 
| For Calendars Proposed 


Stopping Limits—Individually and 
Group Driven Calenders: 


Rule 135. Every calender, irrespec- 


at the maximum peripheral speed. II- 
Suppose the roll is going at 
125 feet per minute, then we note the 


| stopping distance should not be more 
| than 30 inches. 


the edge of the front roll and not more } 


| than sixty-nine (69) inches above the 
' working floor level on which the oper- 
ator stands, with provision made for ad- 
justment of three (3) inches either up 
! or down. (Sce illustration No. 1.) 


trip rod at the 
two (2) inches to four (4) inches in from 
the edge of the back roll and shall be in 
the 
trip bar over the front roll, and the 
| be the same. 
Rule 111. The fixed center rod or tie 
running the length of the roll, some- 
times used for construction purposes, 
shall be omiited. 
Rule 112. The locations of safety trips 
apply to all sizes of mills. 
| tule 13. Dry gyinding. (a) In dry 
| grinding and in mixing processes, where 

the material is shoveled into a trough 
| over the bite of the rolls, the foregoing 
| rules 110 to 112, inelusive, will not apply, 


provided the throat of the trough over 


length of the lever from fulerum shall | 


Calenders the drive roll of which 
travels at a maximum peripheral speed 
of 50 feet per minute or less shall be 


| stopped within a distance of not more 


than 12 


, roll after the safety is tripped. 


(c) The normal location of the safety- 
back of the mill shall be | 


same horizontal plane as the safety- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of mills and calenders 


Speeds above 200 feet per minute 
measured on the drive roll are special 
and require special consideration. 

Operating Rules: 

Rule 150.—Safety stops on mills and 
calenders should be tested daily and ac- 
curate measurements of distance of 
travel shall be taken at least once every 
thirty (30) days. 

Part 2.—Discussion: ? 

It is realized that the quick stopping 
is a very im- 
portant factor in accident prevention in 
that it limits the injury to a worker if 
caught between the rolls. At the present 
time, due to the different type of drives 


variation in the distance that a rol! will 
travel after the safety trip has been 
operated, 


+ on August 11, for fear 


inches measured on the drive ! 


| telegram 


it makes it harzardous to live on the 


lands in the radius that has been lately | 


overflown.” 
“There 


to repair the damage and give the people 
The 
Government should then act quickly in 
repairing tne levees and assisting the 
people of the district in starting 
anew. 

“Deepening of the channel of the Mis- 


sissippi River, creating reservoirs where | 


necessary, increasing the heights and 
width of the levees and building spill- 
wavs are all competent in this case. 
“The Government engineers, assisted 
by civil engineers and business men, 
should meet at Washington and present 


a constructive plan that could be begun | 
at once because it will take 10 years to 


but meas- 
now to start 


complete the entire project, 
ures should be enacted 


s > 2 . | ° or y ‘—L+>» 
cluding 26 inches and running empty at | ¢mergency work. 


| any speed shall be stopped within a dis- 


American Kidnaped 
By Mexican Bandits 


Dispatch of Troops Deferred 
for Fear Captive Would 
Be Killed. 


Mexican troops will not be sent im- 
mediately to the rescue of Robert Ed- 
ward Pirie, an American captured by 
bandits near Vincente Guerrero, Mexico, 
purpsuit would 
resultin death to Mr. Pirie. A report 
on the kidnaping was ‘received by the 
Department of State on August 12, from 
the American Consul at Durango, Ed- 
ward H. Mall. 

Mr. Mall has gone to Vincente to in- 
vestigate. His report, as announced by 
the Department of State, follows in 
full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a 
from Mr. Edward H. Mall, 
American Consul at Durango, Mexico, to 
the effect that he has been informed 
that Robert Pirie, an American citizen, 
was kidnaped by bandits at his ranch, 
La Michilia, near Vincente Guerrero on 
August 11. It is reported that the 
bandits also sacked Mr. Pirie’s house. 

Consul Mall states that he is leaving 


| for Vincente Guerrero to make an investi- 
| gation and will report further immedi- 


| ately upon arrival. 


Mr. Mall states that, 


| while he has notified the local authori- 
and controls for stopping, there is a wide | 


| troops pending a full investigation, 


| 


not to send 
as 
he cealizes that should, troops be sent 
it would add to the danger of Mr. Pirie. 


ties, he has advised them 


Heintz & | 


, 
the banks of the Mississippi | 
This | 


the Mis- | 


should be no hesitancy by the | 
Congress to appropriate sufficient sums 


life ! 
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| Marital Unhappiness i in Pennsylvania 


A scribed Largely te to Child Marr iages 


Legal Decision Authorizes Union of Girls of 12 and Boys 
of 14, Says Children’s Bureau. 


‘ 


Marriage of children under 18 years | nia, these common-law ages having beer 
old is blamed for a large proportion of | fixed by j judicial decision. 


insecure, defective broken and 


unhappy | 


homes in Pennsylvania, according to the | 


results of a survey just issued by the 


| 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 


The age at W hich children are mar- | 


| riageable in Pennsylvania with the con- 
' 
sent of their parents or guardians, it is 


| stated, is 12 years for girls and 14 years | 


In the period of one year, 
survey, there were in 
of the State, 627 mar- 


for boys. 
covered in the 
seven counties 


riages in which one or both parties were | 


under 18 years old. 
The study was 


quest of the Pennsylvania Children’s | 


Commission. The report was written by 
| Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, former executive 
secretary of the Commission. 
Pennsylvania Permits 


Marriage of Children 


undertaken at the re- | 


| were only 16 years old, 


During the year covered by the 
vey, there were in the 


sur- | 
seven counties | 


Control} ling Factors, 
Changing With Time, 
Modify Climates 
| Official of Woke Bureau 


Explains Effects of Sea, 
Rivers and Mountains. 


627 marriages in which one or both par- | 


ties were under 18 years of age. One 
of the bride: was only 12 years of age. 
Ten were under 14 years old, 50 we 
15, 202 were 16, 352 were 17 and 12 were 
18 years or older. 
33 were 17, 164 
were 18 but under 21 and the ages 
the others ranged from 21 to 40 or older. 
The insecure, defective, broken 
unhappy home life which sometimes 
sults where marriage is contracted by 
people too young to understand its re- 
sponsibilities illustrated by many 
cases discovered in the course of the in- 
vestigation and described in the report. 
There was a multiplicity of agencies 
and institutions for the cave of children, 


and 
re- 


1S 


| but little coordination of plan, the report 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


An example of the manner in which 


various States are taking stock of con- | 


ditions and resources in the field of child 

and unsuspected facts which such an in- 
| ventory is apt to reveal is contained in 
' a report on “Child Welfare Conditions 
and Resources in Seven Pennsylvania 
Counties.” 

Undertaken 
Pennsylvania 


at the request of the 
Children’s Commission, 


welfare and of the uneven development | 


| cieties. 


which had’ been appointed “to study all | 


| laws relating to child welfare and to 
suggest revisions and amendments to 
the statutes of Pennsylvania which re- 
late to children, especially those which 
relate to the dependent, defective, 
neglected, incorrigible or illegitimate 
children,” the study made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau covered a group of seven 
counties selected as representative of the 
varying conditions of Pennsylvania life. 
It was the aim of the study to ascer- 


| tain, if possible, the extent to which chil- | 


dren were growing up under conditions 
| Of special hardship and handicap, and 
to find out methods employed by local 
communities and by the State 
mitigate these hardships and remove 
| these handicaps. 
review of the child-welfare resources of 
the counties selected would _ indicate 


to | 


It was hoped that a | 


| whether or not -there was duplication of | 


' 
| effort on the pam of the various agencies, 
| on the one hand, and on the other neglect 


| of opportunity to better the condition of | 


children, 

The counties selected for the study re- 
| flected conditions ordinarily considered 
favorable to a fairly high degree of gen- 
eral well-being in the community. Never- 


theless, the nature and extent of activ- | 


ities to promote family and child welfare 

differed greatly; in some sections these 
| forms of social service were highly de- 
| veloped while in others they were not 
| present at all. 

Many antiquated conditions, such as 
indenturé of dependent children, the 
hearing of child-deélinquency cases 
criminal courts and the care of dependent 
and neglected children in almshouses 
were discovered. Child-labor conditions, 


ures, care of physically and mentally de- 


fective and problem children, and or- | 


| ganized recreation are other 
covered by the report. 
Brides 12 Y ears Old, 


Grooms Aged 14 Yéars 

Not without 
tions resulting from so-called child mar- 
riages, The age at which children are 
Marriageable in Pennsylvania with the 
consent of their parents or guardians is 
12 years for girls and 14 years for boys. 


subjects 


Fruit Quarantined 
In Texas District 


cept by Permit, Extends to 
Nearly All Varieties. 


[Contineed from Page 1.] 
proved fruits which may be shipped un- 


Agriculture. 
Pest to Be Starved Out. 
In announcing the quarantine, Secre- 
tary Jardine said: 
| “In meeting this new 
fruit industries of the Soutthern United 
States, the Department of Agriculture 


all quarantine and control measures are 
based on this idea. An attempt to elimi- 
nate it by starvation is now 
“During the present summer and for 

| a period of about seven months begin- 
can feed or 
propagate are to be destroyed. If this 


fruit on which ihe insects 


ment of fruit from the regulated area 
be 
ef October to 


| proves successful, it is believed, the ship- 
| 


can safely, subject to adjustment, 
| made during the months 


February under inspection and certifica- | 


| tion of the orchards and fruit produced. 
Issuance of permits for shipments will 
| be conditions not only on the general 
maintenance of the host-free-period 

throughout the arca, but the quarantine 
| order also states specifically that the 
| Department will not issue permits, “for 
; the movement of fruit grown in an 
| orchard in which the host-free-period has 
| not been maintained, 

Additional Precautions. 


Additional precautions to protect ship- | 


ment of infested fruit include continuous 
orchard inspections and the immediate 
destruction of all fruit within an orchard 
or district found to be infested, or the 
processing of the fruit in a manner to 

} destroy any insect life, 
The need 


| of the Mexican fruit worm on sale in the 


; markets of the Mexicans towng opposite | 


| the American ports of entry, the insect 
| being a native of Mexico. 


| authorities have been cooperating in the 
attempted eradication measures, 


e 


* | 
in | 


public-health and school-attendance meas- | 


| ME. 2. OB; Dr. 
| branch companies: | 
Wireless Oversea Traffic, Debeg German | 
Traffic Company for Wireless Telgraphy. | 


a | 
interest were the condi- | 


There is no statutory age in Pennsylva- | 


| berg, Director 
| logiske Institut, 


Prohibition of Shipments, Ex- | 


| pij, 
| Oderwald, and 


der permits issued by the Department of | 
|,cast Engineer; 
tom, Traffic Manager 
menace to the | 
FE. 
| is undertaking to eradicate the pest, and | 


in progress. | 


V. 
| ning in March each successive year, all | 


| and Cable Company: 


for the quarantine is said | 
| to have arisen through the natural spread | 


Since the in- | 
; testation appeared in Texas the Mexican 


| and Communication 


shows. And a review of the methods 
employed by the different agencies and 
institutions leaves little room for doubt 
that in parts at least of all the counties 
some children were — suffering from 
markedly adverse conditions. 

In one county there were neither 
children’s institutions nor placement so- 
The one organized effort in be- 
half of children was a humane society 
which had as its primary object the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. In this 
county several instances came to light 
of children who seemed to be living un- 
der extreme hardships. 

In another county, a dairying com- 
munity, an indenture form dating from 
as far back as 1630 was found to be in 
use and 15 children were under indenture 
during the year of this study. Inden- 
ture, however, was definitely abolished 
by the Pennsylvania 
at its last session. 


Specialists to Discuss 
Radiotelegraph Plans 


Total of 17 Companies 
cept Invitations to Attend 
Conference in October. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
China Telegraph Company, Limited; A. 
W. Hibberdine, W. Dover, and in attend- 
ance, P. Eschbaecher. 


Compagnie Francaise des Cables Tele- | 
As- | 
York | 


Augustin Cougnene, 
of their New 


graphiques: 
sistant Director 
Service. 

Compagnie Radio-Maritime: M. 
Dalix, Director. 

Compagnie Generale de Telegraphic 
Sans Fil: Mr. Emil Girardeau, Mr. 
Hoche, Mr. Paul Brenot, Mr. Dalix. 


Deutsche Betriebsgesellschaft fur 
Drahtlose Telegrafie: H. Behner, director. 
Federal Telegraph Company: Ellery 
W. Stone, president, Dr. F. A. Kolster, 
Chief Research Engineer and A. Y. Tuel, 


| General Manager. 
The Great Northern Telegraph Com- | 
pany, Limited; Alf Ussing, vicedirecteur. | 


Gesellschaft fur Drahtlose Telegraphie 
Schapira, Mr. Abrahams; 
Transradfo A. G. for 


Independent Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany: C. J. Pannill, Vice President; W. 
G. Logue, Assistant General Manager. 

International Commission for Synoptic 
Weather Information: Lieutenant Col- 
onel E. Gold, Assistant Director, Mete- 
orological Office, London; Dr, Th. Hessel- 
Det Norske Meteoro- 
Oslo; 
Bureau, Office National Meteorologique, 
Paris. 

Japan Wireless 
Limited: Kakichi 

Nederlandsche 


Telegraph Company, 
Uchida, President. 
Telegraaf Maatschap- 
“Radio Holland:” Mrs. W. 
Th. P. van den Bergh, 
Managers of Radio-Holland. 

Radio Corporation of America: C. 
Taylor, Chief Communications Engineer; 
Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, Chief Broad- 
William A. Winterbot- 


General Superintendent of Marine De- 


| partment. | 
Radio Corporation of the Philippines: | 


P. Guthrie. 
Transradio Aktiengesellschaft 
drahtlosen Ubersee-Verkehr: E. 
scheidt, Director. 
Tropical Radio Company, 
John L, Warren, W. E. Beakes and R. 
Hewley. 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 


Judge Edwin B. Parker, Chairman of the | 
| Board of Directors, 


and Colonel A. B. 


Barber, Manager of 
Department. 
United States and 


sistant Manager. 


Toy Revolvers Prohibited 
In Mails to British India 
Toy pistols oak. revolvers are barred 
from the mails to British India, the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, has just announced. 
full text of his anrrouncement follows: 
Effective at once, 
revolvers and pistols are prohibited in 
the regular and 

British India. 
The above prohibitions should be added 
to the item “India, British,” on pages 305 


| and 306 of the annual Postal Guide for 


1927. 


Magnificent Colonial kiiis 


St. Marve; Ga., on Cumberland Sound 
(salt water) and St. Marys river, 40 
miles from Jacksonville. Railway, hard 
road, and deep water port, Unineum- 
bered, Excellent condition. Luxuriously 
furnished, Write for photos. 

Geo, Fryhofer, 1120 Connecticut Ave., 

Washington, D, C. 


Five of the grooms | 


of | 


State legislature | 


Ac: | 


A. | 


and Captain R. | 


mm. J. | 


B.. 


and T. M. Stevens, | 


fur 
Rot- | 


(tentative): | 


the Transportation | 


Hayti Telegraph | 
A. Cougnene, As- | 


The | 
imitation and toy | 


parcel-post mails to | 


Dust Absorbs Sun Heat 


re | 


Increase and Decrease in Polar 
Ice Caps Makes Tem pera- 
ture Vary. 


Solar radiation, quantities of fine dust 
in the upper air, polar ice-caps, and alti- 
tudinal changes in mountain ranges are 
referred to in a statement by W. J. 
Humphreys, of the Weather Bureau, as 
contributing factors entering into cli- 
matic control. The combination of such 
factors, Mr. Humphreys says, obviously 
produce eifects which separately they 
would not. 

The full text of Mr. Humphreys’ state- 
ment is as follows: 

Numerous factors enter into the prob- 
lem of the control of climate, and climate 
is subject to change. The geologist tell 
us that We have had many variations of 
climate in the past, and we know that we 
have many varieties, sometimes even in 
the same locality, in New England, for 
instance. 

Controlling Factors. 

What are the things that determine the 
climate for a particular place ? The radia- 
tion from the sun, the composition of the 
atmosphere that permits certain radia- 
tions to get through and shuts others 
out, the Way the wind blows, the way the 
water flows, the heights of mountains 
and their locations in respect to the 
oceans and directions of prevailing winds, 

; anda host of other influences. 

If we pulled down mountains, the cli- 

{ mate of that region would be modified, 

| If we erected high mountains, the climate 

| in that section would be greatly changed, 

| made more rainy on the windward side 
and drier to the leeward. Great quanti- 
ties of fine dust in the upper air would 
make our climate colder. 

A variety of things may be factors, 
; and they have not always. been the 
same—constant or of equal importance. 
There Was a time when there was free 
circulation from the Gulf of Mexico to 
| the Arctic Ocean, and from the Persian 
| Gulf and Caspian Sea also to the Arctic 

Ocean. : 
Sand Versus Soil. 

Another factor is the nature of the 
| covering of the earth; if it were covered 
| with white sand, the climate would be 
different than if covered with black soil. 
The white sand would reflect much in- 
solation which the black soil would 
| absorb. 

Again, there appears to be a critical 
extent for polar ice-caps such that a com- 
paratively slight change in this extent, 
either inerease or decrease, would lead 
| automatically to e much greater change 

in the Same direction. The combination 

of such factors obviously would produce 
effects Which separately they would not. 


Nicaraguan General 


Said to Be in Hiding 


General Sandino, whose forces were 
| recently defeated by American marines 
in Nicaragua, is believed to be in hiding 
near his old camp at Quilali, according 
to a nf®ssage received by the Depart- 
ment of State on August 12 from the 
American Minister at Managua, Charles 
Cc, Evernardat. 

The announcement by the Depart- 
ment, in full text, follows: 

The Department is in receipt of the 
following telegram from Mr. Charles C. 
| Eberhart, the American Minister at 
Managua: 

“Reports from sources ordinarily 
| consideted reliable but impossible of 
| verification indicate Sandino with a very 
| few followers is in hiding near his old 
camp ats Quilali making small coffee 
shipments down Coco river. Planes re- 
| port the entire Ocotal region quiet and 
tranquil, most of the inhabitants ap- 
parently engaged in thee normal pur- 


| suits.” 


President Considers 
Business Situation Good 


[By Telegraph.] 
EXECUTIVE OfFrices, RAPID City, §. D., 

August 12—President Coolidge, it was 

stated here today in his behalf, regards 
| business conditions generally as being 
in very fair condition. 

Labor conditions, it was said, are ex- 
' ceedingly satisfactory with wages on @ 
very liberal basis. 

Some unemployment has been reported 
to the President, but he does not regard 
itas more than usual. Always, from his 
observations, certain lines of activity, 
are lagging. ~ 
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Flowers 


For Every Occasion— 
Formal or Informal! 


~~ 


Washington’s Leading Florist is 
Ready to Serve You With the 
Finest in Flowers © 


~ UD E® BROS. 


Three Stores for Your Convenience 


1212_F St. N. W.—Main 4278 
1102 Conn. Ave.—Main 1102 
3103 14th St. N. W.—Col. 3108 


Menvobcrs of Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 
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Mineral Wealth of Alaska Range 


Is Under Survey for Development 


Lack of ‘Transportation Facilities Said to 
Prove Handicap in Copper Moun- 


tain Region. 


[Contineed from Page’ 1.] 


Creek schist. The schist in this area 
occurs only at the northern margin of | 
the Toklat-Tonzona region and has not | 
been found in the Alaska Range south of | 
the Kantishna district. All the pros- | 
pects now known along the northwest | 
front of the Alaska Range from Mul. | 
drow Glacier south westward to the basin 
of Tonzona River lie along the margins 
of granitic intrusive masses, either in | 
the intrusive itself or in the invaded sedi- | 
ments near the granitic rocks). Further- 
more, rather close prospecting has failed 
to disclose the presence of placer gold | 
in encouraging amounts. 

Absence of Placer Gold 
Is Not Definite Sign 

The absence of placer gold, however, | 
does not necessarily mean that gold- 
bearing lodes are mot present. Glacial | 
erosion during the last period of glacia- 
tion was so severe in the mountains that | 
any alluvial deposits that may have con- | 
tained placer gold must have been re- | 
moved and scattered, and north of the | 
mountain front the great quantities of 
glacial debris would, have buried any 
stream-channel deposits that escaped 
glacial scour. The chance of finding ex- 
tensive gold placers in this region 1s 
rather slight, although it is possible that | 
if preglacial placers existed here small 
areas of them might haye been preserved | 
by some unusual combination of circum- | 
stances. 

At Copper Mountain, just east of _the 
end of Muldrow Glacier, is a mineralized 
area that has attracted considerable at- 
tention. It was discovered in 1921 by O. | 
M. Grant and F. B. Jiles, who staked | 
23 claims on the north slope of Copper 
Mountain between Muldrow Glacier and | 
Thorofare Creek. The country rock con- | 
sists of a series of calcareous and sili- | 
ceous argiliites and siliceous limestone | 
intimately intruded by granitic dikes 
and sills, the intrusive material locally 
equaling or exceeding in volume the in- 
truding sediments. The sedimentary beds 
are unfossiliferous, and their age is not | 
certainly known, but the best available | 
evidence indicates that they are Paleo- | 
zoic. The sediments are much altered 
and silicified, probably as a result of the 
intrusion of the granitic material. The | 
geology is complex and has not been 
worked out in detail, but it is known 
that in addition to the intricate and ir- 
regular distribution of the intrusive rocks 
there has been considerable faulting at | 
more than one period. 


Metallic Minerals Include 


Zinc, Lead, Iron and Copper | 

The metallic minerals, which were no | 
doubt introduced as a result of the ig- | 
neous intrusion, include the sulphides of | 
zinc, lead, iron, and copper, with a vary- | 
ing content of gold and silver. The ores | 
have replaced the calcareous sediments 
and occur as vein fillings in both the sedi- | 
ments and the grznitic intrusives. Sphal- 
erite is much the most abundant sul- | 
phide and occurs as massive aggregates 
almost free of other sulphides or gangue, 
as a mixiure in various proportions with | 
galena or with both galena and chal- 
copyrite. The sphalerite, where unac- 
companied by lead or copper sulphides, 
is said to carry only a minor content of 
gold and silver. The galena, by cOntrast, 
commonly carries much silver, and as- 
says have been obtained that show more | 
than 200 ounces of silver and $6 to $17 | 
in gold to the ton. The outcrops that | 
show the most copper are on the Caribou | 
and Denver claims. Elsewhere the lead 
and zinc sulphides predominate. 

By the fall of 1925 little more than 
assessment work had been done on these | 
claims, and except one 90-foot tunnel, 
all the development work consisted of 
epen cuts, trails, and a camp. There is 
no doubt that Copper Moutain is exten- | 
sively mineralized, but the work so far 
done is inadequate to demonstrate | 
whether or not there are sufficiently 
large bodies of high-grade ore on it to 
make mining profitable at present. 
Number of Lode Claims 
Hiave Already Been Staked 

A group of claims has been staked | 
by John Anderson on the east side of | 
Thorofare Creek, east of Copper Moun- | 
tain, on what is reported to be a large | 
body of sphalerite with some galena. | 
Assays are said to show mainly zine and | 
lead, with only minor quantities of the 
precious metals. 


In the region Muldrow | 


| Army Orders | | 


d Augusi 11. 

Capt. Thumus E-imer Moon, Ordnance | 
Department Reseave. ordered to active | 
duty, reporting at Arsenal, | 
Philadelphia, Pa., | 


ond. Lieut. 


southwes* 


Lyons, Air 
‘tive duty, re- 


Cor} é 
eld, Dayton,” Ohio, for 


porting 
training 

Second Lieut. Edwin L. Johnson, j1th | 
Infantry, relieved from assignment to that | 
regiment at Fort Benjamin Harrison. Ind.,, | 
ordered to duty in the Vhilippine Islands. 

Tirst Lieut. Herman Seid, Quartermaster 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, re- 
porting to commanding officer, New York! 
General Depot, N. Y.. for training. | 

First Lieut. Alfred N. Taylor, 28th In- | 
fantry, i rr i iment to that 

gziment at Fort ntario ii 
« resvyterian 
duty. 

Major Wade H. Haislip 
lieved from assigmment as student, Ecole | 
de Guerre, Paris, France, assigned to Sec- | 
ond Brigade, Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

Capt. Francis C. Beebee, Finance De- 
partment, relieved from assignment as | 
property auditor, Headquarters, Fourth | 
«<*orps Area, ordered to Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md., for duty. 

First Lieut. 


‘ detailed to 
Clinton, S. C., for 


Infantry, re- | 


Gilbert Procter, 
relieved from assignment with 
<sroup, Los Angeles, Calif, 
(amp Lewis, Wash.. 

Lieut. Col. James D. Watson, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, reliewed from duty with 434th | 
Field Artillery Group, Atlanta, Ga., ordered 
to Fort Eustis, Va. 

First Lieut. Lemuel E. Edwards, 
Quartermaster Corps, transferred to | 


Infantry, 
Artillery | 
ordered to | 


mance Department. 


| tain. 


| grade can be 


| railroad will 


| deposit i 


| Wash., 
ance of duty at that place, no duty being 


Glacier a mumber of lode claims have 
been staked, principally by H. Carlson 
and “Slim”? Averil. As reported by the 
owners, most of these claims are on 
mineralized lodes that lie near the north- 


| ern margin of the great granite intrusive 


mass and are probably of the same mode 
of origin as the lodes near Copper Moun- 


be lead, silver, and copper. 

In the existing situation in regard to 
transportation to Copper Mountain and 
to points farther southwest along the 
Alaska Range only ore of 
profitably mined and 


shipped. Ona recent shipment of about 


The principal metals are said to | 


very high | 


30 tons of ore from the Kantishna dis- | 


trict to the smelter at San Francisco 


transportation charges alone were more | 


than $70 a tcn. This ore traveled about 
20 miles by sled and the rest of the way 


by river boat, railroad, and steamship. 
Transportation to Copper Mountain will | 


be improved on the completion of the 


wagon road from the railroad at Mc- | 


Kinley Park station, now 


sion, but even with a wagon road an ex- 


under con- | 
| struction by the Alaska Road Commis- | 


pensive haul of some 60 miles to the | 


remain. 


Unless consider- | 


able bodies of high-grade ore are found | 


or unless 
large enough to justify a branch line 
of the railroad are developed, the remote 
situation of this district will impose a 


supplies of lower-grade ore | 


severe handicap upon lode mining. With | 
the possible exception of Copper Moun- | 


yet been determined, no lode deposits of 
sufficient size to justify a railroad to 
this region have yet been found. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

_A-18461. Traveling expenses—Evidence. 
Civilian employe of the Army illegally ad- 
vanced a lump sum for traveling expenses 
in returning to the United States from 
Europe may not be allowed to retain any 
excess over the estimated cost of return- 
ing, in the absence of evidence that the 
entire amount was actually and necessarily 
expended for travel on official business. 
A-18695. Subsistence — Foreign Service 
—Temporary Details. Under existing law 
and practice, foreign service officers may 
not be considered as in a travel status and 
reimbursed expenses of subsistence under 


| the Standardized Government Travel Regu- 


lations when assigned to temporary duty 


| tain, the ore reserves of which have not | 





as an additional officer or to take charge 


temporarily in an emergency at a post other 
than their permanent post 
Officers—Tempor 


of-way across reservoir site—Interior De- 
partment. Where it is necessary in the 
contraction of a reservoir to secure the 
right-of-way of a railroad across the reser- 
voir site, a contract may be entered into 
with the railroad company for the acquisi- 
tion of said right-of-way and as an inci- 
dent thereto the removal without advertis- 


| ing of the line of the railroad at the cost 


and expense of the United Stats. 
A-19282 (S). Enlistment allowance—Navy. 
An enlisted man in the Navy discharged 
within three months of expiration of enlist- 
ment under the act of August 22, 1912, 37 


| Stat. 331, who lost time for absence with- 


out leave or over leave did not serve the 
full period of his enlistment and time so 
lost may not be considered as ‘‘time served” 
by reason 
1912, in enlist- 


determining service for 


| ment allowance purposes. 


An enlisted man in the Navy held in 
the service beyond date of expiration of his 
enlistment for a period equal to time lost 
or other causese, is entitled to enlistment 
allowances based on his actual service be- 
tween date of enlistment and discharge. 

An e ted man in the Navy enlisted 


for minority who lost not exceeding three | 


months’ time because of absence due to 


| misconduct which the act of August 29, 1916, 


39 Stat. 580, as amended by 
July 1, 1918, 40 Stat. 747, 
be made good before the enlistment shall 
be regarded as complete, who is discharged 
on the day preceding his 21st birthday 
under provisions of the act of August 22, 
1912, 37 Stat. 331, is entitled to enlistment 
allowance based on his full term of enlist- 
ment as if 
enlistment. 

A-19413. 


the Act of 


Transportation — Rates — L 


| than car load—Agriculture, Department ot. 


Transportation of 16,000 pounds of steel 
bars, from San Francisco to Ralph, Cakf, 
Car ordered for less than carload shipment. 
Allowance at less than carload rate sus- 
tained. 
Public Funds—Deposit banks— 
Foreign Service. Where Govern- 
? re deposited in a bank by 
officer at his own risk any in- 
accruing on such deposit must be 
the Treasury of the United 
as Miscellaneous Receipts. As such 
for the convenience of the officer, 
there being no law or regulation requiring 
that it be made, an expense incurred in con- 
nection therewith must be borne by the of- 
ficer and is not chargeable to the United 
States. 

A-18759. Subsistence — Headquarters — 
Prohibition agents. Orders purporting to 
change headquarters of an Interior Revenue 
employes from Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton, D. C., but under which he reported 
to New York took the oath of office at that 
place and performed all subsequent travel 


a consular 
terest 
deposited in 
States 


| undsr orders of the investigator in charge 


at New York, are not’ effective to entitle 


| the employe to subsistence while on duty at 


New York City, which place is shown from 
the facts to be his actual headquarters. 
A-19210 (S). Subsistence expenses, re- 
peated travel—Army officer. A warrant of- 
ficer in the Army assigned to temporary 
station at Camp Lewis, Wash., with direc- 
tion to make daily round trips to Murray, 
three miles distant, for perform- 


assigned at Camp Lewis, is not entitled to 
expense of subsistence as in a travel status 
while in the performance of duty at Mur- 
ray. 4 Comp. Gen. 7$1. 

A-19388 (S). Private property lost in 
military service. Where private property 
was lost in the military service in July, 


| 1919, and claim therefor was not filed untif 


December, 1926, payment thereof is barred 
under the provisions of the act of March 4, 
1921, 41 Stat. 1436; I Comp. Gen. 648. 


of discharge under said act of | 


requires shall | 


y Details. Under existing | 
| law and practices, foreign service officers may 





he had served to expiration of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture. of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


vast organization has t= people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Coilects Information 


On Wages and Working and Living Conditions 


Topic 19-Labor 


Third Article—Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
tcal Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; and eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement.’ The present group deals with 
Federal activities in con nection with Labor. 


By Ethelbert Stewart, 


Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 


Commissioner of 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics is charged by 

law with the duty of collecting and publishing 

information regarding the conditions of labor 

in the United States. The field of its possible 
activities is thus extremely broad, as labor is intimately 
cencerned with practically all phases of our industrial 
life. 


The Bureau, with its limited resources, cannot hope 
to cover the whole of this field. It must of necessity 
pick and choose anfong a wide variety of subjects. In 
dcing so it naturally seeks to emphasize those subjects 
which are of most vital.concern to the working man. 

~~ * = 

Thus, principal emphasis is now and always has been 
placed upon the subject of wages, the average working 
man, as practically every one else, being primarily 
concerned with the amount of his income. Once each 
year the Bureau compiles a report on union wages, giv- 
ing details regarding the wages and working hours of 
members of unions in certain of the more important 
trades in a large number of cities. In addition, it 
makes periodic studies of wages and hours in the large 
industries of the country, such as iron and steel, lum- 
ber, textiles, etc. 


These wage investigations-are very laborious and 
costly, as the information desired can only be gotten 
by having representatives of the Bureau visit the vari- 
ous plants and personally copy the data from the pay 
rolls. As a result, the Bureau has been able to make 
the wage survey by industries only about once in two 
years. 

* ” * 

( (LOSELY connected with the subject of wages is that 

“ of prices and cost of living, as the real value of 
wages is the amount of commodities which may be pur- 
cnuased by such wages. Thus, a wage increase is of no 
significance to a worker if the cost of what he buys 
increases proportionately with his wages. Similarly, a 
decrease in cost of living, even with stationary earnings, 
nmieans an improvement in the status of the worker. 


The Bureau therefore seeks to keep in touch with 
current changes in cost of living. It makes a monthly 
report on the retail prices of food and coal, and every 
six months, in June and December, it makes a compre- 
hensive survey of all items entering into the cost of 
living of the average working man’s family. The most 
recent survey of this kind was made in June, 1927. It 
showed that the cost of living was then slightly lower 
than it was a year previously, but was still 73.4 per 
cent above the 1913 level. In other words, the earnings 
of a working man must be 73.4 per cent higher in 
June, 1927, than in 1913 if he is to maintain his pre- 
\.ar standard of living. 

* * * 

A comparison of the data developed in the various 
wage studies of the Bureau with the cost-of-living 
figures just mentioned shows that in most industries 
and trades wage increases since 1913 have been greater 
then the increase in the cost of living. This indicates a 
rising standard of wellbeing among the workers of this 
ctuntry. 


However, certain classes of labor, notably farm la- 
borers, have apparently not participated in this im- 
proved condition, wage increases not having been as 
¢:eat as the increase in the cost of living. 

* * «* 

NHE cost-of-living indexes compiled by the Bureau 

~ are used by many employers and groups of workers 
as a guide to changes in wage rates. Such data are also 
of great value to arbitration boards and commissions, 
and in a number of localities there is agreement be- 
tween employer and employes that wage changes shall 
automatically follow changes in the cost of living as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Next to wages and cost of living, the subject of 
most vital interest to the worker is opportunity for 
employment. To throw light on this subject, the Bu- 
reau compiles monthly indexes of the number of em- 
ployes on the pay rolls of some 10,000 establishments. 
These data are grouped by industries, and thus show 
for each industry whether the total employment is in- 
creasing or decreasing and the extent of the change. 

« “« * 

Similar data are compiled for the tofal money paid 
out as wages by these establishments, and the results 
show whether the average per capita earnings are 
inereasing or decreasing. Since 1923 the tendency has 
been for employment in most manufacturing industries 
tc decline, but with an increase in the average per 
capita earnings of those employed. 


The decline in employment in most manufacturing 
industries referred to above is due primarily to the in- 
creasing output of the individual laborer. The Bureau 
has recently been making extensive studies of this 
subject. These studies show for practically all manu- 
facturing industries an increase in the productivity of 
labor per man-hour since 1914, the increase running as 
high as 172 per cent in the case of automobiles. This 
increased productivity is due to many causes, among the 
more important being better mechanical equipment, 


better management, increased efficiency on the part of 
labor, lack of waste, and cooperation between employer 
und employes. 
* * * 

THE above mentioned studies of wages, prices, cost of 

‘ living, and employment, together with monthly re- 
ports on strikes and lockouts in the United States, may 
be considered the routine work of the Bureau. In addi- 
tion, the Bureau is constantly engaged in special in- 
vestigations of subjects of timely interest and value to 
labor and to those concerned in improving the conditions 
of American labor. 


During recent years, for instance, much emphasis 
has been placed on the subject of industrial accidents 
and industrial hygiene. Every year there occur in the 
United States approximately 25,000 deaths and about 
2,500,000 nonfatal injuries resulting from accidents in 
factories and mines and in the operation of our rail- 
roads. It is tremendously important that this huge 
toll of death and disaster be not only reduced but as 
far as possible eliminated. 

* * * 

Many agencies are now working toward this end. 
The contribution of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
the camgaign is the compilation of current statistics on 
the subject, the object of such compilation being the 
very practical one of furnishing information as to 
where and how accidents occur in order that the safety 
activities may be applied where needed. 


Similarly, the Bureau contributes such assistance as 
it can to the improvement of the health conditions un- 
der which workers are employed. It is limited in this 
work by reason of the fact that it has no appropriation 
for the maintenance of a medical-division to deal with 
the,whole subject of industrial hygiene. It has been 
able, however, to make important investigations of such 
subjects as lead poisoning, the serious dangers involved 
in the manufacture of fireworks, and the health condi- 
tions in the printing trades. Modern industry involves 
the use of a constantly increasing number of substances, 
such as benzol and ethyl gasoline, which may cause seri- 
ous injury and even death to the workers coming in con- 
tact with them unless the dangers are carefully guarded 
against. It is highly desirable that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics should have the necessary technical 
equipment to carry on continuous studies along these 
lines. 

* * . 

= TUDIES of general working conditions of industrial 
*" employes are also made by the Bureau. Recently it 
completed a very comprehensive investigation of the 
provisions for health and recreation in industrial 
establishments. It was found that many plants now 
have complete medical service for sick and injured 
employes, including their own hospitals and physicians. 
Many also have extensive provisions for recreation, 
such as tennis courts, baseball grounds, swimming pools, 
and even summer camps. 


The purpose of the Bureau’s studies of these sub- 
jects is not only to find out what is being done, but also 
to assemble information regarding how the activities 
are being conducted, for the benefit of employers who 
may wish to introduce such activities in their own 
plants. 

* * * 

Within the past year the Bureau has completed and 
published the results of an investigation of the co- 
operative movement in the United States other than the 
subject of agricultural cooperation. Cooperation is, of 
ccurse, not necessarily a labor matter, but in practice 
very many of the cooperative undertakings in the 
United States have been established by groups of 
workers. 


Important developments in the trade-union move- 
mest are followed by the Bureau. In addition to an 
annual compilation of union wage rates, every effort 
is made to obtain copies of new collective agreements 
entered into between employers and labor unions. 
These are analyzed and digests published. Recently a 
special survey was made of the organization and mem- 
bership of all the trade unions in the United States. 
This survey showed that (June, 1926), the aggregate 
membership of all labor organizations in the United 
States was 4,443,523, of which 3,383,997 was affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and 1,059,526 
were -in independent organizations. These figures in- 
clude the Canadian membership of the international 
unions, amounting to approximately 200,000. 

* * * 
'('—HE Bureau’s work is of course concerned primarily 
with conditions in the United States. From time to 
time, however, investigations are made in foreign coun- 
tries in order to determine how dometsic conditions 
compare with those in other countries. Thus, during 
the past year the Bureau made a first-hand study of the 
iron and steel and the pottery industry in several 
European countries. 
* -” * 

The Monthly Labor Review published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics is the Bureau’s medium for the 
prompt publication of the results of its various studies 
and investigatjons, the results in greater detail being 
published later in bulletin form. The Labor Review 
also carries digests of reports and articles on labor 
subjects made*by other official and authoritative 
agencies. 


Other subjects to which it has devoted much at- 
tention but which can only be listed here are: Work- 
men’s compensation, old-age pensions, industrial hous- 
ing, Mexican immigration, arbitration and conciliation, 
labor legislation, workers’ education, labor turnover, 
physical examination of workers, apprenticeship, and 
convict labor. Since the creation of the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Women’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has made no in- 
vestigations limited only to women and children in in- 
dustry, but many of the studies, such as those of wages 
and health conditions, includes, of course, women and 
children as well as men. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 15, Richard T. Jones, Acting 
Director of the United States Employment 
Service, will tell of the work of the Service. 
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Seven Positions Open 
In Government Work 


Examinations to fill seven vacancies 
in the Government service have just 
been announced by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The salaries of the positions 
range from $1,860 to $3,00 per year. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Commission follows: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces open competitive ex- 
aminations to fill vacancies in the follow- 
ing positions: 

Junior crop and livestock estimator, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for duty in 
Washington, D. C., or in the field, at 
$1,860 a year. 

Associate dust explosion prevention en- 
gineer at $3,000 a year, assistant dust 
explosion prevention engineer at $2,400 
a year, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Associate naval stores classifier at 
$3,000 a year, assistant naval stores 
classifier at $2,400 a year, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
Agriculture, for duty in Washington, 
D. C., or in the field. 

Assistant assayer, United States Mint, 
New Orleans, La., at $2,100 a year. 

Physiotherapy aide, physiotherapy pu- 
pil aide, Field Services of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and the Public Health Service. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the office of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Canadian Parcels 
Are Lost in Mails 


Advised 
centage of Non-delivery Is 
Against United States. 


Posimasters Per- 


Statistical data on parcel post ex- 
changed between the United States and 
Canada is being studied by the Post 
Office Department, it was announced 
orally, August 12. 

Records compiled by the Postal Ad- 
ministration of Canada indicate that the 
percentage of loss on insured parcels 
mailed in Canada addressed for delivery 
in the United States is greater than the 
percentage of loss of insured parcels 
mailed in the United States addressed for 
delivery in Canada. 

It was stated orally at the office of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
R. S. Regar, that the statistics furnished 
by Canada would not be made public at 
this time, for the reason that the Depart- 
ment has not completed its task of an- 
alyzing them for general consumption. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster has 
issued a precautionary notice to post- 
masters and postal clerks to guard care- 
fully against further losses of Canadian 
parcels. The full text of the memoran- 
dum follows: 

The postal administration of Canada 
has submitted statistics showing that the 
percentage of loss of insured parcels 
mailed in Canada addressed for delivery 
in the United States is greater than the 
percentage of loss of insured parcels 
mailed in the United States addressed 
for delivery in Canada. 

In order that the loss of insured par- 
cels from Canada may be reduced to the 
minimum, all postmasters and postal em- 
ployes having occasion to handle such 
parcels are enjoined to accord them all 
practicable care. 

Particular attention is invited to the 
necessity of carefully examining all par- 
cels from Canada in order that no in- 
sured parcels may be delivered without 
proper record and receipts being obtained 
therefor. Care must also be exercised to 
see that prompt and proper disposition is 
made of undeliverable insured parcels 
from Canada. 


Consul Denied Refund 
For Banking Expense 





Comptroller General Rules 
Sum Is Personal Item of 
Consulate Officer. 


Expenses incidental to making a bank 
deposit by a consular officer must be 
borne by the officer and is not charge- 
able to the United States, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, J. 
R. Carl, has just ruled. 

Mr. McCarl’s ruling was made in a let- 
ter addressed to L. J. Kenna, American 
Consul, Liverpool, England. 

Expense of Check Book. 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s ruling 
follows: 

There has been received your letter 
of June 14, 1927, referring to the dis- 
allowance of credit in your accounts 
for the sufh of $4.86, expenses by you 
for a check book for use in withdraw- 
ing funds of the Consulate deposited by 
you in the Bank of Liverpool and Mar- 
tin’s, Ltd., in which you request the 
privilege of deducting from the interest 
accruing on the deposit of said bank 
for the period from January 1 to June 
30, 1927, a sum sufficient to cover the 
amount for which credit has been dis- 
allowed in your accounts. e 

Consular Fees Deposited. 

It appears that the funds deposited by 
you consist of consular fees and other 
funds of the United States coming into 
your possession, and since any and all 
interest accruing on funds of the United 
States must be‘ deposited and covered 
into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts, your request 
cannot be complied with. 

There is no requirement that funds of 
the United States coming into the pos- 
session of the consular officer be de- 
posited in a bank and therefore when 
such deposits are made, even though per- 
mission be given by the administrative 
office to make such deposit at the offi- 
cer’s risk, such deposits are for the offi- 
cer’s Own convenience and any expense 
incurred as a result thereof must be 
borne by the depositing officer, 


4 
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Travel Status Denied *{ 


Government Officers 


On Temporary Duty 


Situation Different Than 
When Employe Is Absent 
From Permanent Post. 


Distinction Is Drawn 


Comptroller General Mak ee 
Ruling in Case of Foreign 
Service Workers. 


Foreign service officers are not to be 
considered as in a travel status and reim- 
bursed expenses of subsistence under the 
Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations when assigned to temporary duty 
as an additional officer or to take charge 
temporarily at a post other than their 
permanent posts, according to a ruling 
just made by the Comptroller General 
of the United States, J. R. McCarl. 


In drawing a distinction between duty 
at a post and port, Mr. McCarl’s state- 
ment said, in full text: 

There is a clear distinction between 
the temporary performance of duty by 
Government personnel away from their 
designated posts of duty during whick 
they are in a travel status as contem- 
plated under the standardized Govern. 
ment Travel Regulations, and temporary 
assignment of foreign service officers te 
duty as additional officers or to take 
charge temporarily in an emergency at 
posts other than permanent posts. 

Distinction in Status. 

In the former, there is a direct rela- 
tion between the duty performed at the 
peremanent station and the temporary 
duty performed while in a travel status 
The officer or employe works from his 
headquarters and is considered in a trave 
status when performing duty away there. 
from because the distance from head- 
quarters is too great to return each day 

In the latter, under the condition: 
set forth, there is no direct relation be 
tween the duty of the foreign service 
officer at his permanent port and at the 
post where is he assigned temporarily 

Diplomatic, consular, and foreign serv: 
ice officers may not be considered as it 
a travel status and reimbursed expense: 
of subsis under the Standardizec 
Government ivavel Regulations when as 
signed to temporary duty as an additiona 
officer or to take charge temporarily 
at a post other than their permanen 
posts. 


Navy Orders 


Announced August 12. 

Comdr. Charles H. Davis, det. U. S. 4 
Oklahoma; to Div. of Fit. Trng., Nav 
Operations, Navy Dept. 

Comdr. Pierre L. Wilson, det. U. S. @ 
Concord; to member of Nav. Exam. Bu 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Rivers J. Carstarphen, det 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. Comdr. Roscoe E. Schuirmann, det 
command U. S. S. Mahan; to office Nava 
Intelligence, Naval Operations, Washington 
District of Columbia. 

Lieut. Henry Y. McCown, det. U. S. @ 
Maury; to Off. in Chg., New Orleans, La. 

Lieut. Ralph A. Scott, det. Navy Yard 
Portsmouth, N. H.; to Coaling Station, Eas 
Lamoine, Me. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Michael J. Malanaphy, det 
connection fitting out U. S. S, Saratoga 
Am. Brown Boveri Elec. Corp., Camden 
N. J.; to aide and flag lieut. on staff, Dest 
Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 

Lieut. Comdr. Paul W. Yeisley (D. C.) 
det. Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R.. L; t 
Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Lieut. Comdr. Claude O. Koll (C. C.), det 
Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, C. Z.; 6 
Bu. C. and R. 

Lieut. Wesley M. Hague (C. C.), det 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to dut; 
The Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, Cana 
Zone. 

Ch. Bosn. George M. Coryell, det. Nav: 
Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Sara 
toga. 

Ch. El. Frederick Sherman, det. U. S. § 
Florida; to Subm. Base, New London, Conn 


Employment Offered 
Poor of Flood Arez 


Destitute to Pick Cotton to Ge 
Funds for Rehabili- 
tation. 


Opportunity for employment in th 
cotton fields of Oklahoma, Arizona, ani 
west Texas is to be placed before desti 
tute and unemployed persons in the Mid 
sissippi flood district by the Unite 
States Employment Service, it was an 
nounced orally on August 12 by the Di 
rector General, Francis I. Jones. 

According to Mr. Jones there are job 
for 25,000 cotton pickers in the thra 
States mentioned and he believes it | 
good opportunity for the unemployed ij 
the devastated regions to earn money # 
help them over the period of rehabilita 
tion. 

In pursuance of this aim, Mr. Jone 
conferred with DeWitt Smith, of the Re 
lief Division of the National Red Cross 
and later stated that he was promise 
cooperation in procuring the men. 

“The Employment Service has bee 
asked to supply workers in the cotto) 
fields of Oklahoma and Arizona to th 
number of 25,000,” said Mr. Jones, “ani 
our first thought was to place this op 
portunity for employment before th 
refugees in the flooded areas. 

“The cotton fields are not so very fa 
from Mississippi and when the crops ar 
taken care of pickers can return to thei 
own homes better equipped to take u; 
the work of rehabilitation.” 


Assistant Secretary Named 
For Radio Delegatio: 


Leighton W. Rogers, of the Depart 
ment of Commerce, has been appointe 
assistant secretary of the American dele 
gation to the International Radiotele 
graphic Conference, which will conven 
in Washington in October. Announce 
ment of this appointment was made ov 
ally on August 12 at the Department ¢ 
State, 
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Smaller Offerings 
Of Cattle Forecast 
For Autumn Market 


Department of Agriculture 
Also pects Continuation 
of Upward Trend in 


Prices. 





Prospects are for smaller marketing 
of cattle in the coming autumn than in 
the corresponding period of last year 
with a tendency for movements “to 
bunch up” at the end of grazing season, 
according to the August cattle review 
issued August 12 by the Department of 
Agriculture. With no material decline 
in demand in prospect indications. are 
said to be for a continuation of the gen- 
eral upward trend in prices in evidence 
for the last three years. 

The full text of the review covering 
marketing prospects, price and produc- 
tion outlook follows: 

Present prospects indicate Xmaller 
marketings of cattle during the fall of 
1927 than in the fall of 1926, with a 
tendency for movements to bunch up 
at the end of grazing season. With no 
material decrease in demand in sight, 
prospects favor a continuation of the 
general upward trend in prices which has 
been in evidence for the past three years. 
Although a seasonal decline prebably 
will occur late in the fall the prospects 
are that it will be less than usual. De- 
mand for feeder cattle this fall is ex- 
pectel to be about the same as a year ago 
with prices probably somewhat higher. 
Heavy cattle for short feeding are ex- 
pected to be in better demand than light- 
weights. 

Market Receipts Decline. 

Cattle Supply Situation. — Although 
market receipts of cattle and calves 
have decreased somewhat recently as 
compared with a year ago, it seems 
probable that marketings are still in ex- 
cess of production. Marketings of steers 
during the first six months of 1927 
equalled the heavy marketings of the cor- 
responding months of 1926. Marketings 
of calves were slightly less, whereas 
those of cows and heifers were curtailed 
about 7 per cent. The number of cows 
and heifers marketed from January to 
June, 1927, was, however, about equal to 
the number marketed during the cor- 
responding period in 1925. 

In both 1925 and 1926 marketing were 
increased by drought conditions in im- 
portant areas, and in the latter year a 
vigorously prosecuted tuberculosis eradi- 
cation campaign in certain sections sent 
considerable numbers of cows to market. 
Slaughter during the last half of 1926 
and the first half of 1927 indicates that 
the tendency to reduce numbers of cows 
and heifers on farms and ranges was 
slowed down if not actually stopped dur- 
ing this period. 

The number of cattle on farms and 
ranges has decreased* at a rate of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 per year during 
the past five years. As the number of 
cows and heifers kept for milk is now 
about equal to that of five years ago, it 
seems probable that this net reduction of 
10,000,000 head of cattle for the five-year 
period has been confined very largely to 
cattle kept primarily for beef produc- 
tion, the numerical decrease in such cat- 
tle being divided about equally among 
steers, cows and heifers and calves. 
Since 1920 steers have decreased 38 per 
cent, cows and heifers 20 per cent, and 
calves 22 per cent. These figures point 
to a change in the character of the herds, 
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reducing steers and increasing the pro- ! 


portion of cows. Although the spring 
calf crop in 1927 was generally good it 
seems improbable that it was sufficiently 
large to replace the cattle and calves 
being marketed this year. The decrease 
in numbers of cattle since 1920 has been 
most marked in the western States. In 
fact it is prebable that the number west 
of the 100th meridian is practically as 
small as in 1913. With good’ pasture 
conditions existing in practically all 
parts of the range region, and with some 
tendency toward restocking of range 
herds becoming apparent, smaller num- 
bers of range cows and heifers may be 
expected to come to market this fall than 
a year ago. 
Less Marketing Expected. 

Market Supplies During the Next 18 
Months.—Market receipts of cattle and 
ealves during the fall of 1927 are ex- 
pected to be the smallest for any corre- 
sponding period in the past five years. 
Feed dnd pasture conditions in most of 
the range States are unusually good. This 
abundance of feed together with a rela- 
tive scarcity of cattle in those areas and 
the general optimism which now per- 
vades the cattle industry are expected to 
result in holding back considerable num- 
bers cf breeding cattle and young stock 
suitable for further growth, all of which 
will help to curtail market receipts. 4 

With probabilities favoring a consid- 
erable supply of soft corn this fall and 
comparatively high prices for merchant- 
able corn, and in view of present price 


premiums for heavy cattle, there is a | 
reasonable expectation that considerable | 
numbers of short-fed cattle will come to 


market during the late fall and winter. 


During the later part of the coming win- | 
ter and the late spring of 1928 market | 


supplies of cattle are expected to be 
somewhat less than this year and the 
decrease probably will become more pro- 
nounced during the late spring and sum- 
mer of next year. 

Price Outlook—The gencral cattle 
price outiook during the next year ap- 
pears favorable. With fewer cattle fed 
because of smaller numbers available 
for feeding, and with generally smaller 
market supplies of slaughter cattle in 
prospect, the graduaf upward trend in 
prices that has characterized the market 
during the past three years will prob- 
ably be fully maintained during the next 
year. The present level of slaughter 
steer prices and the generally satisfac- 
tory returns from feeding operations 
may increase the tendency toward short 
feeding and result in relatively large 
market supplies of warmed-up cattle 
during the late fall and winter, Such a 
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Grain. 

Grain markets were unsettled as re- 
sult of conflicting reports as to rust and 
frost damage to spring wheat. Weather 
in Corn Belt was considered less favor- 
able which gave some strength to the 
market for that grain. 

Cash wheat sold at firm premiums and 
the better grades were in active demand. 
The lower grades also sold better at 
Chicago where No. 2 hard winter sold 
at $1.4144 @$1.42 and No. 3 hard winter 
at $1.40 % @$1.42. No. 2 red winter was 
quoted at $1.4112@$1.42. No. 1 Dark 
Northern spring was quoted at Minne- 
apolis at $1.45@$1.60%. 

Corn prices held firm. While the 
August 1 crop report showed improve- 


ment during July so large a percentage 


of the crop is late that weather condi- 
tions are still a dominant factor and un- 
settled weather in the Central West 
tended to strengthen the market. There 
was an active demand for all grades at 
Chicago and No. 8 yellow was quoted at 
that market at $1.11 to $1.12 per bushel. 

Threshing reports continued to show 
unsatisfactory outturns and the oats 
market held firm with slight advances 
in prices. Heavy weight oats especially 
were in demand. No. 2 white sold at 
Chicago at 4912 @50cents and No. 3 white 
at 48@4914 cents. No. 3 white at Min- 


‘neapolis sold at 47@48% cents. 


The rye market was slightly weaker 
but cash prices were fairly well main- 
tained, No. 2 rye being quoted at Min- 
neapolis at 895¢ centgper bushel. 

Cotton. 

Notwithstanding slightly better cables 
from Liverpool the American markets 
opened at declines ranging from about 
10 to 15 points, and during the session 
further declines occurred, with closing 
prices down about 25 points from yester- 
day’s closing. Apathy on the part of 
spinners to enter the market at present 
levels, coupled with increased hedge sell- 
ing were held partly responsible for to- 
day’s easier prices. Reports of boll weevil 
infestation and damage continue to indi- 
cate a rather serious situation. Exports 
today 14,637 bales, compared with 20,449 
on the same day in 1926. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were down 28 
points at 19.16 cents, and at the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange 26 points at 19.10 
cents. On the New York Board of Trade 
October future contracts declined 26 
points at 19.10 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets are increasing, due to the freer 
offerings of new crop cotton. The av- 
erage for middling spot cotton in 10 
markets today was 18.49 cents per lb.; 
yesterday, 18.75 cents; one year ago, 
16.95 cents. 

Effective August 11, New Orleans 
among other grades narrowed white 
good middling from 85 to 75 points on 
middling, and strict middling from 60 to 
50 on. Memphis, among other grades 
narrowed white good middling from 100 
to 75 points on. 

Wool. 

The current® slackening in trade at 
Boston experienced by some wool houses 
is due to conditions believed to be more 
or less temporary. In their early pur- 
chases of this season’s clip, mills natu- 
rally chose ‘first the lighter, better-con- 
ditioned wools. The demand for a while 
was strong enough to bring moderate 
price advances. Dealers are now asking 
higher prices for the less choice wools, 
which results in some mills hesitating 
to anticipate requirements. Current mill 
requirements appear to be fairly well 
covered, although some buyers continue 
to take over sizeable quantities of wool, 
especially of the finer grades. 

Butter. 

Early selling was easily absorbed and 
price advanced one-quarter cent. Trad- 
ing continued active and the market 
ruled firm. Final sterage figures some- 
what larger than anticipated. Too late 
in day to determine effect on market. 


Medium and undergrades in fairly 
firm ; position. Car market firm with 
offerings limited. Wholesale prices of 


fresh creamery butter at New York 
were: 92 score, 41% cents; 91 score, 41 
cents; 90 score, 40 cents. 

Cheese. 

Trading confined to small lots of all 
styles. Market continues firm. Short 
held Daisies sold at 2514 cents. Whole- 
sale prices of fresh American cheese 
at New York were: Flats, 25 to 26% 
cents; Single Daisies, 25 cents; Young 
Americas, 251% cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Watermelons declined $25 to $45 in 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice. .........cecee. 











Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 


Heifers, good and choice 
Heifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker, cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium ‘ 
: Ho 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.) 


rough and smocth 


Packing som. 
Slaughter pigs 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Ibs. down) 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, common to choice 


feeding lambs, range stcck, :nedium to choice 











condition would probably result in the 
lowest prices of the season for fed cattle 
occurring during next winter and spring. 
Prices lower than those that prevailed 
last winter, however, do not seem prob- 
able. 
Higher Prices Forecast. 

Production Outlook—The caiile indus- 
try now appears to be at about the same 
point in the production cycle as it was 
in 1897-98 and 1911-12. During 
years beef production was beginning to 
be profitable after several years of 





v I » medium, good and choice 

Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), meagium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 


(90-160 lbs.), medium, good ‘and choice.. 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs exchaded from ab 
She ep. 


| 12 western States including Texas, in- 
creased from 14,500,000 in 1912 to 20,- 


those | 





New York City today. California canta- 
loupes advanced 25 cents, but Maryland 
receipts held steady. Green peas and 
Western lettuce were weak. Pears held 
steady. Onions were dull. Peaches and 
potatoes ranged slighviy lower. 
Cantaloupes: California, Salmon Tints, 
standard 36s and 45s .$4.00@4.50 
Arizona, Salmon Tints, standard 36s and 
MUD asi dss (ute egawigs (aah GhS2 sels $3.06 
East Shore, Maryland, various varieties, 
Standard 45s ee sveecrcene se s@ketOQpaee 
New Mexico, Pink Meats, standard flats, 12s. 
eae $1.25@1.35 
California, Honey Dews, standard crates. 
; : $1.75 @2.25 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
; dozen crates..................$1.00@1.25 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
‘ $3.50@4.50 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
fair quality and condition $3.00@3.50 
Onions: New Jersey, Yellow Varieties, 
_ bushel NL source 4 $1.00@1.25 
New York, Orange County, Yellows, 100 
_ pounds, sacked aks ....$1.75@2.00 
New York, Orange County, Reds, 100 
pounds, sacked ......... . .$1.50@1.75 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, Virginia, El- 
_bertas, medium to large......$3.25@4.50 
Virginia, Belles, medium to large. ; 
‘ 3 . $3.00@3.50 
North Carolina, Elbertas, medium to large. 
. $3.00@4.00 
New Jersey, Carmans, medium to large. 
$1.50@2.50 





Bushel baskets: 
Virginia, Elbertas, medium to large. 
$3.50@4.00 
Virginia Hales, large..... 33°608 180 
Pears: New York, Clapp Favorite, bushel 
baskets . ere ere .. «+. $3.00 
Green Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates. 
$5.50@6.5 
California, bushels .......... Sa2seene 
New York, bushel baskets. . . .$1.75@2.00 
Potatoes: East Shore, Virginia, Cobblers, 
cloth-top, stave barrels . .$2.50@2.65 





New Jersey, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks 

(street sales) ioe eevee $2.50@2.75 
Long Island, Cobblers ....... $2.50@2.75 
Watermelons: North and South Carolina, 


Tom Watsons, 24-30 pound average, bulk, 
i eee ee eR ey .. .$250@400 
Meat. 

Supply of steer and cow carcasses on 
the New York wholesale market was 
light, demand being fair and the market 
steady. Kosher chucks and plates were 
in light supply, selling mostly from $13 
to $19 with a few outside sales of choice 
up to $20. Demand was light. Supply 
of hinds and ribs of Koshered cattle was 
normal, the market being about steady 
at $23 to $28 with some choice at $29 
to $30. Veal supplies were light with 
the market strong and demand active. 
Lamb carcasses were in light supply, the 
market steady to firm and demand im- 
proved. Mutton and pork supplies were 
light, market steady and demand fair. 

Livestock. 

Friday’s receipts at Chicago were esti- 
mated at 2,000 cattle, 1,000 calves, 15,000 
hogs and 13,000 sheep. 

Finished hogs weighing 230 pounds 
down were fairly active at Chicago today 
due to the fairly broad shipping demand, 
as big packers were relatively inactive 
and bearish. Light hogs were steady at 
Thursday’s best prices and butcher hogs 
averaging 250 pounds up sold steady to 
10 cents higher than Thursday. Packing 
Sows were mostly steady or 15 cents 
lower than early Thursday. Bulk of 160 
to 200-pound averages sold from $10.50 
to $10.85, 220 to 240-pound weights $9.50 
to $10.40, and 260 to 300-pound $8.60 to 
$9.25, and most packing sows $7.25 to 
$7.65. Shippers took 8,500 and the hold- 


| over was estimated at 4,000. 


In the cattle trade there were not 
enough steers to make the market 
which was called nominally steady. 
Some eastern orders for choice fed steers 
were unfilled as nothing was* available. 
The best on sale brought $13.75 with a 
few loads at $11.25 to $12.25. Twelve 
loads of southwesterns on sale, two loads 
selling at $10.50 to $10.60. Cake fed 
wintered Kansas steers weighing 1186 to 


1269 pounds sold upwards to $11.75, 
most Kansas offerings scaling 1,200 
pounds going at $9.50 to $10.50. Plain 


low qualified native killer steers sold 
downward to $8.25 and below. Demand 
for cows centered on the meager supply 
of the better grades, others being 
draggy. Stockers were scarce and fairly 
active at $8 downward. Vealers sold 
mostly from $15 to $15.50. 

Fat lambs were fairly active at prices 
strong to 25 cents higher than Thursday. 
Bulk of native lambs lightly sorted went 
at $13.75 to $14, with best selected at 
$14.25. The bulk of good and choice 
range lambs sold at $14.25 with a 25 per 
cent sort. Feeding lambs were mostly 
unchanged, bulk being eligible for $12.75 
to $13.25, with one double of choice 52 
pound weights selling at $13.65, and 
choice lighter weights sold higher. One 
double deck of 75 pound ewe lambs sold 
for $15.25. Sheep were mostly steady, 
fat ewes selling largely at $6 to $7.25, 
with a few heavies at $5 to $5.50. 





Cattle. 
Chicago Kansas City 
$11.00@$14.60 $10,.25@$13.8! 
Gao bie eesemees 11.25@ 13.65 10.00@ 13.! 
creceecoecncoes 7.00@ 11.65 6.25@ 
Sree) eee eee ee ee ee eT 8.50@ 12.50 8.50@ 
Bf oe 3 6.75@ 10.00 6.25@ 
oie 6 agath ee Rae eae Rie ee 14.78@ 15.75 11.50@ 
TTeT Cet Y TCC ree R.65@ 9,65 8.15@ 10.00 
apt Are a sold ote a mia Shr 6.50@ 8.50 5§.75@ 65 
gs 
8.35@ 9.40 7.85@ 9.15 
9.00@ 10.90 8.85@ 10.15 
eaaeue 9.50@ 10.90 9.75@ 10.50 
mn eaies 9.15@ 10.90 9.75@ 10.40 
Be ol 7.00@ 7.85  6.60@ 7.50 
8.75@ 10.35 9.25@ 10.00 


ove quotations.) 


12,754 
8.00% 


9.00@ 12.00 
3.25 4.50 


4.00@ 8.25 
11.50@ 13.75 








heavy marketings and low prices. As 
prices advanced breeding stock was held 
back and ranges were restocked with the 
result that the number of cattle in the 


600,000 


crease 


1917. 
numbers 


in This tremendous in- 
followed by 
liquidation, a prolonged period of rela: 
tively low prices and generally unfavor- 


able conditions in the industry. 


in was 


eee 


« 
a 





|| Improvement Noted 
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Livestock 





In Foreign Markets 
For Farm Products 





Economic Conditions in 
United Kingdom and Ger- 
many Found to Be Bet- 
ter Than Last Year. 


European market conditions continue 
generally favorable and are better than 
at the corresponding period of last year 
with improvements in some countries 
outweighing unfavorable developments in 
others, according to the weekly review of 
foreign markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The full text of the summary of the 
review follows: 

European markets absorb about three- 
fourths of the exports of American agri- 
cultural products. It is of particular im- 
portance, therefore, a: the beginning of 
a new crop season, to estimate the de- 
mand outlook in those countries. The 
outlook generally is better than at the 
same time last year, with improvements 
in some countries outweighing unfavor- 
able developments in others. 

Economic conditions in the United 
Kingdom, our principal market, have 
shown consistent improvement in recent 
months and although depression still con- 
tinues in some lines, the general situa- 
tion is much more favorable for the im- 
portation of American products than at 
this time last year when the country was 
in the midst of the prolonged coai strike. 
In Germany, the outlook is good and 
all signs point to a continued rise in pur- 
chasing power and to a higher level of 
consumptive demand for American agri- 
cultural products during the remainder 
of the year than in the corresponding 
months of 1926. Conditions are also fa- 
vorable in other Centr | European coun- 
tries, notably Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In France and Italy, however, the eco- 
nomic position is dominated by an un- 








look for the immediate future is poor. 
It does not seem likely that these coun- 
tries will offer as good markets for agri- 
cultura! products as in the latter part of 
1926. Depressed conditions continue in 
the Scandinavian markets, particularly 
Norway and Denmark, but improvement 
in the demand situation is to be noted in 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Switzer- 
land. 


Effect of Tree Growth 
On Floods Negligible 





‘Associate Forester Gives Result 
of Study on Influence 
of Forests. 


[Continued from page 1.] 
The declaration was made as a response 
to what is said to be one of the most 
unique among the many suggestions of- 
féred with a view to controlling the 
Mississippi River. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 


The author of this suggestion esti- | 


mates that 85 per cent of the land be- 
tween the levees from Cairo to Baton 
Rouge is occupied by “giant cottonwood 
forest and other kinds of tree growth 
of all sizes,” and urges that the area 
be completely stripped of the trees to 
make more room for the water. 

While the 85 per cent estimate may 
be somewhat high, it is unquestionably 
true that this land area does now sup- 
port lowland hardwood forests of great 
extent and value. “But,” said Forester 
Sherman, “in computing the effect of 
such tree growth upon flood waters we 
would be concerned not merely with the 
percentage of land surface occupied, but 
with the cubic space actually taken over 
by the trees. Actual investigations on 
representative lands in the Mississippi 
Valley have shown, for example, that 
the .cottonwood produces a maximum of 
7,000 cubic feet of wood per acre at 50 
years of age, with an average height of 
140 feet. This means about 50 cubic feet 
of wood volume for each acre-foot (43,- 
560 cubic feet) of surface. In other 
words, though 85 per cent of this land 
surface may be taken up by tree growth, 
that tree growth is occupying not 85 per 
cent but about one-ninth of 1 per cent 
of the cubical area, and its effect toward 
raising the flood level or retarding the 
movement of the waters is seen to be 
wholly insignificant. Any trifling disad- 
vantage thus caused is overwhelmingly 
counterbalanced by the benefits derived 
from making this land, which is useless 
for any other continued production, grow 
trees. 


Land Is Transferred 
For Reindeer Studies 


About one section of land, conven- 
iently located to the Reindeer Experi- 
ment Station at Fairbanks, Alaska, was 
recently transferred by Executive order 
to the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for use in the reindeer-grazing 
investigations that are being carried on 
by the Bureau under the local direction 
of L. J. Palmer, biologist, it has just 
been announced by the Department. 

New corrals and fences are being con- 
structed, as well as new buildings in 
which feeding experiments can be con- 
ducted more satisfactorily. Several rein- 
deer have recently been added to the 
herd, and good progress is being made 
in the study of feeding and management 
practices, 

W. B. Miller, assistant range examiner 
in Alaska, has been making surveys of 
grazing resources, coaching producers in 
improved inethods, and establishing new 
observation quadrats of plant growth, as 
well as studying the results obtained 
from those that have been under ob- 
servation for some time, 














; for its enforcement. 





Foreign Markets 
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Act Regulating Marketing of Produce 
Expected to Minimize Abuses in Trade 





Apple Shippers Told Enforcement Should Reduce Fraud 
in Handling Consignments: 





Operations of the new law making 
it a misdemeanor for commission or 
other agents to dump or destroy con- 
signments of farm produce, or to 
make false statements regarding 
shipments, were explained recently 
to the International Apple Shippers, 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., by the 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, C. W. Kitchen. Pub- 
lication of the full text of his state- 


ment was begun in the issue of 
August 12. It is continued as 
follows: 


With respect to dumping, you gentle- | 
men and the trade in general kndw bet- 
ter than we in the Bureau the extent 
to which cars of produce arriving in bad 
order in large markets are dumped. You 
also know better than we do whether 
there is likely to be the destruction or 
dumping of whole cars, parts of which, 
in justice to the shipper, should be sal- 
vaged. The Bureau does not have data 
showing the quantity of produce dumped 
in the markets, or what part of the total | 
quantity dumped may have been dumped 
either with or without good cause. The | 
passage of this act indicates, however, | 
that there are some shippers who believe | 
that there are some abuses in connection | 
with the dumping of produce. At least | 
they are not all satisfied with the return | 
which accounts for the consignment in 
no other way than by the mere state- 
ment that all or part of the produce was 
dumped. 

It all arises from the old, old question 
as to whether the man who acts as agent 
for the shipper is faithful and efficient 
in the discharge of his trust. If the agent | 
is deliberately unfaithful in the discharge | 
of his trust this law places an instru- 
mentality in the hands of the shipper for 


| transaction which might 


correcting such a situation in a way not | 


heretofore possible. It is a new weapon 
for driving out deliberate dishonesty in 


; ; = | this business. 
favorable financial situation and the out- | a 


Misrepresentation Made 
Punishable by Law 


In considering the bill in its formative 
period, it was realized that if there was 
abuse arising from the dumping of pro- 
duce arriving in bad order it was evi- 
dently but one phase of the larger 
question of honest agency v. dishonest 
agency. If it is possible, and also wrong, 
for a commission merchant or other 


agent tomMislead the shipper by stating | 


that his produce was dumped when such 
was not a fact, it seemed likely that 
there might be even more cases in which 
unfaithfulness, incompetency or fraud 
on the part of commission men or other 
agents is manifested in other ways. The 
Produce Agency Act consequently makes 
it a misdemeanor for any person re- 
ceiving produce in interstate commerce 
or in the District of Columbia for or 
on behalf of another to make any false 
statement with intent to defraud re- 
garding the quantity, quality, condition, 
sale or disposition of such produce. This 
obviously would cover cases, if there 
be any such, in which produce is re- 
ported dumped where in fact it was not 
dumped as well as other cases in which 
an agent fails knowingly to truly and 
correctly report the facts with respect 
to a given consignment. ; 

The provision of the Act relating to 
the making of false statements 1s, In 
my opinion, the big feature of the Act. 
It is the provision that appears to be 
most far-reaching and comprehensive in 
its influence upon the industry because 
any dishonesty with respect to a con- 
signment is certain to involve incorrect 
reports and accounting. It is the pro- 
vision that is of principal’ interest to 
your association. The aim of your asso- 
ciation and other trade associations in 
the industry is to bring about better 
conditions generally, to encourage good 
will, to discourage questionable practices 
and unscrupulous methods and generally 
to work toward the end that the indus- 
try will be conducted according to meth- 
ods of trading that are fair, equitable, 
honest, and legitimate. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is constantly striving for such improve- 
ments in marketing. Through its stand- 
ardization work and the progress that 
has been made in the matter of grading 
perishable products in the past 10 years, 
through its raarket news work and the 
widespread distribution of statistical and 
current market information, through its 
inspection work, both at shipping points 
and terminal markets, and with the co- 
operation of the more progressive and 
better elements in the industry, it has 
been progressively making it more diffi- 
cult for the unscrupulous dealer to op- 
erate. The provision in the Produce 
Agency Act prohibiting false accounting 
erects one more barrier in the pathway 
of the dishonest and unscrupulous re- 
ceiver who handles produce for or on be- 
half of another. This provision recog- 
nizes deliberate dishonesty on his part, 
makes it a crime and provides for suit- 
able punishment therefor. 

The Act is to be administered through 
the Bureau of Agriqultural Economics. 
It became effective on July 1 of this year 
and brief regulations covering certain 
points of procedure have been promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Our experience in the application of the 
Act is obviously very limited. No prec- 
edents as yet have been established. 
The act itself carries no appropriation 
It is expected, how- 
ever, that an appropriation will be made 
as soon as Congress has an opportunity 
to consider an estimate of the funds 
needed. It is difficult under these con- 
ditions to undertake at this time to out- 
line the exact circumstances which must 
exist to make the Act applicable unless 
of course, the transaction is an obvious 
violation of the Act. Broadly speaking, 
we propose to consider each case upon 
its merits for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if the law has been violated. 

So far as the usual type of commis- 
sion transaction is concerned, it appears 
to be clear that such a transaction in- 





volves the receiving of produce for or 
on behalf of another, and is therefore 
subject to the Act. There are other types 
of transactions however where the ap- 
plicability of the Act is not so clear. For 
instance, the Act should not be construed 
certainly operates “for or on behalf of 
another.” His powers as agent may not 
be as broad as those of the commission 
merchant, but the Act does not attempt 
to define the scope of the agency rela- 
tionship. The relationship may be broad 
or restricted. The Act merely saps “for 
or restricted. The Act merely says “for 


Scope of Relationship 


| Not Defined by Act 


If the broker has received produce in 
interstate commerce the _ transaction 
would appear to come within the pur- 
view of the Act. If, for instance, 
broker exercises any control over a con- 
signment on its arrival.such as that in- 
volved in directing the railroad as to 
the disposition thereof, the broker, it is 
believed, could be said to have received 
the produce and hence would be subject 
to the Act. There are other types of 
be cited, but 
these are given to emphasize the fact 
that the Act is not limited to any class 


| of handlers of produce. There are prob- 


ably numerous transactions where it may 
be difficult to determine whether the pro- 


' duce has actually and legally been re- 


ceived for or on behalf of another. In 
general, our opinion is that if a person 


has authority to dispose of or order the | 


disposition of produce not owned by him 
and which has moved in interstate com- 
merce, even though his outhority may 
be limited to certain acts, it may be said 
that he is acting for or on behalf of an- 
other with respect to such produce. As 
stated previously our experience with 
the Act is limited. Each case coming 
before us will be considered separately 
and in the light of the circumstances 
existing with respect thereto. Probably 
within another year some of the ques- 
tions which appear perplexing now will 
have been answered. 

A second important point to be re- 
membered is that if produce has been 
received in interstate commerce for or 
on behalf of another, it should not be 
dumped, abandoned or destroyed without 
good and sufficient cause therefor. This 
presupposes the proposition that the re- 
ceiver will take whatever steps are nec- 
essary fully to protect the interests of 
the shipper or owner of the goods which 
have been entrusted to him for dispo- 
sition. If the reconditioning of the 
damaged goods will result in an ad- 
vantage to the shipper then the products 
should be reconditioned. If the goods 
are without commercial value then they 
may be dumped and the law and the reg- 
ulations provide a procedure that will 
protect the received from criticism by 
the shipper for the action taken. 


False Statements 


| Prohibited by Law 


A third important point to remember 
is that if produce is received in inter- 
state commerce for or on behalf of an- 
other no false statement shall be made 
knowingly and with intent to defraud, 
regarding the quantity, quality condi- 


: ispositi f the products | : ; 
tion, sale or disposition o e p | prosecution by shippers. 


so received. This merely means that the 
receiver shall dispose of the products en- 
trusted to him to the best of his ability, 
that he shall completely, honestly and 
correctly account for the produce and 
return to his principal all that he has 
received for such produce less proper 
commissions and other charges. 

At this point it may be well to men- 
tion two points that may be of interest. 
We understand that in some markets and 
for some commodities it is the practice 
to pool or average the sales of consign- 
ments for the day, thus making uniform 
returns to all shippers. While receivers 
may insist that frequent changes in the 
price, and the inconvenience and extra 
labor involved in keeping an accurate 
record for each shipment present valid 
justification for the practice, we are of 
the opinion that if a return is made to 
a shipper which does not represent the 
actual amount received for his produce, 
less commissions and _ other proper 


charges, the return may be interpreted | 


as a false statement. The return could 
not in our opinion be so interpreted if 
the shipper understood in advance that 
his produce would be received and 
pooled with that of others. While we 
would not indorse the practice because 
it does not promote quality improvement, 
or good grading, or promote individual 
incentive on the part of the producer, 
the legal. difficulties which might arise 
by reason of the Produce Agency Act 
could be avoided by having the practice 
agreed to or authorized by the shipper. 

The other point involves the practice, 
said to exist, of some receivers, without 
authority, selling to themselves all or 


a part of produce received by them for | 


Briefly, we do not think such a 


sale, 


transaction is an actual sale as between | 


principal and agent. I think the courts 
have so ruled on that question. So far 
as the Produce Agency Act is concerned 
we advise that all the facts surrounding 
such a transaction should be fully dis- 
closed to the shipper in order to show 
good faith. If the receiver takes in the 
produce himself and does not disclose 
the fact to the shipper, it could easily, in 


many cases at least, strongly suggest | 


that the Act had been violated through 
indicating to the shipper that a bona 
fide sale had been made when in fact 
such was not the case. 

Some may fear that this Act will have 
a tendency to reduce the amount of con- 
signment business. We do not believe 
it will have such a result.’ On the con- 
trary, it should increase such business 
through increasing the confidence of 
shippers. The honest, upright receiver 
of consigned goods is already acting in 
harmony with the law. As long as he 
handles produce received in interstate 
commerce for or on behalf of another 
to the best of his ability, offering it to 


a} 
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Utah Lands Offered 


For Homsteading 


By Veterans Aug. 31 


Total of 400 Acres Has Been 
Restored From With- 
drawal for Reclama- 
tion Work. 





Approximately 400 acres of public land 


; in San Pete County, Utah, will be opened 


to ‘homestead and desert land entry on 
August 31, by qualified former service 
men and on November 30 by the general, 
public, the General Land Office, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has just announced. 

These lands were recently restored 
from reclamation withdrawal, it was ex- 
plained at the Department. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


Preference for Veterans. 


About 400 acres in T. 18 S., R. 2 Ey 
S. L. M., San Pete County, Salt Lake 
City land district, will be opened to 
homestead and desert land entry begin- 
ning August 31, 1927, for a period of 91 
days to honorakly discharged ex-service 
raen of the World War, subject, however, 
to vaild prior settlement and preference 
rights. 

Filings may, be presented by such ex- 
service men during the 20 days preced- 
ing that date or from August 11, 1927, 
to August 30, 1927, inclusive. All filings 
up to 9 a. m., August 31, 1927, will be 
disposed of by drawing. 


Public Entry November 30. 


Any lands remaining unentered after 
the expiration of the 91 days’ period, or 
beginning November 30, 1927, will be 
open to entry under any applicable pub- 
lic land law by the general public, and 
the prospective applicants may present 
their applications within the 20 days 
preceding that date or beginning No- 
vember 10, 1927, and all applications so 
filed will be treated as though simul- 
taneously filed. 

The lands are in various sections of 
the above mentioned township and are in 
the vicinity of the town of Manti on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 





the buyer for exactly what it is, re- 
turning to the shipper all that he re- 
ceives for it less proper commissions and 
charges, he need have no fear of the law. 
The law is a protection to him against 
the unscrupulous competitor. The legiti- 
mate dealer will not be persecuted or 
harassed by needless inquiry or investi- 
gation. When complaints are received 
from shippers who believe they have 
not been fairly treated, such complaints 
will of course be investigated, so far as 
the facilities of the Bureau will permit. 
The dealer who has built his business on 
the foundation of service will welcome 
the opportunity to furnish full and com- 
plete information regarding any trans- 
action he has handled for it is to his 
interest to keep his clients satisfied and 
to assure them that he is serving them 
faithfully and honestly. He does that 
anyhow. Substantiation by an author- 
ized agency investigating a complaint 
will strengthen his position and dispel 
unfounded and unwarranted suspicions. 

Some have expressed the fear that this 
law will precipitate a deluge of un- 
warranted, undefensible, and expensive 
We think there 


is no basis for this fear. The law 


| specifically directs the Secretary of Agri- 


culture to enforce this Act. It is our 
understanding that prosecutions cannot 
be instituted under this Act except as 
they may be initiated by the Department. 
If evidence exists that warrants prosecu- 
I 
think all of you have had sufficient con- 
tact with the Department, however, to 
know that its attitude toward the en- 
forcement of regulatory acts is to bring 
about a compliance with Jaw by coopera- 
tion rather than by prosecution. I merely 
cite as an illustration the Standard Con- 
tainer Act which has been enforced by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for many years. We have yet to insti- 
tute the first prosecution thereunder, yet 
the evil of short-measure packages of the 
kind specified in that Act, which was once 
so pronounced, has been largely elim- 
inated. This has been done because 
package manyfacturers have almost 
without exception cooperated cordially 
with the Bureau in avoiding violations of 
the Act, 

In closing I desire to ask your coopera- 
tion by bringing to our attention evidence 
of violations of the Produce Agency Act. 
This cooperation need not be of any for- 
mal or contract nature. Merely work 
with us in suppressing unfair and un- 
scrupulous practices which are harmful to 
the whole industry and you will be help- 
ing yourselves and the industry you 
represent, 










“MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Prior Lien Stock 


The Board of Directors of 





















Middle West Ucilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
($2.00) upon each share of 

outstanding Prior Lien 
Scock, having a par value of 


$100 a share, payable a 
ber 15, 1927) to the hol of 
such Prior Lien Seock of rec- 
ord.on che company’s books 
at the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., Auguse 31, 
1927. 

EUSTACE }. KNIGHT, 

Seer 
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Railroads: 


Valuation Is Placed 
On Terminal Railway 
Property in St. Louis 


Tentative Figure Given for 
Association of 14 Roads 
in the City Is 
$18,656,880. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report on valuation of terminal 
properties at St. Louis and East St. 
Louis, just made public, announced that 
the tentative valuation for rate-making 
purposes, as of June 30, 1919, of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
embracing property owned and used for 
common carrier purposes, is $18,656,880. 
Other related terminal properties simi- 
larly reported on as tentative valuations, 
as follows: Owned but not used, leased 
to and devoted to common carrier pur- 
poses by other carriers: Terminal Rail- 
road of East St. Louis, $1,801,120; East 
St. Louis and Carondelet Railway Com- 


pany, $555,720; St. Louis Terminal Rail- | 


way Company, $1,450,000; East St. 
Louis Belt Railroad Company, $140,120; 
Illinois Transfer Railroad 
$721,001; St. Louis Belt 
Railway Company, $980,000; St. Louis 
Bridge Company, $2,708,160; Tunnel 
Railroad of St. Louis, $950,000. 
Fourteen Companies Involved. 
These tentative valuations are made 
in Valuation Docket No. 1065. The Ter- 
minal Railroad Association is controlled 
jointly by 14 proprietary railway com- 
panies. In addition to providing union 
station facilities and trackage for the 
numerous railroads entering St. Louis, 
it performs a switching service between 


industries and connecting carriers and | 


also between carriers. 

It consists of almost 42 miles of main 
track, with 19 miles of additional main 
tracks, with numerous yard tracks and 
sidings and a double track bridge over 
the Mississippi River. It had an out- 
standing capital stock on valuation date 
of a total par value of $36,877,800 in 
stock and long-term debt. 

Book Investment Reported. 

This Association, the report says, has 
a book investment of $20,778,230 in road 
and equipment, including land, 
justed by the Commission’s accounting 
examination to $18,161,679. Its invest- 
ment in improvements on leased railway 
property, on valuation date, is on its 
books as $6,581,579, readjusted to $5,- 
984,896. 

The cost of reproduction new and re- 


mon carrier property, other than land 
and material and supplies, owned and 
used by the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion, including the company’s or the 


lessors’ portions of jointly owned minor | 


facilities with the wholly owned or used 
property, is: Reproduction new $9,362,- 
919, reproduction less appreciation $6,- 
968,531. 


Bridge Railway Valued | 


For Making of Rates 


Missouri & [Illinois Company , °>” _— 
* | of its first mortgage sinking fund 5 per 


| cent gold bonds until July 1, 1936. 


Property Declared to Be 
Worth $919,500. 


The final value for rate-making pur- 


poses of the property of the Missouri , 


and Illinois Bridge and Belt Railroad 


Company, is owned and used for com- | 


mon-carrier purposes, found to be $919,- 


500 as of June 30, 1919, the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission held in a decis- 
jon made public August 12. 
The corporation owns and operates 


a double track steel bridge across the , 


Mississippi River between Alton, IIl., 
and West Alton, Mo., together 
tracks furnishing terminal facilities. 


is controlled through ownership of its 


Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany; Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 


Company; 


cago and St. Louis Railway Company; | 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway Company; 
Peoria and St. Louis Railway Company; 
Wabash Railway Company; Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road Company; and Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Company. 

The final value includes $2,000 for 
working capital. The company’s book 
record of investment gives $1,704,104 
as of carrier property, including land, 
adjusted under the Commission’s 
counting system to a balance in the 
road and equipment investment account 
of $1,612,094. 

Its cost of reproduction new of the 
property wholly owned and used, ex- 
clusive of land, is given as $1,136,209, 


£ } 


= reproduction cost less depreciation, | 
Its operating expenses from | 


$874,358. 
January 1, 1905, to valuation date has 
approximated 38 per cent of its railway 
operating revenues. It has declared a 
total of $565,400 of divid 
the period 1910-1918. TI 
capital stock is $2,500,000. 


nds during 


authorize 


a 


Decline in Silver Stocks 


Is Reported in Shanghai | 


Cabled reports from the Shanghai of- 
fice of the Department of 
place the total of silver stocks 
hai at 117,500,000 taels. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on August 
4 totaled 117,500,000 taels as com- 
pared with 119,700,000 taels on July 
14. The amount held in native banks 


Commerce 


In SOnang- 


was 39,800,000 taels, which represented | 
32,400,000 taels since ! 


a decrease of 
July 14. 

Sycee bars we: 
taels as compared wit 
on July 14. 
at 80,400,000 taels, which represents an 
increase of 7,400,000 taels since July 14. 


valued at 59,200,000 


Company, | 
and Terminal | 


read- | 


with | 
It | 
| No. 6403, authorizing the Ohio & Ken- | 
entire outstanding capital stock by the | 


Chicago, | 


ac- | 


h 67,000,000 taels 
Dollar coins were valued | 
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Valuations 


Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Authorized 
To Issue $1,468,000 Common Capital Stock 


| To Be Offered to Stockholders at Advance Over Par and 


| The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 
| Company is authorized to issue $1,468,- 
| 000 -of common capital stock, consisting 
of 29,360 shares each of $50 par value, 
to be sold at not less than $60 each, in a 
decision made public by the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission August 12. 

The proceeds are proposed to be ap- 
plied to purchase of five locomotives, 
construction of 100 freight cars, to fi- 
nance the cost to enlarge freight-yard 
facilities at Oakfield, Houlton and North- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ern Maine Junction, to erect two bridges, | 


to purchase of $330,000 of outstanding 
bonds, to provide working capital, ete. 
(Finance Docket 6437). F 


Application Unopposed. 
The full text of the Commission’s de- 
cision follows: 
The & 


Bangor Aroostook Railroad 


Company, a common carrier by railroad | 


engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 


applied for authority under section 20a ! 


of the interstate commerce act to issue 
$1,468,000 of common capital stock. No 
objection to the granting of the appli- 
cation has been presented to us. 

As a basis for the proposed issue of 
stock the applicant submits expenditures 
for additions and betterments made by 
it between January 1, 1918, and March 
31, 1927, amounting to $2,920,090.74. It 
also shows the expenditure of $262,600 
for the purchase of the entire capital 
stock of the Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany, and represents that this acquisi- 
tion of stock was necessary to effect effi- 
cient and economical operation of the 
telegraph company, which operates a 
commercial service in the territory 
served by the applicant and furnishes it 
with the necessary telegraphic wires and 
communications operation of 
trains. 


for its 

Against these expenditures there are 
outstanding $204,000 of bonds and $492.- 
000 of equipment-trust obligations, which 
we have heretofore authorized, leaving 
a remainder of $2,486,690.74 for which 
partial reimbursement is sought by this 
issue of stock. All these expenditures 
were made from income or from other 
moneys in the treasury of the applicant 
and have not heretofore been capitalized, 
except as above stated. 

Authorized Stock Increase. 

Necessary action has been taken by 

the applicant to increase the amount of 


| Railway Authorized 


production less depreciation of all com- | 


To Issue Certificates 


Ohio & Kentucky Road Also 


to Extend Maturity of 
Bonds. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on August 11 its approval of 
an issue of $206,500 in 5 per cent income 
certificates by the Ohio & Kentucky Rail- 
way Company and extension of maturity 


It also approved the West Pittston-Ex- 


' eter Road’s issue of $50,000 capital stock 


for construction and other purposes. 


Reorganization of the Wichita Falls | 
| the United States were $58,706,000 in the 


& Southern Railway properties and 
abandonment of a short line in Louisiana 
were also authorized. 
The full text of the official 
randum announcement follows: 
Action by Division 4 in uncontested 


memo- 


finance cases: 
Report and order in Finance Docket 


tucky Railway Co. (1) to extend from 
July 1, 1926, to July 1, 1936, the date 
of maturity of $250,000 of first-mortgage 
sinking fund 5 per cent gold bonds, and 
(2) to issue $31,250 of 5 per cent in- 
come certificates, series A, and $175,000 
of 5 per cent income certificates, series 
B, for the purposes stated in the report, 
terms and conditions prescribed. Ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 6564, authorizing the West Pittston- 
Iexeter Railroad Company to issue $50,- 
000 of capital stock, consisting of 1,000 


shares of the par value of $50 each, said | 
! stock to be sold at par for cash and 
the proceeds used to defray in part the | 


cost of construction of the applicant’s 
railroad. Approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance 
Docket No. 6378, authorizing the Gulf & 
Sabine River Railroad Company to aban- 
don, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, a portion of its lines of railroad 


in Vernon Parish, La., extending from a | 


point known as Gravel Pit Junction, near 
Fullerton, northeasterly and northerly 


Approved. 
and order in Finance Docket 
Ne authorizing the acquisition 
of control by the Wichita Falls & South- 


8.96 miles. 
Report 
No. 


e907 
IID, 


| ern Railway Company by purchase of the 
capital stock of that company and ,by | 


lease of its properties, and (2) of the 
Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth 
Railroad Company by purchase of the 
capital stock and bonds of that com- 
pany and by lease of its properties. Ap- 
proved. 


C. & I. M. Railway Asks 


Right to Issue Notes | 


The Chicago & Illinois Midland Rail- 


way Company, Chicago, in an applica- | 


tion to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made public August 11, asks 
authority a series of 40 equip- 
ment notes maturing quarterly over a 
period of 10 years, aggregating in prin- 
cipal amount, $1,058,530.80 to pay for 
rolling stock equipment. 


to Issue 


Proceeds to Finance Betterments. 


its authorized common stock from $3,- 
860,000, the present amount, all of which 
is issued and outstanding, to $5,610,000. 
When the proposed issue is effected the 
applicant will have outstanding $5,328,- 
000 of common stock. 

The applicant proposes to offer the 
new stock to its stockholders of record 


| as of July 19, 1927, for subscription at | 


of the new stock for each five shares of 


preferred and one share of new stock | 
for each five shares of common held by | 


| $60 per share in the ratio of two shares 
j 
| 


the subscribers. No arrangements have 
been made for the sale or other disposi- 


tion of any part of the proposed issue | 


not subscribed for by the stockholders. 
The proceeds from the sale of 


used for the applicant’s general corpo- 
rate purposes, including the following: 
Payment for five locomotives costing 
$259,375; the building of 100 40-ton 
freight cars at an estimated cost of 
$230,265; the enlargement of freight- 
yard facilities at Oakland, Houlton, and 
Northern Maine Junction, Me., and the 


erection of two new bridges, costing ap- | 


proximately $145,000; the purchase at 
par and accrued interest of $330,000 of 
outstanding bonds which were issued or 
assumed by the applicant; and to provide 
cash for contemplated additions and bet- 
terments, to purchase’ miscellaneous 


capital, estimated at $796,960. 


realize the greatest possible return on its 


counties, municipalities, and corpora- 
tions of undoubted financial stability that 
part of the proceeds of the proposed is- 
sue not required for immediate use in 
its outlined program. 


(a) is for lawful objects within its cor- 





| of 68 coneerns 


public interest, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, 
which will not impair its ability to per- 


form that service, and (b) is reasonably | 


necessary and appropriate for such pur- 


| poses, 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


Business Is Quiet 
In Cleveland Area 


Earnings 
Decline as Usual in Sum- 
mer Period. 


The continued duliness in business and 
credit was reflected in an increase in 
commercial failures in the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, according to a re- 


| port just issued by the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Cleveland. 

The summary of conditions in full text, 
follows: 

Corporation earnings so far published 


| for the second quarter confirm the gener- 


al opinion that business, although good, 
has not quite held up to last year. Net 
earnings of 49 industrial corporations in 


second quarter of 1927 as compared with 


| $61,928,00 in 1926, a loss of about 5 per 
| cent. For the first half of 1927, earnings 
were $151,995,000, as | 


against $158,946,000 last year, a decline 
of 4.4 per cent. In this District, 14 out 
29 industrial corporations report a 
gain in second quarter earnings over 
last; 12 report declines, and 3, practically 
no change. 

Midsummer Quiet Prevails. 

In the Fourth District, the usual mid- 
summer quiet prevails. July 
some improvement over June in iron and 
steel. The coal markets eontinue slug- 
gish, despite the strike. Automobile pro- 
duction in June again compared poorly 
with last year, and truck manufacturers 
have had a rather unsatisfactory half- 


of 


| year. The paint business has held up 


well. Building contracts awarded for the 
first half of 1927 were 3 per cent over 
1926, but building permits were 7 
cent less. 
par with last year, both in June and dur- 
ing the half-year. The corn crop is poor, 
and wheat only fair; but the tobacco 
situation has improved, owing to de- 


| creased acreage, the cleaning up of the 


Burley Association’s old stocks, and the 
fair-to-good condition of the 
cro} 


further during the past month, stand- 


ing at $37,000,000 on July 13 as com- | 
| pared with $59,000,000 am onth ago and 
; $4$0,000,000 a year ago. Credits is ample 


: gs ’ s . | for the dull season, int-erest rates in the | 
to the terminus of its line, a distance of | | 


the | 


stock, estimated at $1,761,000, are to be | approving the proposed merger of the | 


shop machinery, and to provide working | 
The applicant states that, in order to | 
funds, it will temporarily invest in in- | 


terest-bearing obligations of the United | 
States, the State of Maine, and-or States, | 


We find that the proposed issue of com- | 
mon stock by the applicant as aforesaid | 


porate purposes, and compatible with the | 


and | 


of Corporations | 


brought | 


per | 
Retail trade was about on a! 


growing | 


Bills discounted by this bank declined 


Securities 


Hearing Is Changed 
On Order to Enjoin 
Merger of Two Banks 


Pasadena, Calif., Institution 
Seeks to Restrain Ap- 
proval of Comptrol- 
ler of Currency. 


On petition of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, J. W. McIntosh, made Au- 
gust 11, Chief Justice McCoy of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 


set August 17 as the date when he will 
hear arguments why an_ injunction 
| should not issue against the Comptroller 
by which he would be restrained from 


| First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Pasadena, Calif. 
Justice McCoy issued a rule August 
9, on petition of the First National 
Bank of Pasadena, requiring the Comp- 
troller to show cause September 15 why 
he should not be enjoined from ap- 
| proving the merger. The complaining 
| bank contended that inasmuch as the 
proposed merger would bring into the 
city of Pasadena another bank, part of 
the title of which would be the same as 
| its own, and it feared its business would 
be damaged. 
Awaits Vote of Trustees. 


The merger plans of the two banks 
| have proceeded to the point where only 
the formality of a vote by the trustees 
is necessary to complete the agreement, 
the stockholders previously having ex- 
pressed their views. In the argument 
before Justice McCoy August 11, Frank 
T. Hogan, counsel for the banks con- 
templating merger, and the Deputy 
| Comptroller of the Currency, F. G. 
Awalt, explained that irreparable dam- 
; age would be done to the business of 


the two banks unless the case were de- | 


cided earlier than September 15. If 
the Comptroller is to be restrained from 
| approving the merger, a power which he 
exercises under the National Banking 
Act, counsel insisted the banks at in- 
| terest should know at the earliest date 
that they may avoid any serious con- 
| sequences, 


Early Decision Sought. 

On the other hand, it was argued, if 
the Comptroller is to be allowed to ex- 
| ercise his discretion, that, also, should 
| be determined. 

It was explained orally at the Treasury 
that the merger agreement had been ap- 
proved in form by the Comptroller, but 
that his final decision obviously would 
await an adjudication of the dispute be- 
fore taking final shape. 

Mr. Awalt said it was the first court 
test of the powers of the Comptroller 
delegated in the broadened terms of the 
so-called McFadden Act, passed by Con- 
gress last year. 


|N. Y. Central Is Authorized 
To Control Railroad in Ohio 


The New York Central Railroad Com- 
| pany’s acquisition of control of the Mid- 
dleport & Northeastern Railway Com- 
pany by purchase of its entire capital 
stock of $1,000, is approved in a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Finance Docket No. 6366, made public 
August 11. 


The Middleport road, whose principal 


traffic is coal destined to points on the | 


Great Lakes, extends from a connection 
with the Kanawha & Michigan Railway 
at Rockville, Ohio, northerly to Calvin, 
Meigs county, Ohio, two and a half miles. 


The Kanawha & Michigan sponsored 


and in turn the Kanawha road was leased 

| to the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway, 

which immediately leased its properties, 

rights, leases, etc., to the New York 
Central. 

The Middleport road’s balance sheet, 

reported by the Commission as of April 

|; 30, 1927, shows investment in road, $63,- 

| 511; rents receivable from the New York 

Central, $1,228.46; profit and loss bal- 


negotiable debt to affiliated companies, 
$62,561; unmatured interest accrued, 
$1,228. 


Final Value Is Found 
On Wichita Terminal 


Property Estimated as Worth 
$1.935,000 for Rate 


Making Purposes. 


New York market having weakened re- | 


cently. In this District, rates on prime 
commercia! paper are about the same as 
a month ago, with the tendency slightly 
downward, if anything. Banks in the 
| larger cities are charging from 44% to 
6 per cent, as compared with 5-6 last 
month. Rates on collateral loans fall 
mostly within the 5-6 range. 
Memebers of Members lower. 


Loans of reporting members in this | 


District stocks and bonds 
fell 
on July 13. All other loans also de- 
| creased by 10 millions, amounting to 790 
millions on July 13. Investments fell 
slightly, as did both demand and time 
deposits. 

Commercial failures in the Fourth Dis- 
trict as reported by R. G. Dun and Com- 


pany, numbered 164 in June, as com- 


secured by 


pared with 148 in May and 144 a year | 


ago. Liabilities were $3,572,903, as com- 

pared with $3,255,890 in May and $3,- 

078,000 a year ago In the United States 

there were 1,833 failures in June, 1,852 
| in May, and 1,708 in June, 1926. 


from 622 millions on June 15 to 601 | 


The final value for rate making pur- 
poses of the property of the Wichita 
Union Terminal Railway Company, 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses, is found to be $1,935,000, as of 
June 30, 1916, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced August 12. 


lumbia, modified his original order and | 








ance, $50.45; capital stock, $1,000; non- | 


| 9109 


The company owns and operates the | 


passenger station and facilities at Wich- 
| ita, Kans., together with 1.574 miles of 
main track and 7.536 miles of yard 
tracks and sidings. The Commission 
says the company’s book record of in- 
vestment in road and equipment, includ- 
ing land, was $1,999,828, of which $1,- 
993,296.76 represents cash expended in 
creation and improvement of its prop- 
erty. 

The final value found includes $35,000 
for working capital. The cost of repro- 
| duction new 0° the property, exclusive of 
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Inland Waterways 


Regulations Explained for Payment 


Of Income Taxes Withheld at Source 


Corporations and Other Agencies Required to Make Re- 
turns to Collector of Internal Revenue, 


Explanations of those provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1926 dealing 
1 
| 
| 


with the withholding of income taxes at 
the source are given in nontechnical 
terms by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Department of the Treasury, in a re- 
vised edition of its “Bulletin B.” Here- 
with is given that section of the publi- 
cation dealing with payments of such 
withheld taxes by corporations or other 
withholding agencies. 

The full text follows: 

Method of reporting tax withheld from 
interest on corporate bonds or similar 
obligations: 

Every withholding agent is required 
to make an annual return of the tax 
withheld from interest on corporate bonds 
or other obligations, on or before March | 
15, on Form 1013. This return need not | 
be executed in duplicate and should be | 
filed with the collector for the district | 
in which the withholding agent is lo- | 
cated. The withholding agent shall also | 
make a monthly return on Form 1012 | 
on or before the 20th day of the month 
following that for which the return is | 
made. Form 1012, accompanied by the | 
ownership certificates, Forms 1000, 1000A | 
and 1001, should be forwarded direct to | 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, | 
Sorting Section, Washington, D.C. Only | 
one copy of Form 1012 is required to be | 
filed, although a copy thereof shcild be | 
retained by the withholding agent. Form | 
1001 need not be listed on the return. | 

Credit Given on Tax Withheld. 

Return of income from which tax has | 
been withheld: | 

The entire amount of the income from | 
which the tax was withheld is- required | 
to be included in gross income by the | 
recipient of such income without deduc- | 
tion for tax withheld at the source. But | 
any tax actually so withheld should be 
credited against the total tax as com- 
puted in the taxpayer’s return. 

The amount of income tax withheld at 
the source by a debtor corporation in be- 
half of a bondholder may be credited 
against the total tax due from the bond- | 
holder even though th» bondholder may 
be liable to surtax only. 


Payment of Tax Withheld—Tax with- 
held by any individual, partnership, or 
corporation must be paid on or before | 
June 15 of the year following that dur- | 
ing which the tax was actually withheld, 
to the collector of internal revenue for 
the district in which the withholding 
agent is located. Such withholding | 
agents are indemnified by the law | 
against claims and demands for any pay- | 
ments made in accordance with the law. | 
The total income from which the tax is 
withheld at the cource must be included 
in the return by the recipient of the in- 
come and the amount of tax withheld 
credited against the amount of income 
tax as computed on the return. If the 
nonresident alien has filed a return of 
his total income from sources within 
the United States and paid the tax shown 
to be due thereon the tax which should 
have been withheld shall not be recol- 
lected from the withholding agent. 
Where tax is so paid no penalty will 
be imposed upon or collected from the 
recipient of the income or the withhold- 
ing agent for failure to return or pay 
such tax, unless the failure was fraudu- 
lent or for the purpose of evading pay- 
ment. 


Withholding Agent Held 


To Be Liable for Payment 

A withholding agent is liable for the 
payment to the Government of the tax 
required to be withheld and may not be 
relieved from such liability by the filing 


| of a bond by the recipient of the income 


which is subject to withholding. 

A withholding agent is not relieved 
from his obligation to pay to the Gov- 
ernment the amount of tax correctly 
withheld from the income of a nonresi- 
dent alien by reason of the fact that the 


; az | alien has filed a return showing no tax 
its construction and held its capital stock, | 


liability. 

Refund of tax by withholding agent— 
If a bona fide declaration on Form 1078 
or its equivalent is filed by an alien 
with his employer on or before the last 
day of the taxable year of the alien, 
the employer may refund the entire 
amount of tax withheld during the year 
prior to the filing of such declaration. 
The employe will then be liable for the 
entire tax due upon his net income for 
such period, and the employer should 
require the employe to return the re- 
ceipts showing the amount of tax previ- 
ously withheld before making the re- 
fund. 

An employer who has refunded tax 
which was withheld from alien employes 
in the absence of Form 1115, or Form 
1078, must be able to furnish writ- 
ten proof of facts which overcome the 
presumption that such aliens are non- 
residents. Withholding agents are lia- 
ble for any amounts that should have 
been withheld under whatever law was 
in effect at the time of payment, 
whether or not the withholding actually 
occurred; liability of the withholding 


| agent has nothing to do with the with- 
| holding agent’s right, if it exists, to 


secure reimbursement from the payee 
with respect to payments made without 
withholding. This is a question be- 
tween the withholding agent and payee. 

Claims for refund and credit—In 
general, the provisions of the statutes 


| and the regulations issued thereunder, 


} 


relating to claims for abatement, re- | 


' fund, or credit, apply to the taxes as- 


land, owned and used for common car- | 
| rier purposes is given as $1,180,745, and 


cost of reproduction less depreciation, 
$1,144,353. 


tions 221 and 237. Form 843 is the 
proper form to be filed, whether the 
claim is one for refund or credit. 

The refund or credit is made to the 
withholding agent unless the amount 
of the tax was actually withheld by 
the withholding agent. In other words, | 
if excess tax has been paid at the sourc« 
on interest on tax-free bonds, the ¢x 
cess tax is refunded or credited to the 
withholding agent as it actually paid | 
the tax. If, however, excess tax has 
actually been withheld by the withhold- 


sessed or paid in accordance with : 
| 


ing agent, the person from whom it was 
withheld, whether individual, fiduciary, 
partnership, or foreign corporation, 
should file the claim to whom the re- 
fund or credit will be made. 

Before a refund may be made of a 
tax paid by a withholding agent in be- 
half of a foreign government, it is neces- 
sary that a power of attorney be ob- 
tained from the foreign government au- 
thorizing the agent to file the claim and 
to collect the money in its behalf. In 
the absence of special authorization, 
the diplomatic representative of the for- 
eign country may not act for the for- 
eign country in matters of 
moneys. 

Penalties—In general, the provisions 
of the statute and the regulations in 
regard thereto concerning the assertion 
of ad valorem and specific penalties for 
failure to file returns or to pay the tax 
when required, for filing fraudulent re- 
turns, or for willful refusal to file re- 
turns or to pay tax, apply to the re- 
turns required to be filed by withhold- 


ing agents and to the tax required to | 


be paid by withholding agents. 

The ad valorem penalty of 25 per 
cent for delinquent returns, however, 
will not be asserted against a withhold- 
ing agent if the tax due on his total 


income is paid by the recipient of the | 


income, unless the delinquency of the 
withholding agent was fraudulent and 
for the purpose of evading payment. 


Record Established 


' Total for First Six Months of 


1927 Is Reported as $5,- 
300,000,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the reserve banks, after rising in June 


| to the highest level since the seasonal 
| peak of last December, declined during 


July and at the end of the month were 
considerably below the average for the 
first half of the year. At the same time 
conditions in the money market became 
easier, with money rates on collateral 
loans and bankers’ bills at a low point 
for the year. Thus the banks of the 
country enter upon the crop-moving sea- 
son with a smaller amount of indebted- 
ness at the reserve bank and with easier 
conditions prevailing in the money 
market than at any time since the cor- 
responding season of last year. 

The decréase during the last momth in 
member bank investments and loans on 
securities, approximately $170,000,000 
for these two items combined, followed 
an increase of more than $800,000,000 
during the preceding four months, when 
the commercial demand for bank loans 
was not sufficiently large to absorb the 
growth in funds at the disposal of mem- 
ber banks. During this period member 
banks sought employment for their sur- 
plus funds in investments and in loans 
on securities, and the growth in these 
items was more rapid than at any other 
time since 1924, bringing their level in 
June to a new high point both for banks 
in New York City and for banks in other 
leading cities. 

Statistics bring out the fact that, not- 
withstanding the reduction of these hold- 
ings during recent weeks at New York 
City and the absence of appreciable 


growth in other leading cities, the gen- | 


eral level of these holdings in July was 
higher than at any time prior to last 
June. The reduction for New York City 
banks early in July reflected both de- 
clines in their investment holdings and in 
their street loans On securities, indicat- 
ing that the reduction may have been 
largely the consequence of a decrease in 
the credit requirements of investment 
houses, following upon recent readjust- 
ments in the market for new issues of 
bonds and other types of investment 
securities. 

Total security issues during the first 
half of the year were larger than in any 
other half year since the period of war 
financing. These amounted altogether, 
including both new issues and refunding 
issues, to about $5,300,000,000, or $1,- 
350,000,000 more than during the first 
half of 1926. The refunding issues, 
which amounted to nearly $1,200,000,000, 
were more than twice as large in volume 
as last year or the year before, and gen- 
erally bore a lower rate of interest than 
the securities which they replaced. 

Security Issues Classified. 

New issues of securities, which afford 
the best indication of the demand for new 
capital, have been in relatively large 
volume for a series of years, During the 
last four fiscal years, they have approxi- 
mated, on the average, nearly $6,000,- 
000,000 per year, amounting for the pe- 
riod as a whole to $24,000,000,000, of 
which $20,000,000,000 have been domes- 
tic securities and $4.000,000,000 foreign 
securities. Corporate issues, which con- 
stituted more than threefifths of the 
total issues, were distributed by class of 
corporation as follows: 

Amount Percent- 
(millions age of 
of dollars) total 
Public utilities ......-.. 5,920 3 
Land, buildings, ectc..... 2,249 
Railroads 2,062 
Other industrial 
manufacturing 
Oil : 
Iron, steel, coal, copper. 
Motor and acecssories .. 
Rubber 
Shipping 
Equipmen. manufactures 
Miscellancous 


6 


and 


906 
646 
449 
113 
68 
62 
1,518 


RR ccs cds da ea ¢ chs 100. 
About one-half of these corporate is- 
sues represent capital requirements of 


public | D 
| line will be given, according to the state- 





| account. 





Inland Waterways 
Corporation to Open 
Line on Mississipp1 


Sailings Between St. Louis 
and Twin Cities to Be 
Made on Five-day 
Schedule. 


The Upper Mississippi Division of the 
United States Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, between St. Louis and St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, will be opened 
on August 15, the Department of War 
announced in a statement August 12. 

A five-day service at both ends of the 


ment, with 275 towboats, barges and 
miscellaneous craft, making up the fleet. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The United States Inland Waterways 
Corporation will on August 15, 1927, in- 
augurate its Upper Mississippi Division 
running between St. Louis, Mio., and the 
Twin Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The first trip will be made by one tow- 
boat and three barges loaded with sugar 
and general merchandise leaving St. 
Louis, for the Northwest. Three barges 
loaded with grain are at the Twin Cities 
ready to be brought down the river on 
the return trip. 

Every five days trips will start at 


| both ends of the line, stops being made 


at intermediate points. An average of 
12 days is required for a round trip. 


The barges are of 3,000, 2,000, and 


| 500 ton capacity. The entire fieet con- 


For Security Issues| 


sists of 275 towboats, barges, and mis- 
cellaneous boats with a cargo capacity 
of 1,750,000 tons per annum, 

public utilities of various kinds: Rail- 
roads, street railways, electric light and 
power, telephone and telegraph, water 
and gas companies, and the like. Other 
corporate issues have represented a part 
of the demand fér housing accommoda- 


| tion, and noncorporate issues, not shown 


in the table, have reflected the demand 
for capital arising from the construction 
of public roads and public buildings. 
Thus the demand during recent years 
for capital to be used in long-term in- 
vestment has originated largely in a de- 
mand for durable instruments of produc- 
tion and durable consumption goods as 
is usual during periods of large indus- 
trial activity. At the same time the sup- 
ply of funds seeking long-termn invest- 
ment has been ample, except for short 
periods of a few months, as is evidenced 


| by the downward trend of long-term in- 


terest rates du:ing the last four years. 
The decline since the middle of 1923, 
measured by the change in yield on high- 
grade bonds, has been close to one-half 
of 1 per cent, and has brought the yicld 
on high-grade bonds of miscellaneous 
character to a current level of about 442 
per cent. This level, while not so low 
as in the earlier part of the present 
century, is close to that of the years im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the 
war. 
Rates For Money Decline. 

The recent course of short-term money 
rates, after a slight seasonal increase 
around the first of July, has been down- 
ward, as shown toward the end of the 
month by a decline of rates for call 
mpney, time loans on stock exchange 
collateral, and bankers’ acceptances to 
a’ level lower than at any other time 
this year. A factor in this decline in 
rates has been the decrease in the de- 
mand for currency for general circula- 
tion, a decrease since the first of the 
year larger than the average decline 
during the same period of other recent 
years. Gold imports since the early part 
of May have not been an important fac- 
tor in the money market because they 
have been accompanied by large sales 
of gold by the reserve banks to foreign 
The effect of these sales of 
gold on the money market has been more 
than offset, however, by an increase in 
the security holdings of the reserve 
banks. 

The average volume of reserve bank 
credit in use during June, $1,033,000,- 
000, was close tothe highest level of 
the year, and there was a substantial 
temporary advance’ above this level 
early in July, reflecting the effect of 
the holiday demand for currency, which 
was met by the member banks through 
increasing their borrowings at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. This indebtedness 
was reduced as the currency returned 
from circulation, with the consequence 
that the volume of reserve bank credit 
in use decreased from week to week 
after July 6, and toward the end of the 
month was close to the lowest level 
of a year ago. 

Bank Borrowings Reduced. 


The recent decrease Occurred in part 
in reserve bank holdings of acceptances, 
which usually decline during the sum- 
mer, but was reflected primarily in a 
decrease in member bank borrowings. 
Both the temporary increase in borrow- 
ings at the end of June and the subse- 
quent decrease, as shown by the weekly 
returns, occurred at member banks 
throughout the country, but when the 
comparisons are made on a monthly 
basis it appears that the most consid- 
erable change during recent months has 
heen a reduction in the indebtedness 
-- New York City banks to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, which was 
in June and July near the lowest level 
since 1924. Member banks in other 
leading cities, on the other hand, owed 
the reserve banks slightly more than 
at the same time in 1926 or 1925. Mem- 
ber banks outside of the leading cities, 
however, including almost all of the 
socalled country banks, have increased 
their borrowings somewhat during re- 
cent months, as is usual at this season, 
but throughout the last three months 
were borrowing less at the reserve banks 
than at the same season in any other 
recent year, 
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Larger Maturities of Government Debt Are Met 
Through Processes of Refunding and Retirement 


Short-Term Paper 


Issued in Operations 


Undersecretary of Treasury 
Tells of Handling of Second 
Liberty Bonds. 


The Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, Ogden L. Mills, in a recent ad- 
dress reviewed the Treasury’s policy 
of retiring and refunding its bonds 
and advocated continuance of that 
policy. He said the operations have 
curtailed annual interest payments 
by at least $200,000,000. 

The first part of his address was 
printed in the issue of August 12. 
The full text contihes: 

In addition, we believe that our appeal 
should be directed to the many thousands 
of small holders who had not been at- 
tracted by our note offering and who 

ather obviously seemed to prefer a long- 
m bond to one with an early maturity 
‘ with the consequent necessity of early 
reinvestment. So in June as the second 
step in this major financial operation 
we offered in exchange for Seconds still 
outstanding a 336 per cent. 16-20 year 
bond and received 245 millions of Sec- 
onds in exchange. si 

So much, then, for the conditions 
which determine the character and ma- 
turity of a new issue. The question of 
interest rates is one requiring a greater 
degree of judgment, but here again cur- 


rent rates for different maturities offer 


a fairly reliable guide, always taking 
into consideration what the long-time 
trend is likely to be and never forget- 
ting that the volume of United States 


Government securities'is constantly and | 


rapidly diminishing, and that not many 
more years will elapse before this most 
convenient and safe form of investment 
which we have become so thoroughly 
accustomed to during the last decade 
will be available only in limited amounts 


and that their scarcity value is a con-| 


sideration which cannot be neglected. 
Maturing Obligations Met 
Through Different Methods 


We have been discussing the refund- | 


in rocess. Let us now see how the 
ee maturities of these obligations 
running into billions are met. — 
be noted that, with the exception of the 
Third Liberty Loan, all of the War Loan 


bond issues are subject to call, in whole | 


or in part, at a date some years in ad- 
vance of the final maturity date. B 
use of the call and exchange privileges 
he Treasury Department is enabled to 
ewes the period of payment over a 
namber of years. 
You have seen that before we called 


$3,100,000,000 of Second Liberty Loan | 


Bonds in May, we had exchanged $1,- 
360,009,000 into 3-5-year notes, which 
notes we will be able to pay off at the 


rate of approximately $450,000,000 a 
year, beginning in 1930; and that after | 
the call had been issued, we exchanged | 


$245,000,000 Seconds into 16-20-year 
bonds. In addition to that, through 


purchases from surplus moneys, we fur- | 


ther reduced the amount outstanding, 
so that, whereas, when the operation 
was begun in March, there were $3,- 
104,000,000 of Second Liberty Loan 
Bonds in the hands of the public, on 
June 30 the amount had been reduced 


to approximately $1,276.000,000, and | 
there will, of course, be further reduc- | 


tions prior to the maturity date, on No- 
vember 15 next. 

The funds necessary to meet those pre- 
sented for cash payment on that date will 
be obtained by the sale of obligations, 
maturing either on one or several of the 
future quarterly tax payment dates. At 
the same time, these obligations will be 
offered in exchange for maturing Second 
Liberty Loan Bonds, and unquestionably 
a number of the holders of Seconds will 
avail themselwes of the exchange 
privilege. 

When the 


Foreign Exchange | 


pissy Leleyrephs 
New York, August 12. — The 
Reserve Fank of New York today 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
lowing: 


ion is con- 


entire transact 


Federal 
certified 
the fol- 


August 12, 1927. 
a pursuance Of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tarif¥ Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
E:urope: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) : ......:seeeees 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone)... 
Denmark (krone).......... 
England (pound sterling). 
Finland (markka).. 
France (franc) ee calkieekea<s 
Germany (reichsmark).......-. 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder)......... eeece 
Hungary (penGo).....eereeeeees 
Italy (lira) ein ees 
Norway (krone).. 
Poland (zloty). - 
Portugal (escudo)....... 
Rumania (leu). . .....- 
Spain (peseta).... 
Sweden (krona). ...sseseesevees 
Switzerland (franc).... 
Yugoslavia (dimar).....s:++++-- 
sia: 
China 
China 


14058 
1391 


.2678 
4.8600 

025188 

0392 


2377 


4007 
1743 
0544 
2595 
1122 
0498 
006192 
1691 
-2681 
1928 


eee ewnee 
ee eeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


6269 
6217 
-6006 
6335 
4802 
4320 
4271 
4238 
3612 


(Cheftoo 

(Hankow 

China (Shangha: 

China (Tientsin 

China (Hong Kong dollar)..... 
China ree dollar)........ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar)............ 
India (rupee) . 
Ee Ee 4) tseeeeee 4735 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 5598 


.017596 | 


007208 | 
1029625 


018059 | 


| 


It should | 


By the | 


pleted} of $3,104,000,000 of Seconds, many 
will have been retired for cash; others 
will have been exchanged into a long- 
term bond, bearing a materially lower 
rate of interest; others into 3-5-year 344 
per cent notes; and others into short- 
term certificates carrying a low rate of 
interest. 


Short-Term Paper Used 
Preceding Large Loan Issues 


This brings me to our short-terra debt. 

addition to our long-term Liberty 
Loan and Treasury Bonds, the United 
States Government has a short-term 
floating debt that is constantly retired 
and constantly renewed or replenished. 
This short-term paper is of war origin, 
though its use has been continued as a 
most convenient part of our current 
financing mechanism and it furnishes the 
medium through which major disturb- 
ances in the money market, resulting 
from Government financing, may be 
avoided. 

The needs of the Treasury to meet war 
expenditures were far in excess of rev- 
enue receipts. Enormous borrowings 
were necessary. In order to float one 
of the very large Liberty Loans, con- 
siderable preparation was necessary. It 
would have been difficult for the market 
to have withstood a bond issue of sev- 
eral billion dollars at one time. At the 
same time, current needs were urgent, 
and so, in anticipation of a long-term 
loan, temporary borrowings were re- 
sorted to. Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness were issued in anticipation of 
the loan. Maturities generaliy were ar- 
ranged to coincide with the dates of in- 
stallment payments on the Liberty issues. 

Thus, the issue of certificates placed 


In 


later Liberty Loan bond issue in effect 
became a refunding operation. Loan cer- 
tificates amounting to  $17,000,000,000 
were issued in anticipati. of Lib- 
erty issues aggregating approximately 
$21,400,000,000. 

A similar procedure was followed of 
| issuing certificates of indebtedness in an- 
ticipation of tax receipts. The same re- 
sult was brought about as in the case 
of certificates in anticipation of loans— 
that is to say, the Treasury was placed 
in immediate funds, and certificates offset 
tax payments. As you know, the income 


eral revenue system, is paid in instal- 
ments on March, June, September and 
| December 15 of each year. It was nat- 
| ural, therefore, to fix the maturity dates 
of certificates so as to coincide with the 
quarterly tax payment dates; and so the 
| practice of carrying a floating debt ap- 
proximately equal to the total of income 





| tax quarter-day payments, with the ma- , 


| turities falling due on those days, became 
firmly established. 

It is obvious that, with the annual 
surpluses which we have enjoyed in re- 
| cent years, the excess of revenue receipts 
| would rapic'y have extinguished the 
floating debt were it not for the fact that 
| it was undesirable to permit this process 
| to take place, and had not the maturity 

of the Victory notes and of the notes 
| issued in exchange for Victory notes, and, 
more recently, the calling of the Second 
Liberty Loan bonds, enabled us to keep 
an 2dequate supply of short-term paper 
outstanding. 

As it was convenient during the War 
to anticipate receipts of Liberty Loan 
bonds by the issuance of certificates, so 
it is convenient and economical to finance 
| the maturities of these war-time issues, 
| in part at least, by short-term paper that 

bears a low rate of i- terest, and which 
; can subsequently be gradually redeemed 

at convenient dates. 


| Cash Kept at Minimum 
By Short-Term Debt 
But, in addition, our short-term 
performs a very important function. 


| furnishes the machinery which enables 


| the Treasury Department to keep Gov- | 


| them. 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Civil service retirement 





North America: 
@anids (dollar)..........scces 
Cuba (peso) apWatiesias 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
{ a America: 

tgentina (peso) (gold)....... 
Brazi] (milreis)........... 
OE Ree 
Uruguay (peso). ........- 


999404 
: 000344 | 
: .471333 
(dollar) 997405 | 
.9697 
1188 
1203 
1.0009 


ernment cash balances at a minimum, 
and to carry on its financial operations 


° . : ° | 
without major disturbances in the money 


market every quarter-day. 

The Federal Reserve Banks are 
fiscal agents of the Treasury, and 
payments are generally made through 


| 
Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
PMCOME OF. ..5.. 5% 
Miscellaneous inter- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


U. S. Tressury Statement 
August 10. 
(Made Public August 12, 1927) 


1,612,011.10 


$4,286,04.4.36 
37,600.00 
130,675,916.28 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


G5 55: isk epmecers 
Expenditurcs 
General expenditures.. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts. ... 
Postal efficiency 
Panama (Canal.. 
Operations in’ special 
OW oii e tee es 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund....... 


200,209.32 
339,001.10 
8,000,000.00 
212,534.84 


95,153.90 
422,876.55 
fund 


Investment 
funds 


epicwiane aS 46,633.00 
of trust 
“wien 155,400.19 
Total ordinary ex- 
penditures ....... 
Public-debt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts 
Other  public-debt ex- 
DOMGIVUTER jae 6 ames 
Balance today........ 


$17,077,003.99 


5,000,000.00 


1,227,808.80 
111,694,747.85 


Total .........e002+ $134,999,560.64 


the Treasury in immediate funds, and the | 


tax, which is the backbone of our Fed: | 


debt | 
It | 


the | 
its | 


Treasury balances in the Federal | 
Reserve Banks represent money with- | 


$1,359,141.96 | 


963,804.05 | 


351,087.25 | 


$134,999,560.64 ! 


$8,450,948.19 


Disturbances Avoided 


Of Market for Money 


Financing Through Federal Re- 
serve Banks Found to Pre- 
vent Fluctuations. 


drawn from the market. In view of the 
very heavy income tax payments made 
on the 15th of March, June, September 
and December, unless some offset is de- 
vised and maintained, cash balances with 
the Federal Reserve Banks would rise to 
a peak on the quarterly dates, and would 
drop to a minimum just before the next 
quarterly date. So, once every three 
months, great sums of money running 
as high as $400,000,000 would be taken 
from the commercial banks by the tax- 
payer, and paid into the Federal Reserve 
Banks, to the Treasury’s accounts, 
thereby taking that amount of money 
out of the money market, with all of the 
consequences to interest rates that must 
follow. ; 

It would be posible, of course, to meet 
this situation by redistributing these de- 


evitably subject the Treasury to all man- 
ner of pressure in favor of particular 
banks or particular districts. If, how- 
ever, on each quarter-day, the certifi- 
cates mature in an amount approxi- 
mately equal to tax payments, it is ob- 
vious that the two transactions wash. 
The tax checks drawn upon the commer- 
cial banks axe deposited with the Federal 
Reserve Banks to the Treasury’s ac- 
count, but, at the same time, there is 
paid to the commercial banks a like 


turing securities. 
Probable Expenditures Must 


| Be Carefully Estimated 

This, however, is only part of the pic- 
ture. We have not taken into considera- 
tion the Government’s financial needs be- 
tween quarter-days, and if the entire 
receipts from income taxes are absorbed 
by maturing certificates the Government 
might well find itself short of funds. 





| Quarter-day financing, therefore, involves ; 
a careful estimate of the amount needed 


| for expenditures of all kinds during the 
ensuing three-months’ period. This must 
be added to the amount necessary to meet 
maturing certificates, and this sum, less 
receipts, represents the amount of new 


on the quarter-day. 
receipts, as a rule, are not sufficient to 


finance the governmental needs over the 
| next three-months’ period. 
sary, therefore, to issue new certificates, 


peated. 

But, you will say, if tax payments and 
maturing certificates balance, so as to 
involve no withdrawal of funds from the 
money market, then the sale of addi- 
tional certificates must result in the 
withdrawal of funds. This would be so, 
of course, if the new certificates were 
| sold for cash, They are not, however, 
The banks pay for them by means of 
a deposit eredit. Any responsible incor- 
porated bank, or trust company, upon 
putting up security with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, is permitted to pay for 
Government securities by the creation on 
its books of a credit in favor of the 
Treasury. 

Suppose, for instance, on September 
15 next, National Bank A subscribes for 
| a million dollars of certificates for itself 
and its customers. On that day the cer- 
tificates are delivered to it, and at the 
same time it credits the Treasury with a 
million dollars on its books. No money 
changes hands. The bank acquires a 
| million dollars of additional deposits, 
| which it can reasonably expect will re- 
main with it for an average of 60 days, 
and on which it pays 2 per cent interest. 





needs cash, a call is made upon the va- 
rious banks with which the Treasury has 
| deposit credit. These banks pay the 
money to the Federal Reserve Banks to 
the account of the Treasury, and as the 
money is immediately paid out in the 
form of Government expenditures, the 
| transaction occasions no withdrawal of 
funds from the market. 

This plan accomplishes three purposes: 
First, it makes Government deposits de- 
pend not upon the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treosury, but upon the 
| amount of securities any bank sees fit to 
subscribe for. Second, it encourages the 
| banks to buy Government bonds for the 





ts 
Its Rediscount Rate 


| Institution in Atlanta to Charge 
3° Instead of 4 Per 


Cent. 


‘Reserve Bank Cu 


The rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
, serve Bank of Atlanta has been reduced 
from 4 to 3% per cent, effective August 
| 13, the Federal Reserve Board announced 
; August 12, on which date the approval of 
| the Board was given for the reduction. 
The new rate applies to all classes of 
paper of all maturities. 

Only five of the 12 Fedcral Reserve 
Panks—-Philadelphia, Rich mond, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Dallas—retain the 4 

| per cent rate, which was uniform 
throughout the system until a reduction 
by the Kansas City Bank was approved 
in July, according to Federal Reserve 
Board records, 

Following is the full 
Board’s announcement: 


text of the 


The Federal Reserve Board announces ! 


that it has approved an application of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
for permission to establish a rediscount 
rate of 3% per cent on all classes of pa- 
ver of all maturities, effective August 13. 


, 


posits among the commercial banks upon | 
some arbitrary basis, but this would in- | 





amount in payment of interest and ma- | 


| pass book. It also appears that in some 


| each withdrawal. 


; withdrawal by check without the pres- 
| entation of the pass book is not a sav- 


certificates that will have to be issued | 

Stated a little differently, tax and other 
meet maturing certificates as well as to 
It-is neces- | 


which in turn will mature on a future | 
tax date, when the process will be re- } 


From time to time, as the Government | 


DAILY: SATURDAY, 


Bank Mergers 


Accounts Classified 
As Demand Deposits 
If Subject to Check 


Failure of Bank to Require 
Notice of Withdrawal 
Makes Legel Reserve 
Rate Higher. 


The so-called “special reserve savings | 
accounts,” used by many banks through- 
out the country, hereafter must be classi- 
fied as demand deposits and subjected, 
therefor, to a corresponding reserve 
under a ruling published August 12 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

An unnamed bank had inquired of the 
Board whether these special reserve sav- 
ings accounts may be properly classified 
as savings accounts and, as a_ result, 
be subject only to the 3 per cent reserve 
requirement. The Board took the view 
that inasmuch as the banks seldom re- 
quired presentation of the pass book or 
demanded the 30-day notices allowed by 
the pass book, the accounts could not be | 
classified as other than demand deposits 
and subject to check. 

Following is the full 
ruling: 

The Federal Reserve Board has been 
asked to rule on the question whether 
accounts of a certain member bank | 
known as special savings accounts may 
properly be classified as savings ac- 
counts within the meaning of section 19 
of the Federal Reserve Act and accord- 
ingly subject only to a3 per cent reserve 
requirement. 

No Notices Required. 

These so-called special reserve savings 
accounts are made up of individual ac- ; 
counts, bank accounts and trust-depart- | 
ment accounts. The pass book provides 
that 30 days’ notice before withdrawal 
may be required by the bank and also 
that the pass book must be presented | 
whenever a deposit or withdrawal is 
made. It appears, however, that in ac- 
tual practice these deposits are subject 
to check without the presentation of the 


text of the | 





cases the pass book is held by the bank, | 
so that it is mot necessary for the de- 
Positor to present the pass book with 


In the Board’s ruling published in the 
June, 1923, bulletin, at page 677, it was 
held that an account which is subject to 


ings account, on the principle that a 
checking account cannotiproperly be con- 
sidered a@ savings account within the 
meaning of section 19 of the Federal re- 
serve act. The so-called special reserve | 
savings accounts of the member bank 
in question are subject to check, and | 
these deposits, therefore, cannot prop- 
erly be classified as savings accounts. 
Must Present Pass Book. 

In order to comply with the Board's 
regulation D the pass book must be pre- | 
sented to the bank whenever a with- 
drawal is made. Nor does the retention 
of the pass book by the bank make the 
account a savings account. The pass 
book is the depositor’s receipt. The ap- 
parent purpose of its retention by the 
bank is to render the account subject 
to check without the necessity of pre- | 
senting the pass book. In the Board’s | 
opinion, an account which is subject to | 
check in this manner is not properly a | 
savings account within the meaning of 
section 19. | 

Some of the deposits under considera- 
tion, known as special reserve savings 
accounts, are bank deposits. Savings ac- 
counts are commonly understood to con- 
sist of the savings or accumulations of 
small depositors. Deposits made by one 
bank in another are obviously not de- 
posits of this kind. Savings deposits and 
bank deposits are of essentially different 
character. 

For the reasons stated, it is the board’s 
opinion that the special reserve savings 
accounts under consideration are noi 
savings deposits within the meaning of 
section 19 of the Federal reserve act or 
the board’s regulation D. Neither do such 
accounts come within the other classes 
of time deposits defined in the board’s 
regulations. They should accordingly be 
classed as demand deposits and subjected | 
to a corresponding reserve. 
sake of the deposit of securities, thus | 

giving the Government a first-class pri- 
mary market, while, at the same time, | 
the banks furnish the machinery through 
which a secondary distribution can be | 
made to individual investors. This 
means that, without expense, the Treas- 
ury Department has at its command a 
nation-wide sales organization, And, 
third, it permits large fiscal operations 
to be conducted without involving large 
transfer or withdrawal of funds on a 
single date, with all of the consequent 
disturbance to money conditions and in- 
} terest rates. 

The point to remember is, that the 
balance carried by the Treasury with the 
Federal Reserve Banks is equivalent to 
the withdrawal of a certain amount of 
funds from circulation. It is for thi 
reason that the Treasury maintains tw 

| bank accounts=——the deposit account with 
} the regular banks, which it draws on 
| from time’ to time as the funds arc 
} needed—and the checking balance with 
the Federal Reserve Banks, which is re- 
stricted to the normal day-to-day re- 
quirements of the Government. 

There is no difficulty whatsoever in 
maintaining a proper balance, except on 
or about the 15th of tax paymen:? month:. 

| The diffieculty- then arises because of th 

| lag of tax payments behind  securii: 
payments, though both are due on th 
same day. Let me illustrate: Suppose « 
large corporation has invested in $10,- 

; 000,000 of Treasury certificates, matur- 

ing on September 15th next, to meet th 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 
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| Additional financial in. 
formation will be found 
on page 6. 
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|of 1926. 


| Freight car loadings 
| Building contracts (27 States) 


AUGUST 13, 1927 
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F oreign Securities | 
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Payments by Check Sh ow an Increase 


In Business for First Week of August 


Weekly Comparative Statement on Domestic Conditions 
Is Isstred by Department of Commerce. 


Measured by check payments, the dol- 


| change from the previous 


lar volume of business for the week ended | 


August 6 exceeded 
preceding week or 
week of last year, 
weekly statement on domestic business 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
August 12, 

The full text of the statement follows: 


Wholesale prices showed little change 
from the preceding week but were still 
substantially lower than in the corre- 
sponding week of a year ago. Prices for 
cotton advanced over the preceding week 
and were also higher than last year. 
Iron and steel prices declined from both 
the preceding week and the correspond- 
ing week of 1926. 


Stock Prices Advance. 

Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
member banks were higher than for 
either the preceding week or the first 
week of August, 1926. Prices for stocks 
continued to advance, both as compared 
with the previous week and the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Interest 
rates on call loans were lower. than in 
the previous week or the same week 


being 
sponding week of last year. Interest 
rates on time money, though showing no 


that for either the | 
the corresponding | 
according to the | 


| 


i 
| 
| 
' 


week, were 
lower than in the corresponding week 
of 1926. The Federal Reserve ratio de- 
clined from the previous week, but was 
higher than a year ago. Business fail- 


| ures were less numerous than in the pre- 


ceding week but more numerous than 


| the same week of last year. 


| Lumber output declined from the pre- ! 


| material 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 


Bond prices again advanced, |. 
higher also than in the corre- | 


Production of Coal. 

The production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the week ended July 30 was larger 
than in the preceding week but was 
lower than in the same week of 1926. 


ceding week but was the same as for the 
corresponding week of last year. The 
production of bee-hive coke, showing no 
change from the preceding 
week, was substantially lower than in 
the same week of 1926. 


peak during the fourth week of July. 
Building contracts awarded in 37 States 
called for smaller expenditures than in 


either the preceding week or the same | 


week of a year ago. Receipts of wheat 
at primary markets were substantially 
larger than a year earlier. Receipts of 


cotton into sight were running higher 
Receipts of cattle at ; 


than a year ago. 


primary markets were lower than last 


| year, but hog receipts were greater than 
| a year ago. 


—eeenel 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 
(Weeks ended Saturday) 
(Relative numbers, average 1923-1 925—100) 


Bituminous coal production .,...........0. 
Lumber production 

Beehive coke production the 
Petroleum production Cdaily average) 


Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Price No.:2 Wheat 
Price cotton middling Pes 
Prices iron and steel composi 
Fisher's price index 6 
Bank loans and discounts (total) 
Debits to individual accounts . 
Interest rates, call money . 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
30nd prices ‘ ae 
Interest rates, time money ..., 
Federal Reserve ratio 

* Revised. 


Pamphlets Are Completed 
On Legal Phases of Trade | 


The Rubber Division of the oe 


|; ment of Commerce has just called atten- 


1926 

July 
31 

108.2 


July 
24 

104.1 
99.1 
69.4 
99.4 


2NM~or 
Hoe 


~ 


116.3 
242.5 
20.0 
93.4 
69.8 
101.4 
69.5 
91.0 
95.9 


ie Ive 
ic to mn in 


tO es 90 1 


95.3 
179.5 
108.9 
100.0 


100.4 


oe 


s 
‘= 


100.0 


102.8 95.0 98.1 


wt 


) Export Association will be supplied to 
| firms desiring copies, upon application to 


the Department. 
The brochures contain information re- 


garding the legal phases of foreign trade, 
The first two in the series are “Drafts in 


tion to the fact that brochures now being | Foreign Trade” and “Foreign Agency 


published by the 
turers Foreign Credit Insurance 


American Manufac- 
Ex- 


change and the American Manufacturers 


Agreements.” Others to follow are: 
“Trading With Germany.” “Foreign 
Trade-Marks,” “Litigation in Foreign 


PRIVATE INITIATIVE IS ESSENTIAL TO AN I 


< NDUSTRY'’S GROWTH: _ 


The output of 
crude petroleum reached a new high : 


113.2 | 
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Finance 


' Issue of Securities 
In France Declined 
For Month of June 


Report to Department of 
Commerce Says Inactivity 
of Financial Market 
Indicated. 


A large falling off in French security 
issues during June is said to reflect the 
inactivity of the financial market re- 
cently, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the office of 
the American Trade Commissioner at 
Paris. 

The full text of the report follows: 

French security issues for June 
amounted to 588,900,000 francs, of which 
381,200,000 frances were shares and 207,- 
; 700,000 frances were bonds, against a 
: total in May of 1,344,800,000 francs, of 
which 570,500,000 francs in shares and 
774,300,000 frances in bonds. 


Indicates Inactivity. 

This is a marked decline, and indicates 
the inactivity of. the financial market 
during the past two months. However, 
the figures for shares and bonds in June 
are considerably higher than those from 
January to April. Account must be 
taken, also, that the figures for bonds in” 
May included 500,000,000 francs of com- 
munal bonds. 


The average interest rate on the bonds 
issued, based on the nominal rate of in- 
terest as applied to the actual issue 
ptice, without taking account of the du- 

| ration of the bonds nor of their amorti- 
zation means, dropped from 8.05 per cent 
in April to 7.55 per cent in May and to 
| 7.60 per cent in June. 





Total Amount Issued. 


The total amount of the securities is- 
sued on the French market in 1926 
reached 12,873,100,000 francs, against 

} 12,724,900,000 francs in 1925. The nomi- 
nal interest rate was uniformly about 7 
} per cent. 

As regards French companies in par- 
ticular, there were issued, in 1926 
2,414,300,000 frances of shares and 1,921,- 

. 000,000 franes of bonds by 775 old com- 
panies and 605,300,000 francs ‘of shares 
by 247 new companies. 


Finally, the founders’ shares and re- 
served issues figured in the announce- 
ments for 256,600,000 francs and the in- 
sertions for assessments for 1,199,000,000 
francs. 


Countries,” “Trading With Latin Amer- 
ica,” “Foreign Incorporation5S “Foreign 
Taxation,” Foreign Sales and Consign- 
ment Agreements,” and “Custom Litiga- 
tions.” 


Spending Their 
Working Lives 


Employee effort 
is recognized 
andrewarded 


for Service 


N the electric light and power business, 
the strong arm of industry has been 


muscled with experience. Many are the 
records of a lifetime of service. 


At the close of 1926 an even hundred em- 
ployees had been with the Commonwealth 
Edison Company for 30 years or more; and 
501 employees had 20 years of service behind 
them. These know company problems and 
policies. —They plan for years ahead. 


The average length of service of the five 
vice-presidents who direct the major oper- 
ations of the company was 32 years. The 
average for department heads—some 40 
who are members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee— was 26 years. The average for all 
employees, over 9900, was six years. The 
entire organization offered the equivalent of 
56,316 years of light and power business ex- 
perience to the city of Chicago, to the cus- 
tomers, to the stockholders. 


Safeguarding the investment of the company 
as well as the service to the community is 
this experienced organization—a pioneer in 


an industry only 46 years old, 


We represent this and other public utility 
companies operating in 20 states. We will 


:| i] 


Corner of our new 
Chicago offices 


be glad to serve your investment needs. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 


Utility Securities Corporation— 111 Broadway, New York City 


Indianapolis 
Louisville 
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Taxation: 


Refunds Were Sought 
As Officers of State 


General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Recommends 
Change in Texas Regulations 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M, 1867. 

Compensation received by the New 
Jersey Sandy Hook pilots and the New 
York Sandy Hook pilots for services ren- 
dered as such, is not exempt from Fed- 
eral Income Tax, according to a memo- 
randum opinion of the General Counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. 
Cc. M. 1867. 

The opinion also recommends that I. 
T. 2256, C. B. V-1, 34, exempting from 
income tax the compensation received 
for services rendered as Texas branch 
pilots, be reversed. 

The opinion in full text follows: 

Briefs have been filed on behalf of the 
New Jersey Sandy Hook pilots and the 
New York Sandy Hook pilots in support 
of claims for refund which have been 
filed by such pilots. The claims relate to 
taxes for the year 1921 upon compensa- 
tion received by the taxpayers as pilots 
licensed under the laws of the States of 
New Jersey and New York. It is con- 
tended that they are entitled to the re- 
lief provided for in section 1211 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, which reads as 
follows: 

“Any taxes imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1924 or prior Revenue Acts upon 
any individual in respect of amounts re- 
ceived by him 2s compensation for per- 
sonal services as an officer or employe 
of any State or political subdivision 
thereof (except to the extent that such 
compensation paid by the United 
States Government directly or  indi- 
rectly), shall, subject to the statutory 
period of limitations properly applicable 
thereto, be abated, credited or refunded.” 


is 


is cessary under this section for | : : : 
ee r | interests of society is confided and does | " eg? : _ 
| the connection “business, duty or office 


the claimants to establish that they were 
officers or employes of « State or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof, and that the. 
income in question was received by 
them for personal services as such officer 
or omploye. 

Both briefs, rely largely upon I. T. 


1678) 


‘ 
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Sandy Hook Pilots Held Not to Be Exempt From Tax 


is merely expected, on account of his 
familiarity with the harbor, to steer the 
vessel safely into or out of port. (Pet- 
terson v. State, 58 S. W. 100.)” 

This case must be taken as directly 
deciding that a pilot of Texas is not an 
executive or judicial officer of that State, 
for although no discussion of judicial 
officers in entered into, the statute pun- 
ishes the impersonation of both classes. 
Obviously a pilot could not belong to the 
legislative department of the State; and 
the court’s reasoning excluding a pilot 
from the executive branch is of equal 
force in excluding him from this, the. 
only remaining class of public officers. 

Although the decisions upon this ques- 
tion ordinarily turn upon other phases 
of the official status, as in Metcalf & 
Eddy v. Mitchell (269 U. S., 514, pub- 
lished as T. D. 3824, C. B. V-1, 218), the 
principle set forth in the later Texas 
case is universally recognized and is 
generally suggested by the judicial defi- 
nitions. Thus in the Metcalf & Eddy 
case the Supreme Court defined an of- 
fice as: 


Case Held To Decide 


Pilot Was Not Executive 

«“* * * 4 public station conferred 
by the appointment of government. The 
term embraces the idea of tenure, dura- 
tion, emolument, and duties fixed by law. 
Where an office is created the law usu- 
ally fixes its incidents, including its 
term, its duties, and its compensation. 
* * * The term “officer” 


connected with an 


separably 
* * *% 

Stress also is laid upon the fact that 
an officer usually takes an oath of office. 


Among the authorities cited under this 


| definition is the case of Hall v. Wiscon- 


sin (103 U. S., 5), where the language 
used in United States v. Hatch (1 Pinn. 
(Wis.), 182), was adopted: “* * * the 
term * * * ‘civil officers’” (civil is used 
as covering all officers except those of 
the Army and Navy, 22 R. C. L., 303) 


| “embraces only those officers in whom a | 


| portion of the sovereignty is vested, or 


2256 (C. B. V-1, 34), wherein it was held | 


that the pilots of a port of Texas were 
officers of that State. That ruling, al- 
though not controlling in these cases, 
might, if sound, be persuasive here, ow- 
ing to similarities in the statutes of the 
States upon the subject. 

Conclusion That Texas Pilots 


Were Officers of State 


In coming to the conclusion that the 


| as follows: 
stitutional meaning of the term, implies | 
an authority to exercise some portion | 


soverei ower, either in mak- | 
oa salted | lic offices. (Funk & Wagnalls New Stand. 


| Am. Dec., 169). 


to whom the enforcement of municipal 
regulations or the control of the general | 


not include such officers as canal com- 
missioners.” This test is stated some- 
what more definitely in a leading case 
“Every office, in the con- 


administering, executing the 
(Shelby v. Alcorn (Miss.), 72 
As said in the com- 


or 


laws.” 


is one in- | 
office; | 





prehensive note to this case, if a per- 
son’s “powers and duties be not of this 
nature, he is not a public officer.” (See, 
to the same effect, Sheboygan v. Parker, 
3 Wall., 93; In re: Opinion of the Jus- 


| tices, 73 N. H., 621, 62 At., 969, 5 L. R. 


Texas pilots were State officers the fol- | 
lowing was quoted from the opinion of | 
the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas in | 
the case of Petterson v. Board of Com- | 


missioners ofPilots for the Port of Gal- | 


| Term ‘Pilot Held Not To Imply 


veston (24 Tex. Civ. App., 33; 57 S. W., 
1002, decided May 24, 1900. 


“Whether a pilot exercises any of the | 


functions of government, and to what de- 
partment he is properly assignable, are 
questions which we will not stop to de- 
termine. That the legislature intended 
to make them officers is manifest from 
the terms of the law. This coes not seem 
to be controverted.” 

That case was involved in a mandamus 
proceeding to compel the Board of Com- 
missioners of Pilots to examine the plain- 
tiff “for the position of a branch pilot.” Ex- 
cept for the rather vague statement that 
the “legislature intended to make them 
officers”—over which there was no con- 
troversy—the court does not discuss the 
status of the pilots as State officers, and 
makes no direct decision that they ac- 
tually were officers. Nor does the neces- 
sity for so deciding appear from the 
opinion, though the court did decide that 
the Federal license did not make a pilot 
an officer of the United States. 

A later case, decided by the Texas 
Court of Criminal Appeals, June 20, 1900, 
involved a prosecution under a statute 
penalizing any person “who shall falsely 
assume or pretend to be a judicial or 
executixe officer of this State,” and the 
court said: 


“We are inclined to’ the view that a | 


branch pilot, though appointed by the 
governor, is not a public officer at all. 
His is merely an employment on account 
of his skill, and the governor, for the ad- 





vantage of commerce, and to regulate | 


the business, grants a license to pursue 
the vocation. In pursuance of his em- 
ployment, he exercises none of the sov- 
ereign power of the State, nor is he paid 
by the State, nor are his duties pre- 
scribed by any law of the State. He is 
merely a navigator—one who is or ought 
to be familiar with taking charge of a 
ship, and taking it into or out of the 
port at the particular place where he is 
engaged in the business. (18 Am. and 
Eng. Enc. Law, p. 444; United States v. 
Forbes, 1 C rab., 558, Fed. Cas. No. 15- 
129; Dean v. Haley, 66 Ga., 503.) 
“However, it is not necessary to hold 
that a branch pilot is not an officer of 
this State, and it may be that the view 
entertaimed by the court of civil appeals 


| State. 


| position or duty. 


A. N. S., 415; Atty. Gent v. Drohan, 169 
Mass., 534, 48 N. E., 279, 61 Am. St. 
Rep., 501; State v. Jennings, 57 Ohio 
St., 415, 49 N. E., 404, 63 Am. St. Rep., 
723; Mechem, Public Offices, sec. 4). 


723; 


Any Official Capacity 

The term “pilot” does not in itself im- 
ply any official capacity ‘as, for insiance, 
do the words sheriff—chief executive and 
administrative officer of a county—or 
governor—the chief executive officer of a 
On the contrary, it denotes a 
purely private calling—‘‘a person taken 


on at a particular place, for the purpose | 
of conducting a ship through a river, | 


road, or channel, or from or into a port. 


' His duty, therefore, is properly the duty | 
to navigate the ship over and through 
| his pilotage limits, or, as it is commonly | 
| called, his pilotage ground.” 
| Drogan, 10 Pet., 108, 123). 
| Healy (66 Ga., 503 (quoted in Atty. Gen. 
| v. McCaughey, 21 R. I., 341, 43 A., 646)), 


(Hobart v. 
In Dean v. 


it was said a “pilot is one who steers a 


vessel—a guide—and in no sense exer- | 


cises or discharges the functions of a | 
public office. No portion of the sov- 


; ereignty of the country attaches to his 
It is neither legislative, 
executive nor judicial.” * * * (See also | 
Newton v. The Carrie L. Tyler, 45 C. C. ! 


A., 374, 106 Fed., 422, 54 L. R. A., 236, 
reviewing numerous Supreme 
cases where pilots are referred to as be- 
ing engaged in a “calling,” “vocation,” 
etc). 

It must follow, therefore, that unless 
there is imposed upon a pilot duties or 


authority such as are above described, | 


in addition to the ordinary duties inci- 
dent to his calling, he can not be an 
officer of the State; for the position then 
fails to meet the test implied by the 
terms “public station,” and “duties fixed 


by law,” as used in the Metcalf & Eddy 


case, which is emphasized in the other 
cases cited above. 


The brief filed on behalf of the New | 


| Jersey Sandy Hook pilots fails to point 


out any provision of the New Jersey 
statutes imposing any duty of this sort 
upon a pilot. Under the heading “Pow- 


| ers and duties of piltos are regulated 


at the present Galveston term, in the | 
mandamus proceeding of Petterson v. | 
Board (57 S. W., 1002), is correct in this 


regard. 
branch pilot is some sort of an officer of 
this State, and not a mere licensed em- 
ploye such as a physician or lawyer, then 
it by no means follows that he is an 
executive officer of the State. An “execu- 
tive officer” is defined to be one whose 
duties are mainly to cause the laws to be 
executed and obeyed. (Bouv. Law Dic.) 
An executive officer of the State is one 
whose duty it is to execute the laws of 
the State. (19 Am. & Eng. Enc, Law, 
p. 391.) If we turn to the act creating 
branch pilots, we find no law of the State 
they are to execute. They are simply 
appointed to exercise their employment of 
skill as pilots. These duties are pre- 
scribed by the laws of navigation, and he 


But if it be copgceded that a 


| 


by law *” there are quoted sec- 
tions 38 and 39 of the New Jersey statute 
on “Pilots” (N. J., Comp. Stats., p. 3956). 
The former section only provides for 2 
penalty in case a pilot is convicted of re- 
fusing or neglecting to go to a ves: 
sel signaling him, and tbe latter merel:; 
penalizes the “offense” of negligently 
losing, or running ‘a vessel on shore. 
Obviously these do not impose any 
duay upon the pilots of “making, 
administering, or executing” any law. 
Numerous provisions of the statute 
specifying for, and granting  au- 
thority to, the pilot commissioners 
are cited, but neither the brief nor 
an independent search of the new 
Jersey statutes discloses a single pro- 
vision requiring any official duty of a 
pilot or imposing on pilots any power or 
authority to “make, administer, or exe- 
cute” any law of the State. The 
laws of the New Jersey Board of Pilot 
Commissioners,” which contain the regu- 
lations for pilots, are equally silent on 
this point. 

The case for the New Jersey pilots, 
indeed, is appreciably weaker than was 


“Pp 


Court | 


! contract (Butler v. Pennsylvania, 


| fixed by Law of 1909 


Brief for Claimants 
Filed on Texas Case 


Income Held Not to Be Re- 
ceived From State, But From 
Ship Owners. 


that for the Texas pilots. The latter 
were, as stated in I. T. 2256, supra, ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term of 
two years; the tenure was continuous; 
“they took the regular official oath and 
gave an “official” bond, The position 
there, in fact, lacked only tthe essential 
“duties” or the “public” character of an 
office. According to the New Jersey 
statute, pilots are given what is termed 
“a certificate of appointment” by the 
commissioners of pilotage, which may be 
produced to the governor, who adminis- 
ters the oath, whereupon the commis- 
sioners issue a ‘license’ to the pilot. 
(Secs. 2, 3, and 25, Pilots, N. J. Comp. 
Stats., p. 3948 and p. 3954.) Throughout 
the statute only the terms “branch” or 
license” are used with reference to the 
pilot’s evidence of his position. A 
“branch” is the diploma or commission 
issued by the proper authority to a pi- 
lot who has passed an examination for 
competency (Cent. Dict.); and “license,” 
when .used with reference to govern- 
mental regulations, means the authority 
to do some act or carry on some trade 
or business. (Bouv. Law Dict.) The 
“term” is not fixed with any certainty 
by the statute, but is specified by the 
commissioners. (Sec. 10) The oath (sec. 


| 3, supra) is prescribed in a form quite 


different from the regular oath required 
of officers generally (page 3770, N. J. 
Comp. Stats.) By it the pilot does not 


| swear to fulfill the duties of an office, 


but that he will “execute and discharge 


| the business and duty of a branch pilot” 


and will “make the best dispatch in my 
power to bring safely over the bar of 
Sandy Hook, every vessel committed to 
my care, etc.” The word “office” is used 
but once in the statute, and there in 


(oath, supra), as indicating merely a 
private capacity constituting established 
and legally recognized functions, as it 
is frequently used in the case of at- 
torneys at law, or receivers, and where 
certain stations are held not to be pub- 


Dict.; Ex p. Garland, 4 wall., 333; Flem- 
ing v. Bowers, 11 Fed. (2d), 789, pub- 
lished as T. D. 3833, C. B. V—1, 201; 
Low v. Pilotage Com’rs. (Ga.), R. M. 
Charlt., 302, where it was said that the 
“office of pilot is not a public one.”) The 
word “office” seems to be employed more 
in this sense in the quotation from State 
v. Nerney (29 N. J. L., 189), appearing 
in the brief, or as indicating a service 
or duty devolving upon the assumption 


; of a position or occupation. (Funk & 


Wagnalls New Stand. Dict.) For it was 


| merely said that Nerney (a pilot) “was 


entitled to exercise his office.” The court 
there was only passing upon the right 
of the commissioners to further penalize 
a pilot by revoking his license after a 
previous punishment, and did not pre- 
tend to try the title to a public office. 
The work “employment” is also used in 
the statute when referring to a pilot’s 
station (sec. 4, Tit. Pilots, supra), and 
this is a term frequently used to dis- 
tinguish a position lacking the elements 
of an office. (Groves v. Barden, 169 N. 
C., 8, 84 S. E., 1042, L. R. A. 1917, A. 
228.) Altogether, throughout the statute, 
the language is generally inconsistent 
with the idea of an office. 


Compensation Received 
By Contract With Shipowner 


It is not seriously contended that 
these pilots are employes of the State, 
and it is clear that they are not. They 
are not employed by the State, for a 
pilot’s compensation is received by vir- 
tue of a contract with the shipowner. 
(Steamship Co. v. Joliffe, 2 Wall., 450; 
Ex parte McNeill, 13 Wall., 236.) So 
far as pilots have been treated as em- 
ployes at all, they are said to be “ser- 


| vants’” of the shipowner (Sherlock v. 


Alling, 93 U. S., 99); though in cases 


| involving compulsory pilotage it is said 


that pilots could not have the status 
of employe because, for the time being, 
a pilot is master of the vessel. (Guy 
v. Donald, 203 U. S., 399; Homer Rams- 
dell Co. v. La Compagnie Gen. Trans., 
182 U. S., 406.) Hence the prime char- 


| acteristic of the relationship of employer 


and employe—control by the employer 
exists either on the part of the ship- 

owner, or does not exist at all. (See 

Metcalf & Eddy vy. Mitchell, supra.) 


It may also be observed that the 
contract feature of a pilot’s compensa- 
tion argues strongly against the official 
status. The right of a public officer 
to his compensation does not rest on 
10 
How., 402; Taylor v. Beckham, 178 U. 
S., 548), except that an implied con- 
tract may arise after the services are 
performed. (Fisk v. Police Jury, 116 
U. S., 131.) Pilotage is not within this 
exception because the contract arises 
»efore performance. (Steamship Co. v. 
Joliffe, and Ex parte McNeill, supra.) 

There is even less of dignity and offi- 
cial form connected with the position 
of a New York Sandy Hook pilot. The 
statutes relating to these pilots are con- 
tained in the consolidation act (ch. 410, 
Laws of 1882, ch. 29, Title I, Sandy 
Hook Pilots, as amended by L. 1883, 
ch. 276); and the rates of pilotage are 
(ch. 42, art. 4, 
sec. 56). 

Three of the pilot commissioners are 
elected by tha chamber of commerce of 


| the city of New York and two by the 
3y- | 


presidents and vice presidents of cer- 


; tain marine insurance companies of the 
| city of New York for a term of two 


years. Section 2097 provides that “The 
commissioners, or a majority of them, 
shall license for such term as they may 
think proper, so many pilots as they 


Stocks 


Interest of Employe 
In Stock Buying Plan 
Taxable if Distributed 


Amounts Contributed by 
Company Regarded as Ad- 
ditional Compensation 
for Services. 


Orricn DECISION OF THE INCOME TAX 

Unit, I. T. 2370. 

Amounts contributed by a company to 
a trust fund under a “stock bonus, pen- 
sion, or profit-sharing plan” for the bene- 
fit of participating employes, and accre- 
tions to such amounts, except that por- 
tion of such accretions which represents 
an accumulation of dividends on stock 
purchased by the trustee of the fund, 
may be treated as earned income within 
the limitations specified in section 219(f) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, according to 
a decision of the Income Tax Unit, I. T. 
2370. 

The decision, in full text, follows: 

An opinion is requested regarding the 
income tax liability of A with respect to 
an amount distributed to him under the 
stock purchasing plan of the M Com- 
pany. 

Profit-Sharing Plan Involved. 

It has been determined by the Bureau 
that the employes’ stock purchasing plan 
of the M Company under which a dis- 
tribution was made as of March —, 1926, 
consistuted a “stock bonus, pension, or 
profit-sharing plan” for the exclusive 
benefit of the participating employes 
within the meaning of section 219(f) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. The earnings 
of the trust created as a part of that 
plan are, therefore, not taxable in the 
hands of the trustee. 

The gain, if any, realized by a partici- 
pating employe, however, is taxable in- 
come to him for the year in which his 
share in the trust fund accumulated un- 
der the plan was distributed or made 
available to him. That gain is measured 
by the excess of the amount actually dis- 
tributed or made available to the em- 
ploye over-the amount contributed by 
such employe to the fund, and may be the 
result of contributions to the fund made 
by the employer, dividends or interest 
realized by the trustee on investments 
of the fund, or other accretions to the 
fund under the administration of the 
trustee. 

The stock purchasing plan of the M 
Company provided that an employe might 
share in the ultimate benefits thereof 
only upon condition that he remain a 
participant for the period fixed by the 
plan. A participating employe, A con- 
tributed to the fund provided for by the 
plan 10x dollars. The M Company con- 
tributed to the fund on his behalf 5x 
dollars. The trustee kept the fund in- 
vested, in so far as practicable, in the 
stock of the M Company, and received 
from the company as dividends on that 
portion of the stock ultimately distri- 
buted to A, 3x dollars. A’s distributable 
share of the remainder of the general 
fund was 2x dollars. The total of 20x 
dollars distributable to A was received 
by him in the form of y shares of the 
common stock of the M Company and a 
check for $ 

Income Taxes Realized. 

The income realized by A at the date 
of the distribution as one of the partici- 
pating employes was 10x dollars, or the 
difference between the total amount re- 
ceived (i. e., the fair market value of the 
stock plus the cash) and the amount 
contributed by him to the fund. 

To the extent that the taxable gain 
realized by A was representative of divi- 
dends paid by the M Company to the 
trustee of the fund, the gain so realized 
is subject to taxation at surtax rates 
only. 

To the extent that the taxable gain 
realized by A was representative of the 
contributions by the M Company to the 
fund and of fund accretions apportionable 
to the contributions of the M Company 
other than dividends, the gain so realized 
should be regarded as additional compen- 
sation to A for services rendered and 
should be treated as earned income within 
the limitations specified in section 219 of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 

The balance of the gain involved in 
the distribution should be regarded as 
ordinary gains or profits realized by A as 
the result of his contributions to and 
the liquidation of the fund. I. T. 2370. 
Te Si 
may deem necessary for the port of New 
York * * *,” and they are given 
the power to revoke or annul the li- 
censes for misconduct. Section 2098 
provides for the examination of appli- 
cants for a license. No oath is required, 
though a recognizance in a penalty not 
exceeding $500, conditioned that the 
pilot shall “diligently and faithfully per- 
form his duties as pilot and observe the 
rules and regulations and decisions of 
the board * * *,” is required. As 
in the case of the New Jersey pilots, no 
provision is found requiring the duties 
or imposing the authority implied by 
the term office; but, as the language 
of the section requiring a recognizance 
indicates, a pilot is bound only to per- 
form “his duties as pilot,” and these, 
as was stated in Hobart v. Drogan, 
supra, only involve ‘“‘properly the duty 
to navigate the ship.” 

-It is therefore the opinoin of this of- 
fice that the New Jersey Sandy Hook 
pilots and the New York Sandy Hook 
pilots, even assuming the positions to 
have the other characteristics of an of- 
fice—and, as we have seen, this is not at 
all clear—cannot be considered officers 
of the States or subdivisions thereof, be- 
cause the stations are not “public” and no 
duties or powers of an official nature 
are fixed by law for the positions, The 
claims for refund filed by such’ pilots 
should be denied. 

In view of this opinion, it is recom- 
mended that I. T, 2256, supra, exempting 
from income tax the compensation re- 
ceived for services rendered as Texas 
branch pilots, be reversed. 

G. C. M. 1867, 
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OMPENSATION: Exemptions: State Officers: State Employes, Sec. 1211 of 


A 


1926 Act.—Compensation received by New Jersey Sandy Hook pilots and 


New York Sandy Hook pilots for services rendered as such, is not exempt 
from Federal Income Tax.—G. C. M. 1867.—Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 1 


(Volume II). 


OMPENSATION: State Officers: State Employes: Exemptions.—Compen- 
sation received for services rendered as Texas branch pilots is not exempt 
from Federal income tax. (Reversing I. T. 2256). 
1867. The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page —, Col. — (Volume II).— 


I. T. 2371. 


PARNED INCOME: Trust Funds: Contributions: Employes: Dividends: 

Stock: Sec. 209(f) of 1926 Act.—Amounts contributed by company to trust 
fund under “stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing plan” for benefit of partici- 
pating employes, and accretions to such amounts, except that portion of such 
accretions which represents accumulation of dividends on stock purchased by 
trustee of fund, may be treated as earned income within limitatigns specified 
in Sec. 209(f) of 1926 Act.—I. T. 2370.—Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 4 (Vol- 


ume II). 


RETURNS: Election: Affiliated Companies: Sec. 240 of 1921 and 1924 Acts: 


Consolidation: Fiscal Year: Calendar Year.—Election by two companies 
which were affiliated under Sec. 240 of 1921 and 1924 Acts, to file consolidated 
return for fiscal year ended July 31, 1924, applies to whole of fiscal year and 
not simply to part thereof falling within calendar year 1924.—General Coun- 
sels Memorandum.—G. C. M. 2128.—Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 7 (Vol- 


ume II). 


ETURNS: Inspection: Admissions Taxes: Federal Officials—Returns of ad- 
missions taxes are not to be open to inspection by anyone other than 
officials of Federal Government requiring information afforded thereby for 
use in discharge of their official duties—Sales Tax Division, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue.—S. T. 459.—Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


OMMISSIONER’S OFFICE: Special Advisory Committee.—Purpose of 
Special Advisory Committee is to examine into reasons underlying accumu- 
lation of pending income tax cases in Bureau and to take over certain duties of 


For reasons, see G, C. M. 


60-day conference units of corporation unit and personal audit division, and to 
consider and act upon certain classes of cases.—Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.—Mim. 3558.—Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


NJUNCTION: Secretary of Treasury: 


Irreparable Injury: Invalid Tax: 


Courts.—Where taxpayer would suffer irreparable injury in inascertainable 
amount if tax which Courts have held to be invalid were levied, he is entitled 
to injunction, pendente lite, restraining Secretary of Treasury from levying 
such tax.—Baltimore Butterine Co. v. Mellon (Supreme Court, District of 
Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Committee to Hasten 
Income Tax Cases 


Study Begun of Reasons for 


Accumulation of 
Work. 
MIMEOGRAPHED LETTER OF COMMISSIONER 

oF INTERNAL REVENUE, MIM. 3558. 

A Special Advisory Committee, the 
general purpose of which is to examine 
into the reasons underlfing the accumu- 
lation of pending income tax cases in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and to take 
over the duties of the 60-day conference 
units of the corporation audit division 
and the personal audit division, is to be 
established in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, according to 
a mimeographed letter of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Mim. 3558. 


The letter follows in full text: 


To Collectors of Internal Revenue, In- 
ternal Revenue Agents in Charge, Offi- 
cials and Employes of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and Others Concerned: 


Effective as of August 1, 1927, there 
is established in the office of the Com- 
missioner a committee, designated Spe- 
cial Advisory Committee, consisting of a 
chairman, members, and a required per- 
sonnel to perform the duties incident 
thereto. 

The general purpose of this body shall 
be to examine into the reasons under- 
lying the accumulation of pending income 
tax cases in the Bureau. 


In connection with such general pur- 
pose, it will consider and act upon, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commissioner, 
the following classes of cases: 

(a) Cases pending in the Bureau on 
which the advice of the Commissioner is 
desired as to questions of Bureau policy; 

(b) Cases arising out of the mailing 
of deficiency leters as prescribed by the 
Revenue Act of 1926; 

(c) Cases, not falling in (a) and (b) 
above, submitted to it by the office of the 
Commissioner. 

The functions heretofore performed by 
the 60-day conference units of the cor- 
poration audit division and the personal 
audit division, with such modifications as 
may be deemed necessary, will become 
a part of the functions of the committee. 

Complete records shall be maintained 
by the committee of its action on cases. 


Admission Tax Data 


Withheld From State 


Right to Inspect Returns De- 
clared to Lie Only in 
Federal Officers. 


OFFICE DECISION OF THE SALES TAX DI- 
VISION, BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
S. T. 459. 

The returns of admission taxes are 
not to be open to inspection by anyone 
other than officials of the United States 
Government requiring information af- 
forded thereby for use in the discharge of 
their official duties, according to an Of- 
fice Decision of the Sales Tax Division, 
S. T. 459. 

The decision in full text follows: 

A request is made that a collector of 
internal revenue be authorized to permit 
officials of his State for purposes of the 
State to inspect the returns of admis- 


Injunction Granted 


On Taxpayer’s Plea 


Secretary of the Treasury Re- 


strained From Making Levy 
Held to Pe Illegal. 


BALTIMORE BUTTERINE COMPANY V. ANg 
DREW MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY, SUPREME CouRT, DISTRICT 
or CoLuMBIA, Equity No. 47120. 


Where a taxpayer would suffer irre- 
parable injury in an_ inascertainable 
amount if a tax which the Courts have 
held to be invalid were levied, he is en- 
titled to an injunction, pendente lite, re- 
straining the Secretary of the Treasury 
from levying such a tax, the Supreme 
Court, District of Columbia, held herein. 

The full text of the opinion, delivered 
by Justice Bailey, follows: 

I agree with the reasoning of the 
decision of Judge Lowell of the District 
Court of Rhode [sland in Higgins Manu- 
facturing Co. v. Page that this is one of 
the cases to which the Supreme Court 
referred in Dodge v. Brady, 240 U. S. 
122, of extraordinary and exceptional 
circumstances. 

The bill alleges that the substance 
“Nu-Ine” involved in this case is the 
same as “Nut-Z-All” which Judge Brown 
of the same District Court held not sub- 
ject to taxation under the Oleomargarine 
Act. Yet in spite of this judicial hold- 
ing the defendant has attempted by a 
regulation to make all substances like to 
that involved in this suit taxable under 
the Act. It is clear that the defendant 
by means of a mere regulation cannot 
enlarge the provisions of the Act, and 
such a regulation cannot be enforced. 
There would be no end to litigation if 
the defendant should persist in levying 
a tax after the Courts have held the tax 
invalid, and the injury to the plaintiff 
would be irreparable and the amount in- 
ascertainable. 

The injunction will issue as prayed, 
restraining, pendente lite, the defendant 


from enforcing Treasury Decision No, 
4006, in so far as it may apply to 
“Nu-Ine.” 


sions taxes made by certain organiza- 
tions. 

Section 257 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
authorizes the inspection of income tax 
returns under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and approved by the President of the 
United States. However, there is no 
such authority in existing law permitting 
the inspection of admissions tax returns. 
These returns are made under duress of 
law and are considered to be privileged 
communications and of such a confiden- 
tial nature as not to be open to inspec- 
tion by anyone other than officials of the 
United States Government requiring in- 
formation afforded thereby for use in 
the discharge of their official duties. 

In view of the confidential character of 
the admissions tax returns and of the 
absence of any statutory authority per- 
mitting the inspection thereof by persons 


| other than officials of the United States 


| 


Government, the authority requested can- 
not be granted, 
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Effectiveness of Law 
Is Retroactive as to 
Term of Tax Return 


Consolidated Account of Afe 
filiated Concerns Under 
New Act Properly Cov- 
ered Fiscal Year. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 2123. 

An election by two companies which 
were affiliated under section 240 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 and 1924, to file a 
consolidated return for the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1924, applies to the whole 
of the fiscal year and not simply to the 
part thereof falling within the calendar 
year 1924, according to a memorandum 
opinion of the General Counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 
2123. 

The opinion, in full text, follows: 

The case of the M Company and the 
O Company is before this office for con- 
sideration in connection with the qt! 
tion whether their election to file a ¢on- 
solidated return under the Revenue Act 
of 1924 applies to the entire fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1924, or only to that 
portion of the fiscal year falling within 
the calendar year 1924. 


Return Covered Fiscal Year. 


The M Company was affiliated with the 
O Company under section 240 of the 
Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924. Sep- 
arate returns were filed by the two 
companies for the fiscal year ending July 
31, 1923. Although permission was not 
obtained from the Commissioner to 
change the method of filing returns, a 
consolidated return was filed for the two 
companies for the fiscal year ending July 
31, 1924. 

In Solicitor’s Memorandum 2683 (C, 
B, IV-1, 238) this office expressed the 
opinion that an election to file returns 
on one basis under section 240 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 was binding under 
that Act for subsequent years less per 
mission was secured from the Commis- 
sioner to change the basis. 


Article 632 of Regulations 65 provides 
in part that affiliated corporations, as 
defined in section 240(c) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, irrespective of the basis 
upon which returns were filed prior to 
(the taxable year) 1924 under section 
240(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921, may 
elect to make separate returns or file 
a consolidated return. 


Language of Act Cited. 


Section 200 of the Revenue Act of 
1924 defines a taxable year as follow fs 

“The term ‘taxable year’ means the 
calendar year, or the fiscal year ending 
during such calendar year, upon the ba- 
sis of which the net income is com- 
puted under section 212 or 232. The 
term ‘fiscal year’ means an accounting 
period of 12 months ending on the last 
day of any month other than December. 

“The term ‘taxable year’ includes, in 
the case of a return made for a frac- 
tional part of a year under the provisions 
of this title or under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary, the period for 
which such return is made. The first tax- 
able year, to be called the taxable year 
1924, shall be the calendar year 1924 
or any fiscal year ending during the 
calendar year 1924.” 

Although by the terms of section 283 
of the Revenue Act of 1924, Title II of 
that Act is made effective as of January 
1, 1924, nevertheless any return for a 
fiscal year ending in 1924 filed under the 
provisions of the 1924 Act is by reason 
of the provisions contained in section 200 
a return for the whole of the fiscal year 
and not simply for a part thereof. 


View of Court. 


This conclusion is emphasized by the 
position taken by the court in Kentucky 
Jockey Club v. Lucas (14 Fed. (2d), 539, 
published as T. D. 3915, C, B. V-2, 191), 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 2082, Volume I), the court using 
the following language: 

“A more fundamental weakness in this 
contention of counsel for }Maintiff is the 
assumption that plaintiff’s texes for the 
period in question acrued under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. Apparentiv counsel 
have fallen into the error of failing 
distinguish between the acrual of Diag. 
tiff’s income upon which the taxes ‘in 
question were figured and the accrual 
of the tax itself. It is agreed that prac- 
tically all the income for the taxable year 
accrued to plaintiff in the calendar year 
1920, but it does not follow from that 
fact that its taxes accrued in that cal- 
endar year, nor that the assessment and 
collection thereof are controlled by the 
Revenue Act of 1918. On the contrary, 
under the express provisions of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, these taxes accrued 
under that Act. 

“That law by its express terms makes 
its income tax and war-profits and ex- 
cess-profits tax provisions retroactive to 
January 1, 1921, as to those taxpayers 
whose returns are based on the calendar 
year, and when sections 263 and 338 
are read in connection with sections 200 
and 300 of the Act, it is manifest that the 
income tax, war-profits and excess-profits 
tax provisions are retroactive to the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year of taxpayers 
whose fiscal year ended in the calendar 
year 1921.” | 3 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this of- 
fice that the election of the companies 
to file a consolidated return for the fiscal 
year 1924 was proper, and that the re- 
turn filed on that basis correctly cov- 
ae the ‘entire fiscal year ending July 
31, 1924, 


Summary of latest. tax 
decisions will he found on 
page 9. 
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Foreign Trade 


Favorable Industrial Activity Noted in Germany; 


Export and Import T 


Brazilian Business 
Continues to Be Dull 


Improvement in Trading Con- 
ditions Is Shown Throughout 
Republic of Panama. 


Favorable industrial activity in Ger- 
many, especially in machinery, steel and 


building industries, increase in the export | 


and import trade of Canada, and little 
change in the unemployment situation 
in the United Kingdom is reported in 
the weekly summary of world business 
conditions just announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The summary, based upon cables and 
other reports, follows in full text: 

Canada: June trade with the United 
States indicates increases in both im- 
ports and exports, the latter to the 
amount of 11 per cent over May of this 
year on account of heavier shipments of 
wood, paper and animal products. Gains 

“An imports of nonmetallic minerals, non- 
ierrous metals and agricultural and vege- 
table products slightly more than offset 
the decline in imports of iron and iron 
products, which fell off to the extent of 
about $3,000,000. 
tinue favorable, with predictions of later 
harvesting than usual. The hop crop of 
British Columbia is estimated in Canada 
at approximately 2,000,000 bushels, more 
than double the record crop of 1926. Bank 
clearings in June increased 13 per cent 
over clearings in June of last year; the 
aggregate of check debits to bank ac- 
counts was 7 per cent greater in the 
cortesponding period. 

Finland: The general business outlook 
at the end of July was reported still 
highly satisfactory, due to the prospects 
of average crop yiclds, and the abun- 
dance of money and lively trade. 

Germany: Industrial activity remains 
high with especially favorable showings 


in the machinery, steel, and building in- | 


dustries. While trade returns, so far, 


show a very heavy adverse balance, this | 


situation has been compensated to some 
extent by the reported greatly increased 
consuming ability of the domestic mar- 
ket. The high figure for imports has 
been attained mainly by large purchases 
of fcodstuffs as a result of rather medi- 
ocre local crops. Unemployment con- 
tinues to decline and the official figure 
is now well below the 500,000 mark. 
Money remains tight and the loan mar- 
ket is very dull, no domestic loans of 
consequence have been floated since 
Spring. The situation has been some- 
what relieved, however, by the proceeds 
of the foreign loans which have been 
\ raised since the removal by the Govern- 
ment of the coupon tax on loans of this 
nature. 


« 


State Revenues Register 


An Increase in Hungary 

Hungary:* State revenues collected in 
the period from July 1, 1926, to May 
31, 1927, amounted to 819,000,000 pengo, 
an- increase of 12.7 per cent over the 
estimates. Savings deposits increased in 
June from 301,400,000 to 308,500,000 
pengo, amounting now to 30.8 per cent 
of prewar deposits; deposits on accounts 
current increased from 576,000,000 to 
589,00,000 pengo, or to 68.8 per cent of 
prewar deposits. 

Latvia-Estonia: The mixed commission 
for realizing the Latvian-Estonian Cus- 
toms Union held its first session on July 
5 and 6. After completing the necessary 
preliminaries, the mixed commission will 
meet at Riga in September for the pur- 
pose of the unification of the customs 
tariffs of the two countries. It was de- 
cided to simplify customs and _ trans- 
port formalities, to convoke a  con- 
ference of the issue banks to settle 
questions relative to banking, as fore- 
seen in the treaty, and finally to appoint 
a special subcommittee to unify the laws 
governing the protection of labor in both 
countries, 

Poland: Final data on foreign trade for 
June show a slight decrease of imports 
to 160,000,000 zlotys (all foreign trade 
figures are in gold zlotys, 
$0.193) as against 163,800,000 zlotys in 
May, while exports remained at about 


the same level as in May—114,000,000 | 


zlotys. State finances for June closed 


with a surplus of about 19,000,000 zlotys | 


average rate of excahnge, 1 zloty equals 

0.1125)—revenues, 199,000,000 zlotys, 
and expenditures, 180,000,000 zlotys. The 
condition of the Bank of Poland at the 
end of June remained favorable not- 
withstanding the relatively large adverse 
foreign trade balance, the aggregate re- 
serve of gold and stable foreign curren- 
cies amounting to 360,000,000 zlotys 
against 264,000,000 zlotys on January 1, 
1927, and 164,000,000 zlotys at the end 
of June, 1926. The cover against is- 
sued banknotes remained above 50 per 
cent, against the legal minimum of 30 
per cent, in spite of the increase in the 
amount of circulation to 727,000,000 
zlotys from 593,000,000 zlotys in Janu- 
ary last. 

Sweden: Sweden’s foreign trade dur- 
ing June was very active and showed 
an export surplus that was noticeably 
above that for May. A slight seasonal 
recession in commercial activities is no- 
ticeable but both industry and trade con- 
tinue very satisfactory. The money mar- 
ket continues easy wit) further increase 
in deposits and decline in loans. The lum- 
ber market remains unchanged. The ex- 
port industries continue to rise. A very 
noticeable improvement took place in 


? 


Sweden’s trade position during the first | 


half of 1927, and the import balance is 
noticeably lower than during the corre- 
sponding periods of previous years. 
United Kingdom: According to unem- 
ployment registers, general unemploy- 
ment on July 25 aggregated 1,027,000, 
which is 10,000 less than the previous low 
figure for the month, but 22,000 greater 
than the total reported for June 27. The 
Ministry of Labour Gazette states that 
on July 1 the general average increase 
in the cost of living of working class 


‘ 


Wheat reports con- | 


equal to | 


families was approximately 66 per cent 
over the July, 1914, level, as compared 
with 63 per cent above on June 1 and 
70 per cent above on July 1, 1926. With 
a smaller output due to holidays and a 
slightly better demand, the coal situation 
appears somewhat improved. 


Conditions of Trade 


In Latin America 


| 1927, amounted to Lp. 











Argentina. During the week ended 
August 5 business was generally good 
but spotty. The liabilities of business 
houses which failed during July 
amounted to 40,000,000 paper pesos (a 
paper peso is worth $0.4152 United States 
currency) of which 23,000,000 are ac- 
counted for by the failure of the Banco 
Comercial del Azul. 

Brazil. Brazilian business continues 
dull and the general tone is reported 
somewhat pessimistic. Exchange remains 
steady. Money is tight. There have 
been five failures during the week in Sao 
Paulo, and according to local opinion, 
several others are anticipated. The 


| Santos and Rio spot coffee markets are 


steadily improving. There is a good ex- 
port demand and futures are firm. 

Chile. Collections of outstanding ac- 
counts are still slow and dealers, particu- 
larly in foodstuffs, are reported tighten- 
ing up on credits. 

Colombia. The reported congestion at 
Buenaventura continues, and the tonnage 
awaiting clearance continues to mount. 
At the beginning of July 24,000 tons 
were on hand and by August 5 this had 
been increased »y another 1,000 tons, 
bringing the total to 25,000, distributed 
as follows: On board ships awaiting dis- 


| charge, 7,0000 tons; on barges awaiting 


unloading, 8,000 tons; and on the pier 
and in warehouses, 10,000 tons. As com- 
pared with a month ago, this represents 
2,000 less on board vessels, but 1,000 
more on barges, or lighters ,and 2,000 


|} more on the pier and in warehouses. 
Seventeen ships are in ports awaiting | 
the opportunity to unload their Buena- | 


ventura cargo. 
Panama. Trading conditions through- 


out the Republic of Panama show im- | 


provement, especially along the San 
Blas coast. Imports during the month 
of July amounted to 7,245,000 kilos 
valued at $1,165,000, of which’ the 
United States supplied 4,327,000 kilos, 
valued at $759,000. 

Principal exports from the Republic 
during July consisted of 275,000 bunches 
of bananas and 458,000 cocoanuts, the 
latter being shipped from Cristobal. 

Peru. The suggested remedial agri- 
cultural bank legislation has been fa- 
vorably received and prompt congres- 
sional action is expected in Peru. 

The economic situation at present is 
reported a healthy refiection of sound 
conditions, which are not expected to 
result in either over-extended or pessi- 
mistic buying. The policy of placing 


; Smaller and more frequent orders is ex- 


pected to be continued. 

The gold reserve of Peru on Jfly 31, 
5,440,822 as 
compared with Lp. 5,328,162 on June 
30; note circulation as of July 31 was 
Lp. 6,124,241, an increase over that of 
June 30 which was Lp. 5,892,324; bank 
clearings during July totaled Lp. 6.- 
358,699 as compared to Lp. 6,141,683 
during the preceding month. 

Exchange which had remained fairly 
steady at 3.74 from June 24 to July 15 
had fallen to $3.72% to the Peruvian 
pound on August 5. 

Porto Rico. Business in Porto Rico 
during the early part of August has 
continued on a steady level and the 
volume is about the same as in early 
July. Collections are still rather slow 
but in San Juan a slight improvement 
is noted. 

The sugar crop is almost entirely sold 
with about 75,000 short tons still un- 
shipped. Consequently, the island does 
not expect much benefit from any im- 
provement in sugar prices which may 
accur between now and the beginning 
of the next crop in January. Tobacco 
prices remain unsatisfactory but new 
buyers are reported in the market. 

Mexico. Ecenomice conditions in 
Yucatan continue depressed. July sisal 
shipments from Progreso amounted to 
79,317 bales as compared with 37,865 
bales during June, 1927, and 34,122 
bales in July, 1926. 

Shipments of sisal to the United 
States during July, 1927, amounted to 
50,441 bales as compared with 37,117 
bales during the previous month. The 
stock of sisal on hand has been reduced 
to 193,993 bales as compared with ap- 
proximately 250,000 bales at this time 
last year. 

An excellent corn crop is expected 
as a result of abundant rainfall, and it 
is believed locally that the yield may 
be sufficient to supply the needs of the 
peninsula and at any rate should greatly 
reduce imports of corn, which amounted 
to 513,737 bags during the first six 
months of 1927 and 1,279,300 bags dur- 
ing the calendar year 1926, 


Wheat Outlook Slightly 
Improved in Australia 


Australia: Small rains during the past 
week have improved the wheat outlook 
slightly, but large areas are still suffer- 
ing from the continued drought. Labor 
unrest continues in the sugar and metal 
trades. The Mount Morgan mines have 
voluntarily ceased operations, due, it is 


said, to the cost of labor and the present | 
A small | 


condition of the metal market. 
shale oil works is also reported closed 
on account of high production costs in 
relation to the present market prices 
of oil. 


British India: India’s foreign trade in | 


June reached a total of 185,100,000 
rupees as compared with 163,400,000 
rupees for June of last year, while ex- 
ports declined from 241,600,000 to 221,- 
000,000 rupees. 

Among the principal exports, declines 


are shown in skins, jute bags and jute | 


cloth, and shellac, while raw hides, raw 
jute, and raw rubber increased. Overseas 
shipments of tea remained stationary. 
Seasonal floods are reported causing 


\ 


rade Is Increased in Canada 


Increasing of Taxes 


Has Effect in China 


Philippine Copra Market Re- 
ported to Be Slightly Easier ; 
Arrivals Lighter. 


| some crop and railway damage in sev- 
eral districts. Shellac is quieter, with 
little business and easier prices. 

China: Increasing tax impositions are 
reported causing a slump in China’s 
trade. Compared with figures of corre- 
sponding periods last year, customs rev- 
enues at Shanghai in July, exclusive of 
surtaxes, indicate decreases of 40 per 
cent in imports and 38 per cent in ex- 
ports; while imports for the first seven 
months of the year show a decrease of 29 





per cent, with a 2 per cent decrease in | 


exports. Considersble uneasiness is re- 
ported shown in foreign trade circles be- 
cause of the proposed increases in tariff 
schedules to become effective on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Indo-China: The past month has been 
a period of quiet in Indo-China, largely 
the result of inactivity in the rice mar- 
ket, both foreign and domestic trade be- 
ing affected. The merket price of rice, 
however, remains firm and crop pros- 
pects are favorable. 

Rice exports in July amounted to 120,- 
085 metric tons, as compared with 130,- 
070 tons in the preceding month. Of July 
shipments, 87,646 tons consisted of white 
rice, 52,540 tons of which were shipped 
to Shanghai, the bulk of the remainder 
going to other Chinese ports and to 
| Hongkong and Japan. The exchange 
rate for the piaster on July 30 stood at 
$0.50 3-7 and on the same date the pre- 
vailing rate for the france was 12.85 per 
piaster. 

Japan: In anticipation of measures be- 
ing adopted by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to stabilize the rice market, which 
last week registered the lowest price 
levels of the year, spot rice prices are 
| advancing. Should prices still show de- 
clines, it is believed likely in Japan that 
rj 2 duties may be resumed on Septem- 
ber 15. Due to declines in the usual 
volume of exports of cotton yarns and 
textiles and increasing stocks, the situ- 
ation in that trade is reported worse. 

Netherlands East Indies: Produce 
prices are reported as firm following the 
holiday, and retail trade moderately ac- 
tive. 

Philippine Islands: The Philippine 
copra market was slightly easier in the 
week ended August 4. Arrivals were 
lighter but about equal to expectations, 
and all mills are operating at least on a 
part-time basis. Prices continue high, 
with the provincial equivalent of rese- 
cade (dried copra) at 13 pesos per picul 
of 139 pounds, delivered at Manila; 12.5 
pesos at Hondagua, and 13 pesos at Cebu. 

Hemp is firm and more active, with 
production slightly below normal. Grade 
F is being quoted at 39 pesos per picul; 
I at 34 pesos; JUS at 27.25 pesos; JUK 
at 21.50 pesos, and L at 21.50 pesos. 
General business continues quiet. 





Exportation of Radio 
Apparatus Increases 


Value for June Estimated as 
$138,221 More Than 
for June, 1926. 


While the value of exports of radio 
apparatus during June gained consider- 
ably, total exports of electrical equip- 
ment during the month declined from 
May and from June of last year, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Au- 
gust 12 by the Electrical Division of 
the Department of Commerce. Follow- 
ing is the full text: 

Exports of radio apparatus during 
June, 1927, recorded a gain over June 
of last year of $138,221 to $651,664. 
Shipments of batteries, including flash 
light, other primary, and storage, also 
showed an increase of $103,346 to $673,- 
721. 

All classes of radio sets and parts 
showed increases with the exception of 
receiving set accessories, which class de- 
creased $16,058 to $134,197. 

The largest individual increase was 
for tubes, which registered a $53,905 
increase to $112,756 as compared with 
June last year. Total shipments of ra- 
dio apparatus for June this year 
amounted to $45,431 more than for May, 
which were valued at $606,233. 

All items under the class of batteries 
showed a gain during June, flash-light 
batteries gaining $69,104, other primary 
batteries, $8,862, and storage batteries, 
$25,380. The total for this class, $673,- 
721, is more than a $100,000 gain over 
the $570,375 of June, 1926. 

The export trade of the United States 
in electrical equipntent for June, 1927, 
valued at $7,512,670, has shown a decline 
both as compared with June, 1926, which 
was valued at $8,591,721, and May of this 
year, $8,835,561. 

The decrease is accounted for by the 
falling off in shipments of telephone 
swithboards, which amounted to only 
$11,561 during June, this year, as com- 
pared with $1,407,038 during the cor- 
responding month of last year. 

Exports of al electrical equipment vor 
the last six months, however, have 
amounted to $48,470,084, which was 
about $210,000 more than for the like 
period of last year. 

Foreign countries continue to take an 
increasingly great amount of motor- 
driven household devices,‘ however, ship- 
ment of these devices increasing $156,627 
to $257,158, more than doubling the 
$101,001 of June, 1926, and showing a 
gain of $59,637 over May this year. 
However, domestic heating and cooking 
devices declined somewhat, the value of 
June shipments showing a decrease of 
| $13,976, to $104,767. 

Shipments of electric fans for June, 
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Automotive Industry 


1927, amounted to $95,735, as compared 
with $66,226 for June last year. Ex- 
ports of electric lamps registered a 
$76,647 increase, searchiights and pro- 
jectors showing the largest individual 
gain under this class, $34,991. 

The value of foreign shipments for 
portable electric tools and accessories 
and parts for motors each showedja sub- 
stantial increase, $48,820 and $49,818, 
respectively. 

Electric refrigeration sets up to one- 
ton capacity have continued to find a 
good market abroad, shipments of this 
device for June increasing $44,801 over 
May $430,971. 


| | Decisions 


United States Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Published August 12, 1927. 


*Rouse, Hempstone & Company, Inc., 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 
Nos. 7673, 10987. io 
1. Petitioner took over the assets of 

a partnership, issuing to the partners 

stock for a part of the value thereof 

and agreeing to pay cash to the part- 
ners for their interests in excess of the 
value purchased for stock. Thereafter 


. 

one of the partners elected to take ad- 
ditional stock in the amount of $98,000 
in lieu of a part of the cash due him 
and subsequently the balance due the 
partners was ascertained and paid to 
them. Held, the amount of $98,000 
paid one of the partners in stock may 
not be included in invested capital prior 
to the date of issue of the stock. Further 
held, that the amount due the partners 
was borrowed capital until the cash was 
paid and may not be included in in- 
vested capital prior to the date of pay- 
ment. 

2. Petitioner took over the merchan- 
dise of the partnership at cost to the 
partnership, issuing stock therefor. Held, 
the petitioner may write up its opening 
inventory to actual value in determining 
cost of goods sold. ; 


3. Evidence does not establish that | ; , 
; has just been issued. 


accounts written off as bad debts were 

ascertained to be worthless in the tax- 

able years. 

4. Commissioner’s reduction of in- 
vested capital on account of taxes for 
prior years approved with such changes 
as are necessary to reflect the correct 
amounts of taxes for the prior years. 

5. Invested capital may not be re- 
duced in determining the extent to which 
a dividend is paid from current earn- 
ings pro rata over such year. 

*D. R. McDonald, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner. Docket. No. 7280. 
Instruments construed and held to be 

oil and gas leases and not sales of capital 

assets within the meaning of section 206 

of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Control Auto Equipment Company, Suc- 
cessor to Bittel-Leftwich Service Com- 
pany, Petitioner, v. Commissioner. 
Docket No. 10506. 


Taxpayer held not to be affiliated with* 


the Bittel-Leftwich Tire Service Com- 

pany of St. Louis, from January 1, 1918, 

to November 30, 1920, inclusive. 

Mrs. Elsie Kasper, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Joseph Anfenger, Peti- 
tioner, v. Same. Mrs. Alma Anfenger, 
Petitioner, v. Same. Mrs. Mariam 
Basch, Petitioner, v. Same. Joseph 
Bashch, Petitioner, v. Same. Docket 
Nos. 7857, 7858, 7859, 7860 and 7861. 
Evidence does not establish that re- 

spondent erred in his computation of al- 

lowance for depreciation. 

Lock, Moore & Co., Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 9295. 

1. The deduction for loss of timber 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913, de- 
stroyed by storm in 1918, should be based 
on cost and not on the March (1913), 
where such value is in excess of cost. 

2. In 1917 the petitioner paid a pre- 
mium on a life insurance policy assigned 
to it as security by a debtor, the deduc- 
tion of which from gross income was 
disallowed by the respondent on the 
ground that it was a capital expenditure. 
The policy was zllowed to lapse in 1918 
in income-tax return for that year either 
as a bad debt or as a loss. Held, that 
the deduction was properly disallowed. 

3. The invested capital of a corpora- 
tion may not be reduced in determining 
the extent to which a dividend is paid 
from current earnings of a year by a 
“tentative tax” theoretically set aside 
from such earnings pro rata over such 
year. 

Concord Electric Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 4355. 

1. Under the circumstances herein, 
certain payments made by petitioner held 
to constitute ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. 

2. Where interest upon payments 
payable upon a certain date, contingent 
upon a contract not being terminated 
before that date, it is not a proper de- 
duction from gross income over the years 
when payments were made upon the con- 
tract, but becomes a liability when the 
obligation to pay interest is fixed. 
Mechanics-American National Bank, Pe- 

titioner, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 

8795. - 

A debt charged off may not be allowed 
as a deduction from gross income in the 
absence of sufficient evidence of deter- 
mination of worthlessness within the tax- 
able year. 

Ernest M. Bull, Executor of the Estate 
of Archibald H. Bull, Deceased, Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 6888. 


is 


Estate tax accrues at the time of death | 
The word “ac- | 


and not when payable. 
crue” has no definitive meaning but must 
be interpreted in accordance with the 
statutory requirement that the accounts 
must clearly reflect income. 

Estate tax and income tax are different 
in kind and incident and are not mu- 
tually exclusive because imposed in 4xe- 
spect to the same matter. Such double 
tax is not invalid: 4 
R. L. Heflin, Inc., Petitioner, vy. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 8100. 

The payment by the petitioner of one- 
half of its net profits in equal parts and 
in proportion to their stock holdings to 
its two principal stockholders, inturn 
for the pledging by the stockholders of 
private securities for the petitioner’s 
credit, constituted a distribution of 
profits and not an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense of carrying on the business. 
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New High Record Is Reached.in Automobile 


Exports for First Six Months of This Year | 


Total Value Exceeded $200,000,000, Says Automotive 


Division of Department of Commerce. 


A new high record for half year ex- 
ports of automotive’ products was set 
during the first six months of 1927 when 
the value exceeded $200,000,000, the Au- 
tomotive Division of the Department of 
Commerce reported in a_ statement 
August 12. Gains were shown in all 
classes of cars except the low priced, 
while related products showed good in- 
creases. Following iy the statement in 
full: 

Exports of automotive products dur- 
ing the first half year of 1927 had a 
total valuation of $221,760,753 and ex- 
ceeded the previous record of $182,115,- 
784, made during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, by 21.8 per cent. 

Passenger-car shipments registered 
gains in every price class with the ex- 
ception of those vehicles valued “up to 
$500.” The most notable advance was 
in the class “over $1,200 up to $2,000” 
numbering 16,554 units, where the gain 





was 160.4 in actual numbers and 
per cent in value. 
The total value of passenger-car ex- 


ports increased 25.6 per cent and reached 
$117,143,562, as against $92,279,339 re- 
corded in the January-to-June period of 
1926. 


Shipments of trucks and busses es- | 


tablished hitherto untouched totals and 
the 54,725 units, having a valuation of 


$34,562,184, showed a 56.1 per cent gain | 


in value and a 41.9 per cent advance in 
value, with the low-capacity vehicles “up 
to 1 ton” responsible for the larger share 
of this improvement. 

Electric trucks and passenger cars, 
parts of motor vehicles except engines 
and tires, motor boats, marine engines 
and aircraft and parts all surpassed the 
shipments made during the correspond- 
ing period of last year, but trailers, au- 
tomobile engines, motor cycles, cycle 
parts, and aircraft engines declined. 





Gain Noted in Sales _ 
Of Tractors Abroad 


Supremacy of American 
Product Throughout World 
Said to Be Undisputed. 


A summary of a Department of Com- 
merce of world markets for tractors re- 
veals the United States leading in the 
foreign trade in this commodity, accord- 
ing to a bulletin (Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 502) compiled by the As- 
sistant Chief of the Agricultural Imple- 
ments Division, Charles D. Martin, which 


Large increases in the sales of Ameri- 
can tractors are recorded, exports in 1926 
numbering more than 51,200 which, with 
parts, were valued at $36,000,000. The 
department issued a statement accom- 
panying the bulletin, the full text of 
which follows: 

The supremacy of the American trac- 
tor throughout the world is undisputed. 
Last year tractor manufacturers shipped 
to foreign markets 50,000 wheel tractors 
and more than 1,200 track-laying trac- 
tors, the total value of these exports in 
round numbers being $36,000,000. This 
was an increase of $4,000,000 over 1925 
which was a record year in sales of trac- 
tors abroad. ® 

While American tractors are used in 
practically every foreign country, the 
bulletin points out that their extensive 
employment is confined to a relatively 
small number of markets, of which the 
most important are Canada, Russia, 
Australia, Argentina, France and Italy. 
Their primary use is in agriculture, but 
they are also employed for numerous 
other purposes, such as in lumbering 
operations, for hauling sugar cane, in 
road-building work, and various other 
industrial enterprises. 

From time to time, the report reveals, 
American tractors have encountered 
more or less strong competition in for- 
eign markets. Serious attempts have 
been made to develop a tractor industry 
in Germany, France, the United King- 
dom, and Italy, but, on the whole, no 
great success has attended these efforts. 

At the present time only a relatively 
small number of tractors is made in 
these countries, and these are limited 
to just a few makes. Tractors have also, 
been manufactured in Sweden, Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Austria, but these 
have attained no great commercial suc- 
cess. European tractors have been gen- 
erally of a heavy type unsuitable for 
ordinary agricultural use and their cost 
has been too high for extensive sales. 


Power License Sought 
For Cannery in Alaska 


The Superior Packing Company of 
Seattle, Wash., has made application for 
a minor license for a constructed power 
propect in Tongass National Forest, 
Alaska, the Federal Power’ Commission 
stated orally on August 10. 

The project is located on a creek on 
the north shore of Tenakee Inlet, about 
four miles east of Tenakee Post Office. 
According to the Commission, it consists 
of a small diversion dam, a pipe line ap- 


Australia Anticipates 


Shortage of Wool Clip 


It is estimated in Australia that the 
shortage in the Australian wool clip for 
this year will amount to about 250,000 
bales, according to a cable received by 


| the Department of Commerce from As- 


sistant Trade Commissioner at Sydney, 

Harold R. Buckley. 

C. Hossfeld & Son Co., Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 7039. 
Respondent disallowed a deduction of 

alleged obsolescence of good will. 

Paul N. Myers, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner. Docket No. 7283. 


Merely because men may differ as to | 
6,000,000 to 37,298,668, Belgium taking | 


the proper period within which the loss 
is established as a deduction, a taxpayer 
may not postpone the deduction out of all 
relation to the evidence at hand. 

A. W. E. Capel, Petitioner, v. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 7069. 

Validity of petitioner’s assignments 
of error determined. American Leather 
Products Co., Petitioner, v. Commissioner. 
Docket No. 10619. Deficiency to be re- 
determined. 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 


Traffic in Canal Set _ 
Record Last Year 


Number of Transits, Ton- | 


nage and Tolls at Panama 


Reach High Point. 


Report on the number of vessels tran- 
siting the Panama Canal in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927, 
of tolls collected has been made to the 
Secretary of War by the Governor of the 


been announced. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The fiscal year 1927 was the thirteenth 
fiscal year of canal operation. The 
number of vessels transiting the canal, 


and the revenue collectel for tolls for | 


‘the year were as follows: 


Commercial vessels, 5,475; 
lected, $24,228,830.11. 


United States 
563. 


Vessels for repairs, 


tolls col- 


Government vessels, 
4 

Colombian Government vessels, 2. 
Panaman Government vessels, 11. 


Launches (under 20 tons), 193; tolls 
collected, $1,235.18. 


Totals for fiscal year, 6,265; tolls col- 
lected, $24,230,065.29. 


If the 597 noncommercial vessels that 
transited the canal during the year had 
paid tolls at commercial rates, the rev- 
enue from tolls would have been in- 
creased approximately as follows: 

United States Government 
$1,275,996.05. 

All others, $20,666.89. 

Total, $1,296,662.94. 

The: 5,475 commercial vessels carried 
27,748,215 long tons of cargo, and 597 
noncommercial vessels carried 228,740 
long tons, making a total cargo through 
the canal for the year of 27,976,955 long 
tons, or an average of 2,331,413 tons per 
month. 

The fiscal year ending 1927 established 
new records for the number of transits 
and for the amount of cargo carried, the 
previous records of 5,420 transits and 
27,586,051 tons of cargo having been es- 
tablished in the calendar year 1926. 

A comparison of the commercial traf- 
fic passing through the canal during the 
fiscal year 1927 with that for the fiscal 
year 1926 shows the following: An in- 
crease of 278, or 5.4 per cent, in num- 
ber of transits; an increase of $1,297,- 


vessels, 


774.18, or 5.7 per cent, in tolls; and an | 


| Shipments, Including Gold Bul- 


increase of 1,710,767 tons, or 6. 6 per cent 
in cargo. 


Activity Is Displayed 


In British Fur Trade | 


| valued at $75,114,401, which is 


Increase Reported for First Six 
Months of 1927 in 
Most Varieties. 


British supplies in undressed furs, ex- 


clusive of rabbit skins, in the first six 
months in 1927 were more than 2,600,000 
over the first six months in 1926, accord- 
ing to advices received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the American 


Consulate at London. Undressed rabbit | 


and seal skins showed large declines. 
The full text of the report follows: 
Activity was apparent in British 
foreign trade in furs during the first 
six months of 1927; although the num- 
ber of undressed rabbit skins imported 
was less by about 4,500,000 than the 17- 
944,954 of the first half of 1926, sup- 


plies of other undressed furs rose by | 


2,600,000 to 16,538,714. 


Dressed rabbit skins imported in- 


creased by well over 1,000,000 to 5,430,- | 


690 and unenumerated dressed furs by 
half a million to 4,975,679. Sealskins, 
however, both undressed and dressed, re- 
corded heavy declines. 

Exports of undressed furskins rose 
not much under 7,000,000 more than in 
1926, and unnamed countries 600,000 
more, but to the United States there was 
a decrease of 1,000,000 and over. Ex- 
ports of dressed furs were also more 
numerous, owing to larger shipments to 
unenumerated countries, the increase 
amounting to 340,000, but there was a 
decrease in the number exported to the 
United States of 39,000. 

Reexports of undressed  furskins 
showed a slight expanision in rabbit shins 
and an increase of 840,000 in unenumer- 
ated sorts, sealskins, however, declining 
sharply. In dressed furs reexported there 
was a noteworthy growth, rabbit skins 
totalling 2,456,000 against 900,000 in 
1926, and unnamed kinds 1,508,000 com- 
pared with 747,000, 


115 | 


and the amount | 
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Customs Decisions 


| Uniform Assessment 
Fixed on Soap Bark. 
Pending Adjudication 


Variance in Practice of Clas- 
sification for Tariff Is 
Corrected by Treas- 
ury Department. 


Soap bark in all forms, excepting only 
| the crude article, hereafter will be as- 
| sessed import duty at the rate of 10 per 
cent ad valorem pending judicial deter- 
mination of proper classification, under 
terms of an order of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

A variance in classification has been 
found to have been imposed by several 
collectors. The order now issued makes 
| the classification uniform. 


Uniformity Provided Issued. 
The following is the full text of the 
| order, in the form of a letter addressed 
; to the Appraiser of Merchandise at 
Philadelphia but circularized throughout 
the customs service: 

The Department is in receipt of a 
communication from the Customs In- 
formation Exchange, dated May 11, last, 
| reporting a variance in practice between 
| your office and the office of the appraiser 
at New York in the classification of soap 
bark siftings. 

In your letter of the 18th ultimo you 
state that advisory classification on the 
particular shipment is withheld pending 
instructions, but that following abstract 
652 the merchandise would appear to be 
entitled to admission free of duty under 
paragraph 1567 of the Tariff Act; and in 
your letter you refer to the report of 
the appraiser at New York that a new 


| case is being prepared on the questicn of 
Panama Canal, M. L. Walker, it has just | 


the proper classification of similar mer- 
chandise. 

The Department referred this matter 
to the appraiser at New York who re- 





ports that shipments of soap bark crude 
are imported at that port from Chile; 
also soap bark from Germany, square 
cut, irregular cut, and crushed, and that 
the German shipments are entered free 
of duty under paragraph 1567 following 
the abstract referred to in.your letter. 
The appraiser further states that he re- 
turns all forms of soap bark, with the 
exception of crude bark, as a drug ad- 
vanced in value at 10 per cent ad va- 


lorem under paragraph 34 of the Tariff 
Act. 


Classification to Be Adjudicated. 


The appraiser reports that about 250,- 
000 pounds of crude bark were received 
from Chile through the port of New 
York between March and June of this 
year, this crude bark being cut or 
crushed by drug millers in the United 
States, and that during a hearing before 





the Customs Court a witness familiar 
with this line of merchandise stated that 
it is cheaper to cut and crush soap bark 
in Germany than to do so in the United 
States. 

The Appraiser further states that the 
question of the proper classification of 
cut and crushed soap bark will come be- 
fore the Customs Court for decision next 
October. 

In view of the Appraisor’s report, the 
Department is of the opinion that the 
merchandise under consideration should 
be assessed with duty under paragraph 
34 of the tariff act at the rate of 10 per 
cent ad valorem pending a judicial de- 
termination of this qquestion. You will 
be governed accordingly. 


Imports From France 
Are Gaining in Value 


lion, Reach $91,909,258 
Up to July Ist. 


French exports:to the United States 
for the first six months of 1927 are 
$7,- 
244,425 higher than the total for the 
same period in 1926, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by the Vice Con- 
sul_at Paris, William G. O’Brien. Ship- 
ments of gold bullion bring the com- 
bined total of exports to $91,909,258. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Exports of merchandise from France 
to the United States during the period 
January to June, 1927, totaled $75,- 





114,401 compared with $67,869,976 dur- 
ing the same months of 1926, an in- 
crease of $7,284,425. 

This increase is due chiefly to heavy 
and regular shipments of steel and iron 
products from Strasbourg, floral essence, 
and olive oil from Nice, marble blocks 


| and “berrets’” caps from Biarritz, cig- 


arette paper from Nantes, bone ferti- 
lizer, manufactured textiles and woolen 
dress goods from Lille, leather gloves 
and silk goods from Lyon and large 


| shipments of cheese, gloves and hats 


from Marseille. 
Gold Bullion Shipped. 

Shipments of gold bullion during the 
six-month period of 1927 occurring dur- 
ing January and February, and amount- 
ing to $16,794,857, brought the combined 
exports of merchandise and gold up to 
$91,909,258. 

Declared exports from France to the 
Hawaiian Islands totalled $530,999 in 
value as against $592,631 during the 1926 
period or a decrease of $61,632. Ship- 
ments to Porto Rico amounted to $88,- 
805 or an increase of $19,752 over the 
same period of 1926. 

Exports of merchandise from France 
to the United States during the month 
of June, 1927, amounted to $11,936,056 
as compared with $10,897,873 during. the 
same months of 1926, an increase of $1, - 
038,183. 
proximately 6,321 feet long, peltom 
wheels, and generators in a cannery 
building. The power is used for canning 
purposes. The installed capacity is estie 
mated at 94 horsepower. : 
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Maritime Rights 


Warrant of Seaworthiness Held Not 


a 
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Prohibition 


= 


to Be Implied 


In Protection and Indemnity Policy of Insurance 


ee 


Ruled to Be Avoided 


For Intended Wrong 


Appellate Court Reverses Opin- 
ion of Lower Court and 


Case Is Remanded. 


Joun S. SORENSON AND T. B. S. NIEL- 
SEN, COPARTNERS, TRADING UNDER 
THE NAME OF SoRENSON & NIELSEN, 
AND J. ARON & Co., INc., A Bopy Cor- 
PORATE, APPELLANTS, V. BOSTON IN- 
SURANCE Co., OF BosTON, MASS; No. 
2533; Circurr Court oF APPEALS, 
FourtH Circuit. 

There is no implied warranty of sea- 


worthiness in a protection and indemnity | 


or legal liability policy of insurance, the | : 
a “ | sured (see 36 C. J. 1096) and is for the | 


| benefit of owners of cargo as well as of | 


court held in this case. And such policy 
will not be avoided where unseaworthi- 
ness existed to the privity and knowledge 
of the assured unless the privity and 
knowledge arose out 


erate and intentional wrong. 


of negligence so | 
gross as to amount to a wilful, delib- | 





Frank B. Ober (Janney, Ober, Sling- | 
luff & Williams; Bingham, Englar & 
Jones; D. Roger Englar and _ Robert 
France on brief) for appellants, and | 
George W. P. Whip (Lord & Whip on | 
brief) for appellee. 

Appeal from the District 
the District of Maryland. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott. | 
Circuit Judges. Judge Parker delivered | 
the opinion of the court. The full text 
follows: 

On July 6, 1923, a lighter belonging 
to Grzham & Cv un Jlertook to transport | 
a cargo of coffee belonging to Sorenson | 
son & Nielsen and J. Aron & Co. from | 
the steamship Comac, then lying in the 
rort of Paitimore. to a wsrehouse at 
Beii’s wharf. The isghter sank by rea- 
son of its unseawoithiness, and limita- 
tion of liaLility was denied on the ground 
that this unseaworthiness existed with 
the privity an knowledge of the owner. ! 
This suit was inst*tutead by the owners | 
of the coffee, to recover on a policy of 
insurance which had been issued by the 
Boston Ivsurance Company to Graham 
& Company “Cn aceount of whom it , 
concerns.” which covered the cargo of | 
the lighter whick sank, The policy con- 
tained the following provisions: 

“15. This insurance is to cover for ac- 
count of the assured, as owners, com- 
mon carriers, forwarders, bailees, custo- 
dians, or otherwise, and is also to cover 
on account of all such owner or owners 
of the property transported as may be 
after any less designated by the assured 
as having been intended by it to have 
been insured hereunder, such designation 
so made in any proof or proofs of loss | 
to be conclusive on all parties hereunder 
and the said assured are hereby recog- 
nized as agents and trustees of and in 
behalf of such owner or owners of the 
said property as may be designated for 
all purposes of this insurance with au- 
thority to bring suit in their own name 
to recover loss or damage thereto, and 
without any right on the part of the 
insurer to set up any exemption of car- 
rier from liability by reason of any- | 
thing contained in their bills of lading or | 
contracts of affreightment or otherwise. 

“16. It is, however, especially agreed 
that this policy is not intended to insure 
any parcel of merchandise on any of the 
lighters, barges and-or scows owned or 
used by said assured, upon which the 
owner, owners and-or shippers thereof 
have affected specific insurance, but in 
all such cases the insurance hereunder 
shall be limited to the property rights 
of the assured therein and to tle earned 
freight and advanced charges due the | 
assured and-or its connecting lines, and 
the legal liability of said assured for | 
the loss of or damage to such mer- 
chandise should any such liability ex- | 
ist; and in the event of any loss or dam- 
age this policy shall be forthwith rein- 
stated and continue to cover for its origi- 
nal amount and an additional premium | 
pro rata at the rate of this policy on 
the amount reinstated shall be due 
this Company fei unexpired term 
of this policy.” 


Court for | 


£0 


+1 
tne 


Owner Became Bankrupt 
After Sinking of Lighter 

Shortly after the sinking of the lighter, 
the owner, Graham & Co., became bank- | 
rupt, and thereafter libellants were des- 
ignated by its president and also by the 
trustee in bankruptcy under order of 
court as having been intended by the | 
owner to have been insured under the 
policy. The cargo of coffee belonging 
to libellants was covered by specific in- | 
surance, and the companies interested | 
therein have made loans to libellants and | 
taken loan receipts therefor under an 
arrangement similar to that which was 
approved in Luckenbach v. McCahan 
Sugar Co., 248 U. S. 139. The loss sus- | 
tained by libellants was $28,634.55, but | 
by the eighth paragraph of the policy, it | 
is provided that “this insurance shall not 
be called upon under the terms of this 
policy for any greater claim on the cargo | 
of any one scow or lighter by any one 
disaster than $8,000, 

The contentions of the underwriter, | 
the Boston Insurance Company, are: (1) 
That libellants are not protected by the 
policy sued on because they had ef- 


fected specific insurance; (2) that there | 
has been no sufficient designation of libel- | 
lants as required by the policy; and (3) | 
that the sinking of the lighter through | 


unseaworthiness, which existed with the 
privity and knowledge of the owner, 
avoided the policy. The learned District 
Judge sustained the last of the these con- 
tentions and dismissed the libel. 10 
Fed. (2d) 565. 

@he first question is whether the fact 
that libellants had effected specific in- 
surance would preclude their suing on 
this policy. It is settled that such in- 
surance would not preclude their suing, 
to enforce the personal liability of the 
earrier for the sustained. On the 
contrary, the holding is that after being 


loss 


| which they have sustained, and for which 


| legal liability, however, that a recovery 


| not contain this provision, undoubtedly 


| there would be no 


| bility of the carrier. 


| Is Ruled Not to Be Shoun 


| designation should 


| of 


advanced the amount of such insurance, 
they might sue the carrier to enforce its 
liability, although recovery would in re- 
ality be for the benefit of those who had 
insured them. 
Sugar Co., supra; Inman y, South Caro- 
lina Ry. Co., 129 U. S. 128; The Tur- 
ret Crown (C, C. A. 2nd), 297 Fed. 766, 
780. In this case, therefore, it is clear 
that if the bankruptcy of the carrier 
had not intervened, libellants might have 
recovered their loss from the carrier. 
And it is clear also that in such event 
the carrier in turn might have recov- 
ered from the underwriter on the policy 
in suit; for the policy express], provides 
that it shall cover “the legal liability of 


said assured for the loss of or damage |. 
| to such merchandise, 
| liability exist.” 


should any such | 
The policy, however, is | 
not one of mere indemnity against loss, 
but covers the legal liability of the as- 


Luckenbach v. McCahan | 


| and it is not a mere policy on goods, 





the carrier. Under such circumstances, 
we do not think that the bankruptcy of 
the carrier can defeat the recovery under 
the policy; but that under the clause cov- 
ering the carrier’s legal liability, the | 
owners of cargo may recover for loss 


the carrier is liable. 


Legal Liability Held 
To Allow Recovery 
It is only under the clause covering 


by the owners who’ have effected specific 
insurance can be had. If the policy did 


the existence of the specific insurance 
would bar recovery. The purpose of the 
clause with regard thereto was to guard 
against double insurance on the cargo, 


| might not be liable on this policy. 


| sustain in respect 0 





in view of the practice on the part of 
carriers to provide that in case of loss 
the carrier should have the benefit of | 
shipper’s insurance. But, as shown above, | 
double insurance as | 
to the legal liability feature of the pol- 
icy; for, notwithstanding specific insur- | 
ance, the cargo owner could recover his | 
loss from the carrier. On the other hand, | 
if specific insurance by the cargo owner 
be held to bar recovery under the liabil- | 
ity clause, then as to liability there is no 
insurance at all and the carrier is with- 
out protection as to this feature of the | 
risk expressly covered by the policy. It | 
is not thinkable that the parties should | 
have intended that the effecting of spe- 
cific insurance by cargo owners should 
destroy the carrier’s protection against 
legal liability, which, as we have seen, 
could be enforced in favor of the insur- | 
ers as well as the cargo owners them- 
selves. It is more reasonable that the 
clause as to legal liability was inserted 
to protect against just such liability as 
was enforced in the case of Luckenbach 
v. McCahan Sugar Refining Co., supra. 
The clause as to specific insurance is to 
be construed, therefore, not as preclud- 
ing recovery under the legal liability 
clause where such insurance exists, but 
as limiting the right of recovery under 
the policy in such case to the legal lia- 
This interpreta- | 
tion, we think, is the one which must 
have been within the contemplation of 
the parties in view of the rules above 
discussed, and it is also in accord with 
the plain language of the policy which 
provides that “In all such cases (i. e., 
where shippers have perfected specific 
insurance) the insurance hereunder shall 
be limited to the property rights of the 
assured therein (i. e., the cargoes in- | 
sured) and the legal liability of 
said assured for the loss of or damage 


to such merchandise should any such lia- |"".)°. 
‘said in 


bility exist.” 


se ; | 
Insufficient Designation 
| 


We see no merit whatever in the point | 
that there has been no sufficient desig- | 
nation of libellants as having been in- 
tended to be insured under the policy. 
The designation was to be made after the | 
loss occurred, and was to be made by | 
Graham & Co. It was made by the pres- 
ident of that corporation, As Graham 
& Co. had been adjudged bankrupt, it 
was also made by the trustee in bank- 
ruptey under of cout. We 
not see what more could have been done. 
It is not necessary to decide whether the | 
have been made by | 
the corporation, as the one named _ in 
the policy to make it, or by the trustee 
in bankruptcy, as the one who succeeded 
to the rights of the corporation under 
the policy. As it was made by both, the 
underwriter has no ground of complaint. 

This brings us to the real point in the | 
case and the one upon which the learned 
District Judge based his decision in favor | 
of the underwriter: Was this policy 
avoided by the sinking of the lighter due 
to its unseaworthiness, which existed to | 
the privity and knowledge of the owner? 
In passing upon this question, it is im- 
portant to remember that it is only upon 
the protettion and indemnity, or legal lia- 
bility, feature of the policy that recovery 
can be had; and consequently the ques- | 
tion narrowed to an inquiry as_ to 
whether the policy as to this feature 
the insurance is avoided by unsea- | 
worthiness existing with the privity and 
knowledge of the owner. This precise 
question was before the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals of the 9th Circuit in the recent 
case of Hanover Fire Insurance Co. vy. | 
Merchants Transportation Company, 15 
Fed. (2d) 946 (Certiorari denied 47 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 472), where, after full consid- 
eration, the conclusion was reached that | 
the policy was not avoided. We _ find 
ourselves in accord with the conclusion 
reached in that case as well as the rea- | 
soning upon which it is >ased. See also 
Eagle Star & British Dominion Ins. Co, 
v. Geo. A. Moore Co! (C. C, A. 9th), | 
9 Fed. (2d) 296. 

We think there can be no question 
that there is no implied warranty of sea- 
worthiness in a protectior and indemnity 
or legal liability policy. As said by Lush, | 
J., in Joyce v. Kennard (7 Q. B. L. R. | 
78 at p. &2): 

“This is an exceptional policy, and we j 


| 


order do 


is 


| The Annie Faxon (C, C. A. 


| there is no admission 


| the failure 


| the result that some of 


Evidence of Fraud 


Held to Be Lacking 


Wilful Exposure Such as to 
Avoid Policy Is Declared 
Not to Be Shown. 


have only to construe the language used; 
and when I look at the position of the 
plaintiffs and find that they are car- 
riers upon the river, I cannot doubt the 
intention of the parties. The object of 
the plaintiffs was to secure an indemnity 
against any loss in whole or in part 
which they as carriers, 
A 
case may be supposed in which the goods 
have perished and yet the underwriters 
The 
subject-matter insured against is the lia- 


might sustain 


| bility which the plaintiffs would sustain 


in respect of the goods by reason of their 
accepting them as carriers. I cannot in- 
terpret the words of the policy in any 


| other sense than as importing that the 


underwriters undertook to be responsible 
to the extent of their subscriptions for 
all the losses, which the plaintiffs might 
those goods, and 
for which they would be liable to the 


owners. The language has the meaning, 


and I do not entertain a doubt that that | 


It is not 
an ordinary marine policy, but a policy 
of a mixed nature, the object of which 
was to secure to the plaintiffs an in- 
demnity to the extent of the sum sub- 
scribed for, for any loss during the 
year which they might sustain by rea- 
son of their being responsible as car- 
riers for the loss of the goods.” 


is what the parties intended, 


Warrant of Seaworthiness 
Said Not to Be Implied 

In discussing the same’ question in 
C.orge A. Moore & Co. v. Eagle Star & 
British Dominion Ins. Co., 5 Fed. (2d) 
358, 361, Judge Kerrigan gave an addi- 
tional reason for holding that no such 
warranty is implied in a protection and 
indemnity policy, He said: 


“If a warranty of seaworthiness was ; 
impiled into this policy, it would mean 


that in practically every imstance the in- 


surance company had assumed no risk, ! 


becaufe, generally speaking, a ship is 
not liable to the cargo unless it is un- 
seaworthy. Under the Harter Act, the 


| ship is not liable to the cargo unless (1) 


it fails in proper loading, stowage, cus- 
tody, or care of cargo; or (2) unless it 
is unseaworthy. Cargo _ improperly 


| loaded, stowed, or ventilated, as a mat- 


law, renders the vessel unsea- 
worthy. Obviously, such a construction 
is to be avoided; otherwise, libelant 
would have paid premiums to no avail.” 


ter of 


| Distriet Judge Declared 


To Have Erred in Opinion 
The learned District Judge was of 
opinion that even though in ordinary 


| cases A Warranty of seaworthiness might | 


not be implied so as to avoid a protec- 
tion and indemnity policy, such policy 
would be avoided where unseaworthiness 
existed to the privity and knowledge of 
the assured. We do not think, however, 
that privity and knowledge has any- 
thing to do with the matter, unless, as 
the case of Hanover Fire Ins. 


Co. v. Merchants Transportation Com- 


pany, supra, the privity and knowledge , 
| arose out of negligence so gross as to 


amount to a wilful, deliberate and inten- 
tional wrong. Negligence ordinarily will 
not defeat recovery under a policy of in- 
surance; there must be either fraud or 
wilful exposure to known: danger. Orient 
Ins. Co. v. Adams, 123 U. S. 67; Stand- 
ard Marine Ins. Co. v. Nome Beach Light- 
erage & Transportation Co. 
9th), 135 Fed. 636. Such fraud or wilful 
exposure to danger does not necessarily 
exist in the privity and knowledge of 
unseaworthiness which will defeat limi- 
tation of liability under the statutes re- 
lating thereto, While privity and knowl- 
edge have been spoken of as more than 
mere negligence, it is not meant by this 
that they embrace necessarily any ele- 
ment of fraud or wilful exposure to dan- 
ger. What is meant is that in privity and 
knowledge there is fault or knowledge 


| personal to the owner, as distinguished 


from the negligence or misconduct of 
his agents, employes or co-owners, with- 
out his knowledge or participation. 
Craig v. Continental Ins. Co., 141 U. S. 
638; Pendleton y. Benner Line, 246 U. 
S. 353; Capitol Transportation Co. v. 
Cambria Sttel Co., 249 U. S. 334; The 
Republic (C. C, A, 2nd), 61 Fed. 109; 
9th), 75 Fed. 
Co. v. Mill 
A. 6th), 155 
1395, 36 Cyc. 417- 


812; reat Lakes Towing 
Transportation Co. (C. C. 
Pod, £3, 2¢@ RB. C; L. 


| 418, 


In the case at bar ‘t is admitted that 
the lighter was unseaworthy with the 
privity and knowledge of the owner, but 
nor is there evi- 

véew that there 
exposure to dan- 
the finding as to 


dence to support the 
was fraud or wilful 
ger. On the contrary 
privity and knowledge was based upon 
of the superintendent to 
properly inspect the lighter, which had 
been lying light in hot weather with 
her seams had 
opened. There was entirely latking any 
evidence of such fraud, design or wilful 
exposure to danger as would avoid the 
policy. 

For the reasons stated, we think that 


| the learned District Judge erred in dis- 


missing the libel. The decree ‘ill be re- 
versed and the cause remandec to the 
District Court with direction to enter a 
decree in favor of libellants in accord- 
ance with this opinion 

Reversed and remanded. 

July 5, 1927, 
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Transportation 


Applicant's Claims 
For Filter Are Held 
Not to Be Incomplete 


Examiners-in-Chief Reverse 
Decision of Primary 
Examiner on 
Patent. 


APPLICATION OF GeroRGE C. REITER. AP- 
PEAL 14033. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE, 


Patent 16586713 was granted to Reier 
July 26, 1927, on application filed Sep 
tember 8, 1921. 

George E. Folk and Mauro, Cameron, 
Lewis & Kerkham represented appel- 
lant. 

Finding that applicant’s claims for a 
wave filter, while unusual, were not in- 
complete or indefinite, the examiners-in- 
chief (Ruckman, Skinner, and Henry) 
reversed the decision of the primary ex- 
aminer. The complete text of their opin- 
ion follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1, 
which the following will 
serve as an example: 

“1, A wave filter of the type having 
recurrent sections, said sections being 
of at least two different kinds such that 
a wave filter made up entirely of one 
kind of\ these sections will have a dif- 


2 and 5, of 


ferent attenuation frequency character- 
istic but will have the same critical fre- 
quency and the same impedance fre- 
quency characteristic 


made up entirely of another kind of the 


as a wave filter 


sections.” 
Rejected by Examiner. 

The sole ground of the examiner’s re- 
jection is that the appealed claims are 
incomplete. No references are cited in 
the examiner’s statement against these 
claims and presumably they are for 
novel subject matter. 

The nature of the examiner’s rejection 
is apparent from the following para- 
graph of his statement: ‘ 

“In rejecting the claims as incomplete 
the examiner in the action of May 2, 
1924, expressed the view still held. He 
said: ‘The fact that the elements would 
give certain results if assembled so as 
to form other filters does not indicate, 
the characteristics of the 
wherein all the elements 


prima facie, 
filter claims, 
are employed. 


result, and a filter of a second kind of 
elements gives another result, but those 
facts are not sufficient to show that a 
third filter, composed alternately ‘of the 
first and second kind of elements would 
possess useful properties. ” 

The examiner has set forth in his 
statement the nature of the invention in 
considerable detail and it is unneecssary 
to repeat it here. 

Hold Claims to Be Complete. 

Appellant makes a composite filter by 
combining sections from two other filters 
and specifies the characteristics of these 
other filters from which the sections are 
taken. 

This may be an unusual way of draw- 
ing aclaim but the claim is not indefinite 
as to the elements of which it is com- 
posed and we see_no serious objection 
to so wording the claim. In his ac- 
tion of July 9, 1925 (paper 6), the ex- 
aminer states that the claim should 


; state the characteristi¢és of each section 


rather than characteristics of a filter 
made up entirely of such sections. Ap- 
pellant, however, states in reply (Paper 
No. 7): 

“There are certain characteristics of a 
filter which are determined by the com- 
bination of sections and not by the char- 
of the several sections. No 
single section will give an attenuation 
frequency characteristics like the com- 
bination of sections, and the combination 
cannot be looked upon as aggregating 
or averaging the characteristics of the 
several sections in any way.” 

Apparently the examiner’s rejection of 
incompleteness 1s based, at least in part, 
on his holding that the claim should 
more fully set forth the characteristics 
of appellant’s filter or, as expressed in 
the statement ‘“‘show that a third filter, 
composed alternatively of the first and 
second kind of elements would possess 
useful properties.” This has been done 
in the specification. To require it in the 
claim is not always necessary and might 
unduly limit it. If the art permits ap- 
pellant may be entitled to claims cover- 
ing a composite filter composed of the 
two sections recited and having the, gen- 


} erie properties now specified rather than 


more specific characteristics. 
Statement Confusing. 

We note that the term “said filter” 
occurs in next 
2, as quoted in the examiner’s statement, 
while the word filter, referring to differ- 
ent filters, occurs in lines 1 and 3. To 
avoid ambiguity the claims should make 
it clear whether “said filter” refers to 
the first or the second filter previously 
mentioned. 

Appellant asks in his brief permission 
to amend claims 1 and 2 as specified in 
paper No. 7. The examiner refused to 
enter this proposed amendment ap- 
parently because not made until after 
the appealed clAims had been finally re- 
jected. Appellant contends that  théy 
place claims 1 and 2 in better form. The 
examiner has: not passed upon these 
amendments and we do not know what 
his position may be. If he finds that 
they place the claims ip better form or 
are otherwise unobjectionable we au- 
thorize their admission. 

The decision 
versed, 


of the examiner is re- 


In other words, a filter | 
. of one kind of elements gives a certain 








to the last line of claim | 
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Insurance 


Automobile Seizure Under Revenue Act Not Barred 
By Arrest for Violation of National Prohibition Act 


Libel Suit Instituted 
Prior to Indictment 


Issuance of Warrant Found by 
Court Not to Constitute 
Prosecution. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF 
IN Error v. THE COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, A CORPORATION OF THE 
STATE OF DELAWARE. No. 2449. Cir- 
CuIT CouRT OF APPEALS, FourtH Cir- 
CcuUIT. 

A proceeding under R. S. 3450 for the 
forfeiture of an automobile in this case 
was held not td be barred merely be- 
cause a prohibition agent made an arrest 
and seizure and caused a warrant to be 
issued charging violation of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, and a_ United 
States Commissioner bound over to court 
the persons so arrested to answer to the 
charge contained in the warrant. 

A. W. W. Woodcock and Otto N. For- 
rest for plaintiff in error and S. H: 
Lauchheimer on the brief) for defendant 
in error. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Circuit Judges. Judge Parker delivered 
the opinion of the court, the full text 
of which follows: 

This is a writ of error brought by 
the United States, to review an order 
of the Distirct Court dismissing a libel 
filed against an automobile under sec- 
tion 3450.of the Revised Statutes. 


Automobile Seized 
By Prohibition Agents 

The automobile was seized on Jan- 
uary 20, 1925, by Federal prohibition 
agents, and at the time of seizure there 
was concealed in it a quantity of in- 
toxicating liquor upon which the in- 
ternal revenue tax had not been paid. 
The automobile, however, was subject 
to a lien for more than its value in favor 


of the Commercial Credit Company, and } 


this company had no knowledge or rea- 
sonable cause to believe that it was be- 
ing used or would be used for any un- 
lawful purpose. 

The learned District Judge did not in- 
dicate the ground of his action in dis- 
missing the libel, but as the order was 
entered before the decision of the Su. 
preme Court in the case of United States 
v, One Ford Coupe Automobile, 47 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 154, his action was probably 


| based upon the idea that section 3450 of 


the Revised Statutes had been superseded 
by section 26 of Title ii of the National 
Prohibition Act. 

In view of the decision by the Supreme 
Court in the case cited that section 3450 
R. S. is not repealed or superseded, and 
of what was said by the court in that 
case and in the case of Port Gardner 
Iny. Co. v. U. S. 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 165 as 


| to the effect of progeedings under the 


National Prohibition Act on proceedings 
under » 3452, it becomes important that 
we consider whet the record disclosés 
as ta the proceedings had under the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act. 

As stated above, the seizure was made 
by Federal prohibition agents. At the 
same time Jerome Holliday and Charles 
Carr, who were in charge of the automo- 
bile, were arresied, and the agents who 
made the arrest and seizure immediately 
caused a warrant to be issued charging 
them with the unlawful possession and 
transportation of intoxicating liquor in 
violation of the National Prohibition Act. 
The United States Commissioner who is- 
sued the warrant bound them over to the 
United States District Court under the 
charges therein contained. 


Trial Court Held Lienor 
Had Right to Automobile 


After the arrest and seizure and hfter 
Carr and Holliday had been bound over 
to court for violation of the Prohibition 
Act, but before an indictment had been 
found or information filed against them, 
the United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland filed a libel against 
the automobile, under section 3450 of the 
Revised Statutes, and also under sections 
3, 25 and 26 of Title 2 of the National 
Prohibition Act, and on March 12 fol- 
lowing an order of forfeiture was en- 
tered. 

On March 21, 1925, the Credit Com- 
pany filed its petition setting up -its 
rights in the automobile and praying 
that the order of forfeiture be set aside, 
that it be allowed to intervene, and that 
the automobile be delivered to it. On 
May 26, the court set aside the order 
of forfeiture and allowed the Credit 
Company to intervene. At the same time 
it dismissed the libel filed under section 
3450, and held that the Credit Company 
as bona fide lienor for an amount in ex- 
cess of the value of the automobile was 
entitled to the fund derived from its 
sale. It is this order which we 
asked to review. 

On July 25, 1925, two months after 
the above order was entered, the United 
States Attorney filed an_ information 
against Carr and _ Holliday, charging 
them with transportation and possession 
of intoxicating liquor in violation of the 
National Prohibition Act; and some time 
later they pleaded guilty to the charges 
contained in the information and were 
punished thereunder. 

The facts as to what occurred after the 
order was entered dismissing the libel 
appear from a written stipulation filed 
in the cause, which, with consent of 
counsel for both sides, we consider as 
an addition to the original record, 


Order Was Erroneous 


At Time it Was Given 

As stated above, the order dismissing 
the libel under R. S. 3450 was entered 
some time before the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of United 
States v. One Ford Coupe Automobile, 47 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 154. Under the principles 
decided in that case, we think that the 
order was clearly erroneous at the time 
it was entered. 

There had been no conviction under 


are ! 


Quewenes see 


the National Prohibition Act, as was the 
case in Port Gardner Inv. Co. v. United 
States 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 165. And an 
information had not been filed against 
the guilty parties, as had been done in 
Commeicial Credit Corporation v. United 
States (C. C, A. 2nd) 18 Fed. (2d) 927. 

The question, therefore, is simply 
whether a proceeding under R. S. 3450 
is barred merely because a prohibition 
agent has made gn arrest and seizure 
and caused a warrant to be issued charg- 
ing violation of the National Prohibition 
Act, and a United States Commissioner 
has bound,.over to court the persons so 
arrested to answer te the charge con- 
tained in the warrant. We think that 
this question must be answered in the 
negative. 

Section 5 of the Act of November 
1921, 42 Stat. 222, under which 


92 


ans 


the 


old Internal Revenue Laws with respect | 


to intoxicating liquors are retained in 
force, provides that “if any act is a vio- 
lation of any of such laws and also of 
the National Prohibition Act or of this 
act, a conviction for such act or offense 
undey one shall be a bar to prosecution 
therefor under the other.” 


Tt will thus be seen that it is a con- | 


viction and not a prosecution under one 
act which is a bar to a prosecution un- 
der the other; and, while we do not pass 
upon the question as to whether the 
filing of an information under the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act would constitute 
such an election of remedies as would 
bar a proceeding under R. S. 3450, it 
geems perfectly clear that the Govern- 
ment is not precluded from proceeding 
under R. S. 3450 by a seizure made by a 
prohibition officer, or papers issued by a 
United States Commissioner in advance 
of any action by the United States 
Attorney. 


Prosecution Said Not 
To Have Commenced 


In such case there is no election by | UNC 
| viction subsequent to the filing of a libel, 


prosecution under the Prohibition Act; 


for the prosecution is not, commenced | 
until an indictment is found or informa- | 


tion filed. Virginia v. Paul, 148 U. S. 


107, 119; U. S. v. Van Duzee, 140 U. S. 


169, 174; U. S. v. Smith, 240 Fed. 
U. S. v. Briebach, 245 Fed. 204; U. 
Schwartz, 249 Fed. 755. 

As said by the Supreme Court in the 
ease first cited: 

“Proceedings before a magistrate to 
commit a person to jail, or to hold him 
to bail, in order to secure his appear- 
ance to answer for a crime or offense, 
which the magistrate has no jurisdiction 
himself to try, before the court in which 
he may be prosecuted and tried, are but 
preliminary to the prosecution, and are 
no more a commencement of the prose- 
cution, than is an arrest by an officer 
without a warrant for a felony com- 
mitted in his presence.”’, 

The United States Attorney is the law 
officer authorized to speak in behalf of 
the Government. It would greatly 
hamper him in the performance of his 
duties to be bound by the conclusions 
of prohibition agents and United States 
Commissioners. 

Let a case’be supposed where a seizure 
has been made and a warrant issued 
under the National Prohibition Act, but 
where the parties charged are not guilty 
of violating that act but are guilty of 
a violation of the Internal Revenue Laws 
and have incurred a forfeiture there- 
under. Is the District Attorney in such 
case to be precluded from proceeding 
with a proper prosecution, and are the 
guilty parties to escape, because of the 
mistaken action of the prohibition agent 
and the Commissioner ? 

Or in case the act complained of con- 
stitutes a violation of both the revenue 
laws and the prohibition act, and a war- 
rant is issued under the latter, but it 
becomes impossible to secure a conviction 
thereunder because of the escape of the 
guilty party, are the hands of the Gov- 
ernment to be tied so that it cannot pro- 
ceed to enforce the forfeiture against the 
property incurred by violation of the 
revenues laws, merely because a pro- 
hibition agent has secured a warrant un- 
der the prohibition act? 

To ask these questions is to answer 


756; 
S. v. 


them; and to our minds they demonstrate | 


the unsoundness of the suggestion that 
by action of a prohibition agent or a 
United States Commissioner, the Govern- 
ment is to be held to have made an 
election of remedies and is. to be pre- 
cluded from prosecuting crimes de- 
nounced by its laws or forfeitures. in- 
curred thereunder. 

The fact that the statute directs that 
upon an arrest and seizuxe under the 
prohibition act, the officer of the law 
shall proceed against the person ar- 
rested, in a court of competent juris- 
diction, manifestly was not intended to 














| 


| Dismissal Valid After 


Conviction of Persons 


Oyder, Erroneous When Given, 
Was Made Proper by Subse- 
quent Happenings. 


preclude a prosecution for other crimes 
of which th® person arrested might be 
guilty, or to make such action by the 
officer an election by the Government to 
proceed under the prohibition act instead 
of under the internal revenue laws, if the 
act of which accused was guilty consti- 
tuted a violation of both. 


Order Proper Now 
In View of Conviction 

But, although we think it is clear that 
the order dismissing the libel was er- 
roneous at the time it was entered, we 
think it equally clear that such order 
would be proper now in view of the fact 
that Carr and Holliday have + pleaded 
guilty and been punished for 
the National Prohibition Act in coa- 
nection with the very transaction for 
which the libel was filed. Port Gardner 
Inv. Co. v. United States supra, 47 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 165. 

The fact that the libel under R. S. 
3450 was filed before the information 
under the Prohibition Act makes no dif- 
ference. When a conviction or a sub- 
mission was had for violating the Pro- 
hibition Act, the disposition of the au- 
tomobile seized became mandatory, and 
precluded further action under R. S. 3450. 


The .question before us with regard 
to the subsequent conviction, it should 
be observed, is not whether subsequent 
conviction under the Prohibition’ Act will 
invalidate a forfeiture lawfully declared 
under R. S. 3450, but what effect con- 


under R. S. 3450 will have on further 
proceedings under the libel. 

The only order of forfeiture entered 
has been set aside and a new trial has 
been granted upon the intervening pe- 
tion of the Credit Company. As this 
was done upon a motion made at the 
same term, the order, so far as it set 
aside the order of forfeiture and granted 
a new trial, was a matter within the 
discretion of the trial judge. 


It is only as the order determined the 
rights of the parties upon the new trial 
so granted that it is subject to review by 
us; and consequently the matter pre- 
sented not the order of condemna- 
tion, which was set aside, but the order 
dismissing he libel, and what wé have 
to consider is the effect of the subse- 
quent conviction, not upon a valid order 
of forfeiture, but upon an order of dis- 
missal erroneous at the time it was 
made. 


is 


Court Affirms Dismissal 
Since Order Is Now Valid 


If we ignore the admission of the 
parties as to the conviction and punish- 
ment of Carr and Holliday under the 
Prohibition Act and send the case back 
for a new trial because the order dis- 
missing the libel was erroneous at the 
time it was entered, there can, be no 
doubt undet the decision in the Port 
Gardner Investment Company case that 
their conviction and punishment can be 
pleaded in bar of further proceedings 
under the libel. 


Is it necessary, then, that we do the 
vain thing of sending the case back for 
a new trial when facts appear by admis- 
sions of the parties which can be pleaded 
in bar of further proceedings in the court 
below, and which, when so pleaded, will 
required the entry of the order which 
was erroneously entered when there had 
been no conviction or prosecution? We 
think not. ° 

The order of dismissal, erroneous when 
made, in view of the subsequent happen- 
ings has become the proper order, and 
the error in entering same has become 
harmless and should be disregarded. 
U.S. C. Title’28 See. 391; 40 Stat. 1181. 

While ordinarily a writ of error must 
be passed upon in the light of the record 
brought up from the court below, cer- 
tain exceptions to this rule are recog- 
nized, and we think that the happenings 
subsequent to the suing out of the writ 
of error bring this case within the ex- 
ceptions. Sewell v. Johnson, 165 Cal. 
762, Ann. Cas. 1915B, 645, 648; Ballard 
v. Searls, 130 U. S. 50; Butler v. Eaton, 
141 U. S. 240; Hennessy v. Tacoma 
Smelting Co. (C. C. A. 9th), 129 Fed. 
40. The order of the District Court dis- 
missing the libel is therefore affirmed. 

July 5, 1927. 
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Boilers 


Claims for Reinforced Concrete Cribbing Rejected 
Due to Delay of Six Years in Filing Reissue Case 


Ruled Not to Give 


Sufficient Excuse 


Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Affirms Decision of 
Examiners-in-Chief. 


APPLICATION OF RoserT H. 
MISSIONER’S DECISION. 
FICE. 

Reissue patent 16689 was issued to 
Ford on July 26, 1927, for Reinforced 
Concrete Cribbing, on application Aug. 
27, 1925. 

Taylor E. Brown for applicant. 

No suffieient excuse having been 
given for a delay of six years between 
the issue of the original patent and the 
filing of the broadening reissue case, 
claims denied. The full text of the opin- 
ion of the Second Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents Moore is as follows: oe 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiners-in-chief affirming the deci- 
sion of the examiner finally rejecting 
ins 5 and 6 of this reissue applica- 
tion. 

The invention relates to reinforced 
conerete cribbing. Claims 5 and 6 define 
the subject matter on appeal as follows: 

“5, A concrete cribbing of pre-formed 
units consisting of longitudinally dis- 
posed stretchers and transversely ar- 
ranged headers, each header having a T- 
shaped end portion and the stretcher ends 
being adapted to cooperatively engage 
with said T-shaped header end whereby 
interlocking engagement of the headers 
end stretchers to form a cribbing wall is 
effected. 

“gs, A concrete cribbing having pre- 
formed, longitudinally disposed stretchers 
and transversely arranged headers, the 
header end having extensions disposed 
laterally beyond two parallel sides of the 
header, the stretcher being adapted to 
operatively engage the laterally disposed 
header extensions to provide interlocking 
relation between a header end and the 
ends of two contiguous stretchers.” 


Forp. Com- 
PATENT OF- 


Reissue Application 
Filed After Six Years 


The record shows that this reissue ap- 
plication was filed more than six years 
after the date of the origirial patent. 

The question raised by the appeal 
which are controlling as to the appel- 
lants’ right to the appealed claims, are: 

(1) Whether said claims are broader 
than the claims of the original patent; 
and, if so, 5 

(2) Whether the delay of more than 

4, years in filing the reissue application 
was unreasonable. 

A comparison of claims 5 and 6 of this 
application with the claims of the patent 
shows that they are much broader than 
any of the claims of the patent. Each of 
claims 1, 2 and 8 of the patent includes 
limitations to the effect that the headers 
have lateral extensions at “both ends 
thereof,” said extensions “depending be- 
yond the lower surfaces of the headers,” 
and that the stretchers are “provided 
with kerfs” adapted to receive the lateral 
extensions of the headers; and claim 4 
of the patent is specific to the entire or- 
ganization illustrated by Fig. 1 of the 
drawings. Whereas, claims 5 and 6 of 
the reissue application are drawn broadly 
to a concrete cribbing of pre-formed 
units, consisting of longitudinaily dis- 
posed stretchers, and transversely ar- 
ranged headers having T-shaped or later- 
ally disposed end portions with which 
the ends of the stretchers are adapted to 
be brought into interlocking engagement. 

With respect to the delay of more than 
six years in filing the reissue application, 
the appellants contend that said delay 
was not unreasonable. 


Law Governing Delays 
Stated By Supreme Court 

The law governing delays in filing re- 
issue applications with expanded claims 
is stated by the Supreme Court as fol- 
lows: 

“It is also settled that while no in- 
variable rule can be laid down as to 
what is a reasonable time within which 
the patentee should seek for the correc- 
tion of a claim which he considers too 
narrow, a delay of two years, by analogy 
te the law of public use before an appli- 
4 on for a patent, should be construed 
equally favorable to the public, and that 
excuse for any longer delay than that 
should be made manifest by the special 
circumstances of the case. (Woolensak 
v. Reiher, 115 U. S. 96, 100; 31 O. G. 
1301; Mahn v. Harwood, 112 U. S. 354, 
363; 30 O. G. 657.) (Ives v. Sargent, 
1887 C. D. 191; 119 U. S. 652.)” 

The appellants contend that the in- 
stant case falls within the exception, to 
the two-year rule; that the special cir- 
cumstances of the case are such as to 
excuse the delay; that “no time limit 
filing rule applies other than of ‘reason- 
able diligence’ after discovering the 
errors of their patent;” that “this dis- 
covery came to applicants only a few 
months prior to their filing date, and that 
they exercised real diligence * * in 
filing this application within 90 days 
after they learned of the defects of their 
~atent;” that “It is from that date that 
=e patentee is required to exercise rea- 
sonable diligence;” that “Whether the 
knowledge of error in the original patent 
first comes from a court decision or from 
advice of counsel makes no difference in 
principle; the date of discovery of the 
error and not the source of the discovery, 
being the important thing, etc., ete.” 


Contention of Appeilants 
Appear To Be Answered 


The contentions of the appc!lants ap- 
pear to be answered by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. In Wollensak v. Reiher 
(115 U. S. 96, 99; 31 O. G. 1801; 1885 C. 

i ®. 310), it was stated: 
“It follows from this, that if, at the 
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date of the issue of the original patent, 
the patentee had been conscious of the 
nature and extent of his invention, an 
inspection of the patent, when issued, and 
an examination of its terms, made with 
that reasonable degree of care which is 
habitual to and expected of men, in the 


management of their own interests, in 
the ordinary affairs of life, would have 
immediately informed him that the pat- 


ent had failed fully to cover the area of | 


his invention; and this must be deemed 
to be notice to him of the fact, for the 
law imputes knowledge when opportunity 
and interest combined with reasonable 
care would necessarily impart it. Not to 
improve such opportunity, under the 
stimulus of self-interest, with reasonable 
diligence, constitutes laches which in 
equity disables the party who seeks to 
revive a right which he has allowed to 
lie unclaimed from enforcing it, to the 
detriment of those who have, in conse- 
quence, been led to act as though it were 
abandoned.” 

In Mahn v. Harwood (112 U. S. 354, 


362; 30 O. G. 657; 1885 C. D. 144), it | 


was stated: 

“We repeat, then, if a patentee has 
not claimed as much as he is entitled 
to claim, he is. bound to discover the de- 
fect in reasonable time, or he loses all 
right to a reissue; and if the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, after the lapse of 
such reasonable time, undertakes to grant 
a reissue for the purpose of correct- 
ing the supposed mistake, he exceeds his 
power, and acts under a mistaken view 


of the law, and the court, seeing this, | 


has a right, and it is its duty, to declare 
the reissue pro tanto void in any suit 
founded upon it.” 

To the same effect is the decision in 
Topliff v. Topliff, 145 U. S, 156. 


Shifting Responsibility 
Of Mistake Reviewed 

Nor may a patentee shift the respon- 
sibility of the mistake, originally made, 
to his solicitor. In Ives v. Sargent, 
supra, it is stated: 

“In the present case no special cir- 
cumstances in excuse for the delay are 
alleged. 
an attempt to shift the responsibility of 
the mistake, as originally made, from the 
patentee to his solicitor; but no excuse 
is offered why the patentee did not dis- 
cover the negligence and error of his 
soleitor in due time. On the contrary, 
he assumed, without examination that 
the specification and claims of his pat- 
ent were just what he had desired and 
intended they should be, and rested 


quietly in ignorance of the error and of | 


his rights for nearly three years, and 
then did not discover them until after 
others had discovered that he had lost 
the right to repair his error by his neg- 
lect to assert it within a reasonable time. 


We are, therefore, of opinion that the | 


circuit court was clearly in the right in 
deciding the reissue void as to the third 
and fourth claims on the ground that the 
right to apply for it had been lost by the 
laches of the patentee and his assignee.” 


The reason for the two-year rule in re- | tudinally disposed stretchers and trans- 


issue applications, with expanded claims, 
is fully stated in Mahn v. Harwood, 
supra. The reason for the rule is also 
stated in the case of American Auto- 


- : . 29 Fi | 
motoneer Co. v. Porter (232 Fed. Rep. | cement or 


456, 462), as follows: 

«x = %* we think it must be assumed 
that the principle of estoppel (perhaps 
in favor of the public generally) is at the 
bottom of the rule. By the issue of a 
patent, the inventor dedicates to the pub- 
lie everything which he does not claim 
as his monopoly. Upon this dedication, 
the public has a right to rely, and if 
members of the public devote time and 
money to the manufacture of a device 
which the inventor has so dedicated, or to 
the devising, inventing, and patenting of 
structures which embody such a feature, 
it may be presumed that this is done 
upon the faith of the dedication; and so 


the inventor may not be permitted there- | 


after to enlarge his monopoly to the 
prejudice of these new _ rights—even 
though, except for them, the reissue 
would be permissible. The settled doc- 
trine has come to be that from a delay 
of more than two years, and in the ab- 
sence of any sufficient contrary evidence, 
these fatal intervening rights (public or 
private) will be presumed; in the pres- 
ence of less delay they must be proved.” 


Intervening Rights 
Admitted By Appellants 

In the instant case not only may in- 
tervening rights be presumed, but they 
are practically admitted by the appel- 
lants, as appears from their statements 
in paragraphs (g) and (h) of their reis- 
sue oath, which read: 

“(g) That in the spring of the year 
1925, deponents’ said license complained 
to affiants Ford and Richardson that a 
competitor was making a cribbing in- 
stallation which infringed deponents’ pat- 
ent, the same embodying the theory, 


principle and spirit of their invention in | 
a colorable imitation of its form, and | 
upon a second occasion requested depon- | 


ents to institute a suit under their pat- 
ent to terminate said infringement. 
Thereon, these deponents consulted with 
a lawyer, Taylor E. Brown, of Chicago, 


who specializes in the law of patents, | 
to retain him for the purpose of insti- | 


tuting such infringement suit. 


“(h) Deponents state that said Taylor 
E. Brown made an exhaustive search of 


the prior art and thereafter gave his | 
opinion to these deponents that the pat- | 


ent was good and valid and that infringe- 
ment existed, but also that the patent 
was not properly operative to cover their 


; invention by reason of the errors, insuffi- | 


ciencies and defects hereinbefore recited, 
and advised a reissue of the patent.” 
The two-year rule has been applied by 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in many cases. (See In re 
Starkey, 1903 C. D. 607; 21 App. D. C. 


519; In re Ams, 1907 C, D. 5382; 29 App. | 


D. C. 91; In re Otto, 1919 C. D. 222; 49 





| plied 











Two-Year Rule Held 
Applicable to Claim 


| Contentions of Appellant Based 


on Opinion of Supreme Court 
Reviewed in Decision. 


App. D. C. 89; In re Schneider, 1920 C. D. 
121; 49 App. D. C. 204; In re Lees, 1921 
C. D. 118; 50 App. D. C. 163; In re Hoi- 
land, 1921 C. D. 158; 50 App. D. C. 268; 
In re Mummert, 1922 C. D.:88; 51 App. 
D. C. 258, and In re Schroeder, 1923 C. D 
178; 52 App. D. C. 67.) 

The appeal also raises for considera- 
tion the question of new matter with re- 
spect to the description of possible alter- 
native forms of the appellant’s inven- 
tion not disclosed in the original patent, 
sqid description ocurring on pages 9 and 
10 of the reissue application. 


No Basis Held To Exist 
For Granting Of Patent 

I have considered the descriptive mat- 
ter referred to and have reached the con- 


| clusion that no basis therefor exists in 


said patent. While a reissue applicant 
has the unquestioned right to describe in 
his reissue application not only what was 
shown and described in his original pat- 
ent, but also whatever else was sug- 
gested or substantially indicated in said 
patent; to explain the operation of a de- 
vice which in the original patent was 
only described; to vary and enlarge the 
description of anything inadequately de- 
scribed in the original patent; yet the re- 
issue applicant has no right to show or 
describe new combinations of the ele- 
ments disclosed in his patent not shown 
nor suggested in said patent. This is 
what is attempted to be done in the in- 
stant case. 

The appellants apparenlty rest their 
right to the appealed claims on the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Abercrombie et al v. Baldwin (245 
U. S. 198). I have carefully considered 
said decision, but find nothing therein 
which suggests any intention of the Su- 


delay | preme Court to modify in any way the 
The excuse proffered is simply 


two-year rule which the court has ap- 
in many cases. It must be as- 
sumed that the court found delay to be 
not unreasonable in view of the special 
circumstances of the case. 

The appellants’ invention is exceed- 
ingly simple, and if the patent was in 
fact inoperative or invalid by reason of 
a defective or insufficient specification, 
such defect or insufficiency should have 
been manifest to the patentees on the 
mere reading of the description and 
claims of the patent. Certainly, no ade- 
quate excuse has been shown for a delay 
of more than six years in discovering 
any such defect or insufficiency and in 
applying for the reissue of said patent 
with broadened claims. 


The appellants in their brief suggest 
the following claim for. such action as 
may be proper: 

“8. The combination of a plurality of 
preformed, reinforced concrete, longi- 


versely disposed headers, each header 
having a T-shaped end portion adapted 
to be cooperatively engaged by the ends 
of the stretchers, without the aid of 
other locking means, the 
stretchers being in spaced apart, super- 
posed relation, to form with the headers 
a cribbing wall.” 

For the reasons stated it is believed 
that the proposed claim is not patentable 
to the appellants in this application, and 
the entry of said claim must be denied. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 

. decisions in patent cases. 


jensen escent ae 


ee | 

1423829, J. Carlson, Cap, filed April 6, 
1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41-120, J. 
Carlson v. A. Greenstein et al (Greenstein 
& Josephson). Consent decree, adjuding 
infringement, and granting injunction, 
July 5. 1927. 

1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, appeal 
filed in 6th Cir., Doc, 4547, B. Forchheimer 
et al v. Franc, Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc. 
Patent held invalid, June 30, 1927. 

1473638, G. L. Moore, Recoil check, filed 
June 27, 1927, D. C. N, D. Tl. (EB. Div.), 
Doe. 7226, G. L. Moore v. Chicago Roller 
Skate Co. 

1491962, IF. T. Moody, Positioning appa- 
ratus for headlights, filed Nov. 18, 1925, D. 
C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. J-82-H, 
Moody Chart Co., Inec., v. F. A. Pim. 


1520865. B. F. W. Heyer, Apparatus and 
meter for testing batteries, filed June 9, 
1927, D. C., N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 2722 


Heyer Products Co. v. Forest Electric Co. 


' et al. 


1591235, H. Rodman, Method of making 
activated carbon, filed July 6, 1927, C. of 
Claims, Doc. H 280, Rodman Chemical Co. 
et al v. The United States. 

1603432, J. N. Warren, Vacuum tube cir- 
cuit, filed July 19, 1927, D. C.. W. D.: N. Y., 
Doc. E 1139-F, Radio Frequency Labora- 
tories, Inc., v. Federal Radio Corp. 

1611466, Lewis & Murray, Steaming tube 
for hair waving, filed July 7, 1927, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doe 54, The Le Mur 
Co. v. Masterson. Doc. The Le Mur 


acde 


Co. v. D. V. Ellsworth (The Ohio School of | 


Cosmetic Therapy), Same, filed Jan. 8, 1927, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 2098, The 
Le Mur Co. v. C. O. Darling (Titus Hair- 
cutting & Beauty Shoppe). Patent held 
valid and infringed, injunction granted, 
July 11. 1927. 
1013055, G I. Ray, 


Composition for 


Dis- | 
missed for want of prosecution, April 12, | 
} 1927 


} Corp. et al. v. A. R. White (The 


Fitters 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


NSURANCE: Marine Insurance: Specific Insurance: Recovery.—Where in- 


surance policy, issued to a carrier, 


provides that “In all such cases (i. e. 


where shippers have perfected specific insurance) the insurance hereunder 


shall be limited to the property rights 
naarea) *: * & 


of the assured therein (i. e. the cargoes 


and the legal liability of said assured for the loss of or 


damage to such merchandise should any such liability exist,” held: The clause 
as to specific insurance is to be construed, not as precluding recovery under 
the legal liability clause where such insurance exists, but as limiting the right 
of recovery under the policy in such case to the legal liability of the carrier.— 
Sorenson et al. v. Boston Insurance Company (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th 
Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1680, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


JNSURANCE: Risks and Causes of Loss: Marine Insurance: Seaworthiness.— 

There is ne implied warranty of seaworthiness in a protection and indem- 
nity or legal liability policy, and such policy would not be avoided where un- 
seaworthiness existed to the privity and knowledge of the assured unless the 
privity and knowledge arose out of negligence so gross as to amount to a wil- 


ful, deliberate and intentional wrong.—Sorenson et al. v. 
4th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1680, 


Company (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Col. 7 (Volume II). 


NSURANCE: Risks 


and Causes of Loss: 


Boston Insurance 


Marine Insurance.—Where, if 


bankruptcy of carrier had not intervened, libellants might have recovered 
their loss from the carrier, and where it is clear also that in such event the 


carrier in turn might have recovered 


from the underwriter on the policy in 


suit, held: Bankruptcy of carrier cannot defeat recovery under the policy, but, 
under clause covering carrier’s legal liability, owners of cargo may recover for 
loss which they have sustained, and for which the carrier is liable—Sorenson 
et al. v. Boston Insurance Company (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.) 
Yearly Index Page 1680, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


ROHIBITION: Forfciture: R. S. 3450.—A proceeding under R. 8. 3450 for 
forfeiture of an automobile is not barred merely because a prohibition agent 
has made an arrest and seizure and caused a warrant to be issued charging 


violation of the National Prohibition 


Act, and a United States Commissioner 


has bound over to court the persons so arrested to answer to the charge con- 
tained in the warrant.—U. S. v. Commercial Credit Co. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 4th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1680, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


Patenis 


ATENTS: Broadening Reissue After Two Years: Excuse.—Claims 5 and 6 

of reissue application of Patent 1312689 held unpatentable in view of six 
years delay after issue of patent in filing the reissue application; no adequate 
excuse having been given for such delay in discovering defect or insufficiency 
of simple invention——Ford, Robert H. Ex parte (Commissioner of Patents. 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1681, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


PATENTS: Claim: Complete Combinations Useful Properties of Invention.— 
A claim directed to a composite wave filter made by combining sections 
from two other filters and specifying the characteristics of these other filters 
from which the sections are taken is unusual, but not indefinite or lacking in 
completeness of combination, even though it does not state the useful properties 
of the invention.—Patent 1636713 to Reier. (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1680, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Steam Boiler: 


Omission of Row of Circulators.— 


Claims to a steam boiler are not anticipated by a patent from which an 
upper row of circulators would have to be omitted to meet the claims, when 
the removal of this row of circulators would leave nothing to prevent the 


roof from dropping down upon the 


remaining row of circulators.—Patent 


1636979 to Bennett (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 


1681, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


eee Ee 


Examiners-in-Chief 
Grant Boiler Patent 


Prior Art Found to Be No An- 
ticipation of Appealed 
Claims. - 


APPLICATION OF HARRY SPENCER BEN- 
NETT. .APPEAL 13624. EXAMINERS-IN- 
CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1636979 for waste heat boilers 
was granted to Bennett July 26, 1927, on 
application filed May 14, 1927. 

Gifford and Bull represented 
lant. 

The Examiners-in-Chief (Ruckman, 
Smith and Ide), finding that the cited 
art did not negative ivention in appli- 
cant’s claims, reversed the primary ex- 


appel- 


aminer, stating their reasons as follows: | 


This is an appeal from the rejection 
of all the claims, eight in number, of 
which the following serve an 
example: 

1. In a steam boiler, an upper steam 
and water drum, horizontally inclined 
water tubes and connections between the 
same and said steam and water drum 


will as 


stopping leaks in hot water circulating 
systems, filed March 29, 1927, D. C., N. J. 
(Trenton), Doc. E 2522, G. I. Ray et al. v. 
A. C. Demarest et al. Decree for injunction 
only, June 17, 1927. Same, filed June 20, 
1927, D. C., N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 2736, 
G. I. Ray et al. v. H. W. Buhot et al. 

1617094, C. Atherton, Remote control 
valve, filed May 7, 1927, D. S.. S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. L-110-H, Hy-Lo Unit 
& Netal Products Co. v. Payne Furnace & 
Supply Co., Ine, et al. 

1622617, T. B. Thurman, Hinge, filed July 
16, 1927, D. C. Kans. (Topeka), Doc. 888-N, 
The Thurman Mfg. Co. v. The Richards 
Mfg. Co. 

1624146, F. Oliver, C 
12, 1927,. D.. C., 8. 


xvre drill, filed May 
D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 


Doc. L-120-M, Elliott Core Drilling Co. v. | 


H. C. Smith, Same, filed May 18, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. CLos Angeles), Doc. L-124-J, 
Elliott Core Drilling Co. v. Oil Well Core 
Drilling Co. 

1627548, KR. J.oeb, Ornamental fabric 
structure, filed July 8, 1927, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y.. Doc. E 42-194, Loeb & Wasch Co., 
Inc., v. Corona Lace Mills, Inc. 

Re. 15482, R. J. Soutullo, Bottle refrigera- 
tor, filed May 31, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio 
(E. Div.), Doc. 2282, The Liquid Carbonic 
3est-Way 
Appliance Co.). 
injunction granted (notice dated July 
1927). 

Re. 15895, Lindsay & Hemphill, Air agi- 
tating tube for refrigerating system, filed 
May 18, 1925, D. C.. W. D. 8. C. (Green- 
ville), Doc. E 133, Frick Co. v. R. F. Lind- 
say (Lindsay Mfg Co.) et al. 
July 14, 1927. 

Re. 16013, R. P. Simmons, 


Electric hair 
waiver, filed April 18, 1925, . 


Df. MN. D. 


Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 1422, R. P. Simmons v. | 


The Rogers Electric Laboratories Co, Dis- 
missed without prejudice, June 30, 1927. 

59923, H. A. Philips, Lace filed Feb. 
21, 1925, D. C.. 8S. D. N. Y., Doe. B 81-192. 
The American Fabrics Co. v. .Richmond 
Lace Works & Lace Selling Co. Dimissed 
on the merits, July 9, 1927. 

Des. 60878, Pardee, Dewire & Supporter, 
Radiator cap, filed April 16, 1925, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 1418, Miller & 
Pardee, Inc., v. The I. B. Stearns Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice, June 30, 1927, 


Held valid and infringed, | 


20, | 


Dismissed, |! 


and comprising horizontal water and 
steam circulators, a _ baffle extending 
across the tubes, a roof located above 
said circulators, the portion of the roof 
above said baffle being elevated sub- 
stantially above the circulators and pro- 
viding a free unobstructed space between 
the circulators and the roof, and a super- 
heater entirely located beneath said cir- 
| culators but not extending across the 
space above the first pass, whereby the 
gases from the first pass sweep up- 
wardly over the circuJating tubes into 
said space and thence downwardly over 
said circulating tubes and over the su- 
perheater tubes to the second pass. 

The references are: Pratt, 1206246, 
November 28, 1916; Sherer, 840093, Jan- 
uary 1, 1907. 

The nature of the invention has been 
| clearly set forth at the beginning of the 
examiner’s statement and need not be 
repeated here. 


Reference Shows Usual 


| Construction of Boiler 
The reference Prott shows the old 
and usual construction of boiler upon 
which applicant claims his invention is 
an improvement. Pratt does not show 
the roof “elevated substantially above 
the circulators and providing a free un- 
obstructed space between the circulators 
and the roof,” nor does he show the 
superheater “not extending across the 
space above the first circulators with the 
| roof resting directly upon the upper row. 
The examiner’s holding that there would 
be no invention in omitting the upper 
row of circulators in Pratt, thereby ob- 
taining a@ space above the remaining row, 
1s not consideerd tenable. With the up- 
per row removed the roof would then 
apparently drop down upon the remain- 
Ing row since no other support for the 
roof is shown. Pratt’s object appears to 
have been the elimination as far as pos- 
sible of any space above the circulators. 
Appellant points out the omission of one 
row of circulator tubes in Pratt would 
render the device inefficient since two 
| rows of circulators are necessary for the 
| fourteen rows of water tubes shown by 
| Pratt. Appellant has one row of cir- 
| culator tubes but uses only seven rows 
of water tubes. Again, instead of the 
construction called for in the claim, Pratt 
shows the superheater extending nearly 
| across the space above the first pass and 








thereby restricting the space for the pas- | 


sage of gases. 


Boiler of Differeni 
Type Shown in Reference 

The other reference, Sherer, shows 2 
boiler of a different type. His super- 
heater 20 is located above the circulators 
and not beneath them as called for in the 
claims. The roof 22 is “laid immediately 
above steam tubes 20” (page 2, line 32). 
Sherer does not contemplate a space be- 


tween the roof and tubes, but puts his | 


roof directly on the uppermost row. We 

do not consider this a pertinent reference 

| or that it would teach the raising of 
Pratt’s roof above the circulators. 


The above differentiating limitations | 
of claim 1 run through the remainder of | 


| the appealed claims which contain addi- 
| tional limitations that differentiate the 
claims from each other. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed 





Carroll, Patrick Jcseph. 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Li 


brary of Congress. Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Allen, Mrs. Ida Cogswell (Bailey). The 
modern method of preparing delight- 
ful foods. Illustrations by Jack Wil- 
bur. 109 p., illus. New York Corn 
products refining co., 1927. 27-15181 

Australia. Royal commission on national 
insurance. Third progress report of 
the Royal commission, on national in- 
surance. Destitute allowances. 11 p. 
Melbourne, Government printer for the 
state of Victoria, 1927. 27-15066 

Baker, Edna Dean. The worship of the 
little child, a textbook in the standard 
training course outlined and approved 
by the International council re- 
ligious education. 133 p. (Specializa- 
tion series). Nashville, Tenn., Pub- 
lished for the Teacher-training pub- 
lishing association by Cockesbury 
press, 1927. 27-15069 


The study of the 


of 


Baughman, Imo Pearl. 
tannin-gelatin reaction. p. 448-458. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1927. 27-15067 | 

Burkitt, Miles Crawford., Our early an- 
cestors; an introductory study of | 
mesolithic, neolithic and copper age | 
cultures in Europe and adjacent re- 
gions. 243 p., illus. Cambridge, Eng., 
The University press, 1926. 27-15194 

The Man-God; 

345 p., illus.  Chi- 


, 27-15072 





a life of Jesus. 
cago, Scott, 1927. 


| Crow, William H. Corporation treasur= 


er’s and controller’s guide; a guide for | 
the treasurer, controller, and auditor 
of large and small corporations, as 
well as of unincorporated businesses. 
...1927 ed. 1657p. N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall, 1927. 27-14695 
Dow, Peter. Alaska, America’s northern 
wonderland. 128 p. plates. Hot 
Springs, Ark., 1927. 27-14691 
Ellett, Oren Db. Christianityy and Ro- | 
manism. Marshalltown, Ia., 1927. 
27-14710 | 
Evans, Henry Clay, jr. Chile and its 
relations with the United States. 243 
pi (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia_ uni- | 
versity, 1927.) Durham, N. C., Duke | 
university press, 1927. 27-14693 | 
Gt. Brit. Foreign office. ... Memorandum 
on labour conditions in China. Foreign 
office. February 25, 1927. 25 p. (China, 
no. 2 (1917.) (Parliament. Papers by 
command. Cmd. 2846.) London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1927. 27-15065 
Gt. Brit.. Foreign office. Papers 
respecting the agreements relative to 
the British concessions at Hankow and 
Kiukiang. Presented by the secretary 
of state of foreign affairs to Parlia- 
ment by command of His Majesty. 14 
p. (Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 2869.) (China no. 3 (1927)). 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 
27-14981 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. A wonder book, 
with colored illustrations by H. Gran- 
ville Fell. 127 p. (Tales for children 
from many lands). London, Dent, 
1927. 27-26600 
Hispanic society of America. Sanchez 
Coello in the collection of the Hispanic 
society of America. 10 p. (Hispanic 
notes & monographs; essays, studies, 
and brief biographies issued by the 
Hispanic society of America) N. Y., 
Printed by order of the trustees, 
1927. 27-15186 
Liman yon Sanders, Otto Viktor Karl. 
Five years in Turkey. ... with numer- 
ous text illustrations and three large 
maps; reprinted from the August 
Scherl edition. 326 p. Annapolis, The 
United States naval institute, 1927. 
27-15075 
Macaulay, Rese. . Rose Macaulay. 
30 p. (The Augustan books of Eng- 
lish poetry. Second series ‘no 6). 
London, Benn, 1927. 27-14988 
Mathiez, Albert. The fall of Robes- 
pierre, and other essays. The young 
Robesperric. — Aigoin.— The supreme | 
being. — Catherine Theot. — Herman.— 
Truchon.— Marcandier.—F ouquier-Tin- 
ville-—The 9th Thermidor.—Barere and | 
Vadier.—Babeuf. 249 p. ws, 
Knopf, 1927. 27-15059 
Parchment, Samuel Richard. Steps to | 
self-mastery. 223 p., illus. Oceanside, 
California, Fellowship press, 1927. 
~- 27-14972 
Ray, Joseph Edward. Things seen in 
Canada; a description of life in town 
and country, the glorious scenery and 
boundless wealth of this great domin- 
ion. 153 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 
27-15180 
Sanford, Vera. The history and signifi- 
cance of standard problems in alge- 
bra. 102 p. (Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university. Contributions to edu- 
eation, no. 251: Published also as 
thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university, 





Subscription 


| Scott, Sir Walter. 


| Telegraph Onore 


1927.) N. Y., Teachers college, Co- 
‘ lumbia university, 1927. 27-15134 
. . » Marmion; a tale 
of Flodden Field, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Ebenezer Charl- 
ton Black. 275 p. illus. (Standard 
English classics) Boston, Ginn, 1927. 
27-15085 
Shakespeare, William. .. Twelfth night; 
or, What you will, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Ida E. Melson 
132 p. (Winston companion clas- 
sics) Philadelphia, Winston, 1927. 
as 27-15096 
Smith, Herbert Royi. Modern experi- 
mental chemistry by ... and Harry 
M. Mess. 204 p. illus. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 
: : 27-15136 
Thomas, Ey an Edward. The ethical basis 
of reality. 262 p. London, Longmans, 
‘ 1927. * 27-15041 
Zimmer, Alfred “ckhard. The third 
British Empire, being a course of lec- 
tures delivered Columbia univer- 
sity, New Y 148 p. London, Mil- 
ford, 192°. 27-14978 


at 
le 


Government Books 
and Publications 


or. tiled States Army 
Training Manual No. 28. Students’ 
Manual for All Arms. Prepared under 
the direction of the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer. Price, 35 cents. [22-27502] 
Publication of the United States Public 
Health Service. Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 12. Prepared under the 
direction of the Surgeon General. Free 
at the Public Health Service. 
[12-35198] 
Industrial Accidents to Women in New 
Jersey, Ohio and Wisconsin. Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 60. Price 
45 cents. L27-33 1 
Stock of Leaf Tobacco and the American 
Production, Imports, Exports and Con- 
sumption of Tobacco and Tobacco Prod- 
ducts. Bulletin No. 161, Bureau of the 
Census. Price, 10 cents. [18-26607] 


Results of Magnetic Observations Made 


By the United States and 
Geodetic Survey in 1926. By Daniel 
L. Hazard, Assistant Chief, Division 
of Terrestrial Magnetism and Seis- 
mology. Price, 5 cents. [5-35368] 
Experimental Fur Farm of the Biological 
Survey, Department of | Agriculture . 
Leaflet No. 6. By Frank G. Ashbrook, 
in charge Division of Fur Resources, 
and Karl B. Hanson, Assistant in 
charge of Experimental Fur Farm, 
Division of Fur Resources, Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 27-484 
Commerce Yearbook, 1926. Volume I— 
United States. Compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Price, $1.00 23-26993 
Silk Manufactures. Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1925. Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. Price, 5 cents. [24-26158] 
Chocolate and Cocoa Products, Confec- 
tionery, Ice Cream and Chewing Gum. 
Census of Manufactures, 1925. Issued 
by the Bureau of the Census. Price, 5 
cents. [23-26887] 
Petroleum Refineries in Foreign Coun- 
tries. Based of Reports of Consular 
officers of the -Department of State 
and Oversea Representatives of the 
Department of Commerce. Compiled by 
John H. Nelson, Minerals Section. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 494, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 27-26752 
Transportation and Communication in 
the United States, 1926. By A. Lane 
Cricher ,Assistant Chief, Transporta- 
tion Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 501. Price, 10 cents. 
[26-26729] 
Animal Industry. Farm Animals, Poultry 
and Dairying. List of Publications re- 
lating to these subjects for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents. Free. 
[26-26332] 
New Mexico, County Tables V, VI, VII 
and VIII. United States Census of 
Agriculture. 1925. Issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Price 5 gents. 
‘ 27-26831 
Idaho, County Tables V, VI, VII and VIII. 
United States Census of Agriculture 
1925. Price 5 cents. 27-26832 
Montana, County Tables V, VI, VII, and 
VIII. United States Census of Agri- 
culture 1925. Price 5 cents. 
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‘Permits Granted 


For Seven Radio | 


Plants in South 


Commission Accepts Appli- 
cation of Stations That Be- 
gan Construction Before 
Control Act Was Passed. 


The granting of seven construction 
permits and licenses to new stations was 
announced on August 12 by the Federal 
Radio Commission. igh 
stated policy of the Commission not to 
allow new stations to go on the air, it 
was explained - orally by Commissioner 
Engene O. Sykes, in whose district the 
stations are located, that all had been 

ed construction r 
ce ameabe of the Radio Act of 1927. 

To have refused to allow them to 
broadcast would be to deprive them of 
their facilities, it was explained. More- 
over, Mr. Sykes added. the regions in- 
volved already have only a limited num- 
ber of stations. 

“These permits, 
statement, “were granted 
which were constructed 3, 
passage of the Radio ‘Act of 192 7. 7 
were held up by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission pending action by stations al- 
ready licensed and were assigned fre- 
quencies which in the judgment of the 
Federal Radio Commission will not be 
harmful to other broadcasters. 


* he said in a formal 
to stations 
prior to the 


render a real public service in States 
which heretofore have had very limited 


broadcasting facilities, and with their 
low power will not create material new 


interference.” ; 
Stations Granted Permits. 
Following is the list of construction 


permits and licenses as announced by the | 


Commission. 


WKBJ, Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa, 


Ga., issued construction permit specify- 
ing 1,430 kilocycles—250 watts power. 

KHMC, Harlingen, Tex., 
mit specifying 1,270 
watts power. 

WTHS, 
School, Atlanta, Ga., issued construction 
permit specifying 1,520 kilocycles—200 
watts power. 

KFYO, Kirksey Bros. Battery & Elec. 
Co., Breckenridge, Tex., issued construc- 
tion permit specifying 1,420 kilocycles— 
15 watts power. 

KGGF, Dr. D. L. Connel, Picher, Okla., 
issued license to operate on 1,450 kilo- 
cycles—100 watts power. 

KLCN, Daily Courier News, Edgar C. 
Harris, Publisher, Blytheville, Ark., is- 
sued license to operate on 1,050 kilo- 
cycles—50 watts power--6 a. m. to 6 
p. m, only. 

KGGH. Bates Radio & Electric Co., 
Cedar Grove, La., issued license to op- 
erate on 1,410 kilocycles—50 watts 
power—shares time with Station KGDX. 

Three Ask Frequency Change. 

Representatives of three New York 

radio broadcasting stations appeared be- 


fore the Commission August 12 to re- | 


quest places on the wave length now ex- 


clusively occupied in that area by Sta- | 
Atlantic | 
Broadcasting Company, owned by A. H. j 


tions WABC-WBOQ of the 
Grebe Co., manufacturers of radio sets. 

The fequency sought was 920 kilo- 
cycles (325.9 meters), Mr. 
and counsel opposed a division of time 


and 


with the applicants, all of whom are on | 
alloca- 
! 


lengths under the 


15. 


lower wave 
tions of June 


Appearing first on behalf of Station 


WHAP. operated by the Defenders of 


Truth Society. Inc., of which he is presi- | 


dent, Franklin Ford asked for a division 


of time with WABC-WBOQ in lieu of | 


the present assignment of WHAP to 1,- 
270 kilocycles (236.1 meters). 

Mr. Ford said the station 
penses of $7,000 by direct-solicitation of 
its listeners. 

Commissioner Bellows said such 
licitation might be made a subject for 
congressional action. 

Station WBNY sought a division of 
time with WABC-WBOQ on the grounds 
that the quality of its programs were as 
high, its owner, Dr. S. M. Baruch. a radio 
engineer, making a statement to that ef- 
fect. Station WEBJ, owned by the Third 
Avenue R. R., New 
hours of time the WABC-WBOQ 
wave, claiming to be a noncommercial 
station interested only in its street car 
advertising. 


on 


Mr. Mills Explains 


- Treasury Ope cations | 


Larger Debt Maturities Met by | | 


Part Payment and 
Refunding. 


Although it is the | 


permits prior to | 


They | 


The } 
Commission feels that these stations will | 





Harlingen | 
Music Company, issued construction per- | 
kilocycles—100 


Atlanta Technological High | 





Grebe | 


obtained | 
about half of its monthly operating ex- | 


So- | 


York, asked for six | 


The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Aeronautics 


Five short term radio licenses issued 
for broadcasting from airplanes 
transoceanic flights. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Department of Commerce names two | 


superintendents for airway surveys. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Eighty-four cities to be served with 
air mail in 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


' Agriculture 


Continuation of full text of address 


by representative of Department of Ag- | 
riculture explaining benefits expected | 
from enforcement of new law to pre- | 


vent destruction of farm produce con- 
signed to comrhission or other agents 
for sale. 


Départment of Agriculture estab- 
lishes quarantine against shipment of 
fruit from infected districts in Texas 
in effort to eradicate Mexican fruit 
worm. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

August cattle review by Department 
of Agriculture forecasts smaller mar- 
keting of cattle in autumn and con- 
tinuance of upward trend in prices. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Daily price analysis of fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, grain, livestock and but- 
ter and cheese markets. 

Page 5 

Advance noted in grape production 
with growers facing difficult problem 
of disposition. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Automotive Industry 


Large increases reported in sales of 

American tractors abroad during 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

New high record is reached in export 
of automobiles for first half of 1927. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Bankin g-Finance 


Federal Reserve Board rules special 
reserve savings accounts must. be 
classed as demand deposits if subject to 


check, and subjected to corresponding | 


reserve. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


Continuance of full text of address | 


by Undersecretary of Treasury 
plaining operations in 
retiring national debt. 


ex- 
refunding and 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 
Peace-time record for flotation of se- | 


curities established in first half of 1927 
says Federal Reserve Board, 
reaching $5,300,000,000. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Board refuses to 
rule on legality of loan by State bank 
member of reserve system to national 
bank examiner. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta re- 
duces from 4 to 3% per cent its redis- 
count rate. 


Page 7. Col. 3 | 
Large falling off in French security | 


issues noted during June is said to re- 
flect inactivity of financial market. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Hearing changed on injunction re- 


quested to restrain merger of two Cal- 


ifornia banks. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary of domestic business con- 
ditions based on check payments. 


Page 7, Col. 5 , 


Daily 
Treasury, 


statement of United States 


. Page 7 
Silver 
August 4, 


stock in Shanghai 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Board reports on 
business conditions in Cleveland area. 
; Page 6, Col. 3 

Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7 

See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. Page 11, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
‘ Page 11, Col. 6 


Child Welfare 


Marital unhappiness in Pennsylvania 
ascribed largely to child marriage in 


report of survey by Children’s Bureau. | 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Civil Service 

Examinations listed to 
vacancies, 


fill seven 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Clai 

aums 
General Claims Commis 
States and Mexico, 
Mexican 


sion, 
makes 
Government 


award 
on ac- 


against 


on | 


Page 5, Col. 5 


total ; 


reduced 


United | 


count of death of David Emile Richards 
who was killed by Mexicans in Mexico. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Commerce-T rade 


French exports to the United States 
increase in value during first six 
months of 1927 over same period last 
year. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Rubber Division of Department of | 


Commerce issues pamphlets on legal 
phases of foreign trade. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Weekly review of world business con- 
| ditions. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Weekly review of domestic business 
conditions. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Improvement noted in European mar- 
kets for agricultural products. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Silver stock in Shanghai reduced 
August 4. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Board 
business conditions 


reports on 
Page 6, Col. 3 

Daily commodity price analysis. 

Page 5 


Congress P 
Establishment of General 
Bureau, authorization of construction 
of Boulder Dam, and further reduction 
of Budget reported as on Presidential 
program of legislation by next Con- 

gress. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Cor porations 


General Counsel Memorandum holds 
consolidated returns of affiliated com- 
panies should cover entire fiscal year 
and not that part only falling within 
the calendar year. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Full text of section of Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau Bulletin B, dealing with 
payment of withheld taxes by corpo- 
rations or other agencies. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Cotton 


Employment at cotton picking of- 
fered to destitute and unemployed of 
Mississippi flood area. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Daily cotton market price analysis. 

Page 5 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on page 11. 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 


Decisions on page %. 


Customs 


Bureau of Customs issues order 
provide uniformity in soap bark assess- 
ments. 


Economic Questions 


Continuance of full text of address 

Undersecretary of Treasury ex- 
plaining operations in refunding and 
retiring national debt. 


| by 


Page 7. Col. 1 
President regards business as in very 

fair condition. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
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Education 
| Medical education of 
| thorough than in past, 
through Bureau of Education. 

Page 2, 


today 


says 


Col. 4 


Gift of $1.000,000 assures establish- | 


ment of modern university clinic at 


University of Chicago. 


Electrical Industry 


Value of exports of radio apparatus 


increased in June over figure for June, | 


1926, while that of electrical appliances 
decreased. 


Foodstuffs 
Daily price analysis of fruit, 
table, meat, 


Page 9, 


vege- 
butter and cheese markets. 
Page 5 
7 . ° 
Foreign Affairs 
Comptroller General, in ruling, holds 
foreign service officers assigned to tem- 
porary duty as an additional officer or 
| take charge temporarily at a post other 
than their permanent posts, are not en- 
titled to travel status. 
Page 
General Claims Commission, 
| States and Mexico, makes 
against Mexican Government on 
count of death of David Emile Richards 
who was killed by Mexicans in Mexico. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


United 
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Senators Robinson and Metcalf to at- 
i tend Interparliamentary Commercial 
Union in Rio de Janeiro, 

| Page 2, Col. 3 
| Large falling off in French security 
issues noted during June is said to re- 
| flect inactivity of financial market. 

: Col. 7 


e Page 7, 


| surveyed, 


Comptroller General rules against re- | 


imbursement to Consul for expense of 
banking consulate funds. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


| perts to be held at®°Geneva August 24. 





| News Contained in Todays Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Milling 


Daily grain market price analysis. 


Page 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Mineral wealth in Alaskan 
and profitable development 


is indicated. 


| Motion Pictures 


Agenda of conference of Press ex- | 


Page 1, Col. 2 |} 
Nicaraguan rebel general reported in | 


hiding. 
Page 3, Col. 7 

American kidnapped by bandits 
Mexico. 


Nelson T. Johnson namea Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


in | 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


Postal regulations changed to per- 
mit mailing of motion picture films up 
to 1,000 feet in length. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


National Defense 


Chief of Staff of Army urges indus- | 


trial preparedness and says full re- 


| sources of nation must be used in mod- 


Page 12, Col. 4 | 


Forestry 


Associate Forester says effect of treet 
growth on flood level negligible in Mis- | 


| sissippi Valley. 


Fur Industry 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Activity reported in British fur 


| trade in first six months of year. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


ve 
Game and Fish 
Biological Survey land 
continuance of studies of reindeer. 


secures 


for 


Page 5, Col. 4 ! 


Gov't Personnei 


Daily decisions by General Account- 
ing Office. 


Page 4, Col. 2 | 


Nelson T. Johnson named Assistant 

Secretary of State. Page 12, Col. 4 

e 5 . YY = 

Gov't Topical Survey 

Commissioner of Labor 

| describes the work over which he has 
supervision. 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


Highways 
New Austrian highway under con- 
struction. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


| Inland Waterways 


Inland 
nounces prospective opening of Upper 
Mississippi Division with sailing every 


| five days from St. Louis and St. Paul | 


and Minneapolis. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


| City, S. D., Government should provide 
funds for flood control in Mississippi 
| valley. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Insular Affairs 


Establishment of General 
| Bureau Presidential program 
legislation by next Congress. 


on of 


Waterways Corporation an- 


Rep. Hull tells Rotary Club of Rapid | 


Insular | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Insurance 

Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds 
there is no implied warranty of sea- 
worthiness in a protection and in- 


, thorough 


demnity or legal liability policy of ma- | 


rine insurance. (Sorenson et al. v. 


Boston Insurance Co.). 


| Labor 


Page 10, Col. 1 ; 
; depicted 


Bureau of Standards and Department 


of Labor in collaboration with Ameri- | 


can Engineering Standards Committee 
devises safety code for rubber mills as 


| homestead entries in Utah. : 
Page 5, Col. 7 


° ' 
model to guide state and other super- 


vising authorities. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Commissioner of Labor 
the 


supervision. 


Statistics ' 
work over which he has | 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


Manufacturers 


Supreme Court, D. C., issues in- 


to 


| judged be invalid (Baltimore But- 
| terine Company v. Andrew Mellon). 


junction to prevent levying of tax ad- } 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 


Patent claims for reinforced concrete 


in 
Ford). 


years 


H. 


filing reissue case. (Robert 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Chief of Staff of Army urges indus- 
trial preparedness and says full re- 
sources of nation must be used in mod- 
ern war, 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Patent claims allowed for improve- 
ment in steam boiler. (Harry Spencer 
Bennett). 
Page li, Col. 4 
filter held not 
(George C. Rier). 


Patent claims 
incomplete. 


for to 
be 
| Page 


ern war, 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


War Department. 


Page 4, Col. 1 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Packers 


August cattle review by Department 
| of Agriculture forecasts smaller mar- | 
con- | 


keting of cattle in autumn and 
tinuance of upward trend in prices. 
Daily meat and_ livestock 

price analysis. 
Page 5 


| Patents 


Patent suits filed in the 


courts. 
Page 11, Col. 3 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


on page li. 


| "9 . 

. Postal Service 
S istics | . } 
—— Postmaster warned to exercise care 


in delivery of insured parcels from 


Canada. 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 
regulations changed to per- | 
+ mit mailing of motion picture films up 
| to 1,000 feet in length. 

. Page 1, Col. 2 


Postal 


Toy revolvers barred from mails to 
British India. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Eighty-four cities to be servéd with 
air mail in 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds 


proceedings under revenue statutes for | 


the forfeiture of an automobile is not 
barred merely because prohibition 
agent made arrest, and other steps 
were taken, not constituting 
tion, under 
Act. €U. -S. ¥. 
Co.). 


Commonwealth Credit 


Page 10, Col. 5 


Public Health 


Medical education of today 
than in past, says 


through Bureau of Education. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Public Lands 


Flora of Yellowstane National Park 
in collection of photographs 
acquired by National Park Service. 


more 


Page 1, Col. 4 
in | 


Veteran to be given preference 


Director of National Parks describes 


| features of Carlsbad Cave. 


Page 12, Col. 1 
Public Utilities 


Seventeen cable and wireless com- 
panies have accepted invitation to at- 
tend International 
Conference in Washington, D. C. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Senator 


ity Companies. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


| Publishers 


cribbing rejected due to delay of six } 


Agenda of conference of Press 


| perts to be held at Geneva August 24. 


| 


| 


10, Col. 4 | 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Radio 


Value of exports ‘of 
increased in June over figure for June, 


1926, while that of electrical appliances | 


decreased. 


Seventeen cable and wireless 
panies have accepted invitation to at- 
tend International 
Conference in Washington, D. C. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Range 


Page 1, Col. 2 


various | 


prosecu- | 
the National Prohibition | 


report | 


Radio-telegraphic | 
Walsh to reintroduce reso- | 
lution for Senate inquiry of public util- | 


| 
ex- | 


radio apparatus | 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 
com- | ; 

ticipated this year. 
Radio-telegraphic | 





Assistant Secretary named for in- 
ternational radio conference. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Five short term radio licenses issued 
for broadcasting from airplanes on 
transoceanic flights. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
tadio permits granted to seven new 
stations in South. 


Railroads 


Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway 


Page 12, Col. 1 


; Company asks right to issue notes for 
| equipment. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad au- 
thorized to issue $1,468,000 in com- 
mon stock. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Missouri & Illinois Bridge and Belt 
Railroad valued at $919,500 for rate- 
making. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Valuation placed on terminal railway 
properties in St. Louis of association 
of 14 companies. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
‘Approval given to four railroad ap- 


plications. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Reclamation 


Construction of Boulder Dam favored 


| , tas] . »gisla ive ‘ti by 
Page 5, Col. 1 | by President for legislative action by 


market 


| Rubber 


next Congress. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Bureau of Standards and Department 
of Labor in collaboration with Ameri- 
ean Engineering Standards Committee 
devises safety code for rubber mills as 
model to guide state and other super- 
vising authorities. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Rubber Division of Department of 
Commerce issues pamphlet on legal 
yhases of foreign trade. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


e . 
Shipping 

General Counsel Memorandum holds 
compensation received by the New Jer- 
sey Sandy Hook and NeW York Sandy 
Hook pilots for services rendered as 
such, is not exempt from Federal In- 

come Tax. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Court of Appeals, 4th Cir; holds 


| there is no implied warranty of sea- 


worthiness in a_ protection and_ in- 


| demnity or legal liability policy of ma- 


rine insurance. (Sorenson et al. v. 
Boston Insurance Co.). 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Secretary of War reports on Panama 
Canal for last fiscal year. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Gasoline used in Canal Zone to be 
colored green to prevent its misuses. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Social Welfare 


Marital unhappiness in Pennsylvania 
ascribed largely to child marriage in 
report of survey by Children’s Bureau. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Summary of tax decisions by Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


of each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 62 
Weekly Indexes. 
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4 
Page 9, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 3. 


Territories 


Mineral wealth in Alaskan 
surveyed, and profitable 
is indicated. 


Range 
development 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Textiles 
Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 5 


Veterans 


Veteran to be given preference in 
homestead entries in Utah. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


|Water Power 


Power license asked for cannery in 
Alaska. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


, 
W eather 

Effect of changing conditions of con- 
troling factors in modifying clinraéte 
described by Weather Bureau official. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Wool 


Shortage in Australian wool clip an- 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 





To Be Ready for 
National Defense 


General Summerall Says Full 
Resources of Nation Must 
Be Used in Modern 


Conflicts. 


The United States must be prepared 
for war if it is to secure to posterity 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” and no foreign country should be 
allowed to feel that this country can be 
attacked with impunity, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen. C. P. Sum- 
merall, declared in an address on Au- 
gust 12 at the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Maryland of the American Le- 
gion, at Easton, Md. a 

Declaring that modern war is a “what 
of nations” and that the day of conflicts 
between armed bands has passed, Gen- 
eral Summerall told his audience that 
“our people must realize that in the 
event of a major emergency industry as 
well as manpower must be mobilized.” 
He said money spent for preparedness is 
“nothing more nor less than insurance 
premiums.” 

The full text of the address follows: 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
present at this convention and ad- 

dress a group looked upon by our peo- 


be 


| ple as an authority on matters pertain- 


ing to the national defense. When-you 
speak on the subject of preparedness you 
speak ex cathedra. This being so, you 
have a grave responsibility to the coun- 
try. Our people must be kept con- 


| versant with our national aims and as- 


pirations and with the necessity of ade- 
quate preparedness. Therein lies prob- 
ably the most important and far-reach- 
ing service of the Legion to the nation. 
Industry Must Aid Defense. 

Modern war is a war of nations, the 
day of conflicts between armed bands 
has passed. Our people must realize 
that in the event of a major emergency 
industry as well as man-power must be 
mobilized. Industrial mobilization will 
have as its object the systematization 
of munitions, manufacture, the abolition 


of profiteering, and the elimination of 
wasted effort. 


We must stand against anything that 
smacks of that materialism which show 
its head in peace. We must prepare up 
so that in an emergency we will avoid 
the costly improvising of 10 years ago. 
Money spent on preparedness is noth- 
ing more nor less than insurance pre- 
miums. 

There have been people so wicked that 
they have insured their houses merely 
for the purpose of destroying them and 
there have been nations which have pre- 
pared in order to attack other nations. 
The character of our people as a whole 
is unalterably opposed to aggression. 
We paid Spain $20,000,000 for territory 
we won from her by force of arms; we 
generously did not collect the Boxer in- 
demnity; we have no concessions in 
Shanghai or Tientsin as have the other 
powers; we got no indemnity nor ter- 
ritory as a result of the World War. 
We have made great concessions to the 
Allies who owe us for money this Gov- 
ernment borrowed from its own citizens. 
Certainly no sane person can reconcile 
such magnanimity with accusafion of 
territorial aggression. 





Urges Strong Country. 

We must have preparedness if we are 
to secure to posterity “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” No country 
must be allowed to feel that we can be 
attacked with impunity. John Marshall, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court for 
34 years and Secretary of State “under 
John Adams, scorned the assertion that 
we need not be afraid of war. Before 
the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
he said: “Look at history, look at the 
great volume of human nature. They 
will tell you that a defenseless country 
cannot be secure. The nature of men 
forbids us to conclude that we are in no 
danger from war. The passions of men 
stimulate them to avail themselves gef 
the weakness of others. The aieiies 
Europe are jealous of us. It is te our 
interest to watch their conduct and 
guard against them. They must be 
pleased with our disunion. If we invite 
them by our weakness to attack us, will 
they not do it? If we add debility to 
our present situation, a partition of 
America may take place. * * * If we 
be prepared to defend ourselves, there 
will be little inducement to attack us.” 

This preparation must be adequate, for 
as Theodore Roosevelt said: “Remember 
always that there is no real value —in 
half-preparedness. To prepare little but 
not very much is just like trying to put 
out a fire a little but not a great deal. 
* *  * To increase the armed forces 
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| tions with such smoothness as to be | ever opportunity offers. This two-fold | | studying China, according to an official | criminal cases June 7, 1913;  ap-!} 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
income tax payments it will have to 
make on that date. Some days before 
the 15th, it delivers the certificates to 
its bank, and on the morning of the 15th 
that bank presents the certificates for 
payment to the Federal Reserve Bank 
and credits the corporation with $10,- 
000,000. 

So, for three or four days every quar- 
ter-gay, the Treasury Department finds 
it necessary to borrow from the Federal 
Reserve Banks. This over-draft repre- 
sents an additional amount of money 
poured into the market, but the period 
is very brief, and the Federal Reserve 
Banks are in a position largely to _off- 
set the effects of these additional funds. 

Except for this minor disturbance, the 
machinery of Treasury financing is so 
well devised and adjusted that it func- 


| almost imperceptible in its influence on 


the normal financial conditions 
country. This all the more remark- 
able when you consider the magnitude 
of the transactions. Thus, for instance, 
as a result of the various operations of | 
the Treasury Department, the total vol- 
ume of transactions at the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank on the single day 
of March 15th reached. the sgupéendous 
total of $2,000,000,000. 

I do not know how well | have suc- 
ceeded in making the picture clear to 
you, but let me briefly summarize the | 
high spots. The public debt is the gov- 
erning factor in Treasury financing. It 
is the policy of the Treasury to reduce 
our war debt at a reasonably rapid rate, 
and further to relieve the burden by re- 
placing high-interest-bearing securities 
with others carrying a lower rate when- 


of the 


is 


i 


; of great value 


process of exchange and retirement 


is 


effected in the main by calling outstand- | 


ing issues at convenient dates. 


The funds needed to meet obligations 


actually presented for payment are ob- 
tained through the sale of short-term 
paper, maturing on tax-payment dates, 
thus enabling the Treasury further to 
ease any possible strain resulting from 
a heavy maturity. This process keeps 
in existence a short-term debt, which is 
in facilitating current 
financing and in avoiding the disturb- 
ance that might result from heavy tax 
payment on quarter-days. ; 

It is not a complicated process, 
it is by no means an automatic one. 
implies a definite policy, sound judgment 
in carrying it out, and a highly compe- 
tent organzaton to deal promptly and 


but 
It | 


Aide to Mr. Kelloge 
Is Student of China 


Nelson T. Johnson, recently designated | 


by President Coolidge as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, has spent about 20 years 


accurately wth the many details involved 
in transactions which not only involve 


huge totals, but the handling of hundreds | 


of thousands of separate, individual ac- 
counts, 

Being a comparatively recent addition 
to the Treasury staff, I think I can say, 
without trespassing on the boundaries of 
good taste, that I have never seen two 
more competent business organizations 
than those of the Federal Reserve Banks 


and the United States Treasury Depart- | 


ment, 


| biographical sketch issued by the D 

partment of State on August 12. 
The sketch follows in full text: 
Johnson, Nelson Trusler.—Born 


Newkirk, Okla.; spent 12 years in pu 
lic and private schools, and two years 
| George Washington University; a 


| 

e- 

n 

Washington, D. C., April 3, 1887; home, 


b- 
in 
p- 


pointed, after examination (August 14, 


| 1907), Student Interpreter in 


China 
August 27, 1907; Vice and Deputy Con- 


| sul General and Interpreter at Mukden 


| November 1, 1909; Vice and Depu 


ty 


Consul General and Interpreter at Har- ; 
bin April 18, 1910; Vice Consul and Dep- 


uty Consul and Interpreter at Ha 
kow July 30 
sul General 
hai December 2, 


sessor; designated 


and Interpreter at Shan 
1911; Mixed Couri 


to exercise 


judicial 


n- 


1910; Vice and Deputy Con- 


g- 


| authority and jurisdiction\in civil and 


ad of State, April 
iq] | of Division of Far Eastern ‘Affairs, July 


pointed Consul at Chungking December 
29, 1914; Consul General of Class 6 by 
act approved February 5, 1915; assigned 
to Changsha March 2, 1915; detailed to 
Shanghai, April 12, 1918; to the Depart- 
ment of State, September 11, 1918; ap- 
pointed Consul of Class 5, September 5, 
1919; Class 3, June 4, 1920; expert assist- 
the Limitation of 
Armament, November 3, 1921; appointed 
Consul General at Large, November 23, 
1921; Consul General of Class 3, June 
1924; Foreign Service Officer of Class 


July 1, 


ant, Conference on 


5, 
2, 
1924; detailed to the Department 
21, 1925; 


designated Chief 


1, 1925. 


of the nation a little, but not much, 
leaves the situation, from the standpoint 
of national defense, practically un- 
changed. The advocates of_half-prepared- 
ness are no more loyal to the interests 
of this country than are the advocates of 
unpreparedness,” 

The American Legion, because of its 
very character, is one of the greatest 
bulwarks of our country. It is of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple. It is a valuable instrument of use- 
ful service. It has been a tremendous 
influence for good and by its flatfooted 
stand for adequate national defense it 
has rendered an immeasurably great 
service to the country. 

Many of you will go to France next 
month to visit the scenes of your trie 
umphs of 1918. To those who are for 
tunate enough to be able to make th 
trip, (I bid bon-voyage 4 
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